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Over  the  door  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome  are  the 
words :  Sacro  sancta  Lateranensis  Ecclesia,  omnium  urbis  et  orbis 
Ecclesiarum  Mater  et  Canut.  This  is  no  idle  boast.  The  realm  over 
which  Augustus  Caesar  swayed  his  sceptre  was  narrow  compared 
with  that  of  his  spiritual  successor.  The  encyclical  letter  which 
emanates  from  the  Quirinal  Palace  is  addressed  to  one  half  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world,  and  binds  the  consciences  of  a  fourth  of  the  human  race. 
What  is  the  comple;tion  of  this  religion  at  home  ?  What  are  its  fea¬ 
tures  when  seen  on  its  native  soil  ?  Does  the  heart  of  the  great  sys¬ 
tem  beat  with  energy,  or  does  it  give  signs  of  decay  and  dissolution  ? 
We  are  naturally  interested  in  visiting  the  spring  of  a  mighty  river, 
in  examining  the  elements  of  an  influence  that  has  shaped  the  destiny 
of  the  world  through  one  third  of  its  duration. 

When  viewed  historically  the  subject  is  one  of  extraordinary  inter¬ 
est.  It  is  often  said  that  men  are  never  aroused  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  except  on  religious  grounds ;  that  to  accomplish  a  great  and 
diflScult  political  object,  the  conscience  must  be  invoked ;  motives  that 
reach  beyond  the  grave  must  be  appealed  to.  In  Italy  this  complex¬ 
ity  of  motives,  this  intermingling  of  human  passions  with  the  awful 
sanctions  of  religion,  this  blending  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interests 
have  been  witnessed  as  they  have  been  nowhere  else.  Political  con- 
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^piracies  have  been  concealed  or  disclosed  on  pain  of  eternal  death. 
The  darkest  crimes  against  the  State  have  been  committed  on  the 
promise  of  God’s  forgiveness.  The  police  have  found  their  readiest 
coadjutors  or  their  bitterest  foes  at  the  confessional.  Elsewhere  the 
State  has  trampled  on  the  church.  In  other  countries,  the  church  is 
the  obsequious  handmaid  of  the  political  power,  is  chained  to  the 
chariot  wheel  of  kings  and  cabinets.  In  Rome  an  aged  priest  has 
united  all  the  offices  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  Senators  and  armies, 
councils  and  courts,  have  done  the  bidding  of  a  superannuated  monk. 

The  extraordinary  events  which  have  rapidly  followed  each  other, 
and  which  are  now'  occurring,  through  all  Southern  and  Western 
Europe,  clothe  this  topic  with  especial  interest.  What  effect  will 
these  political  revolutions  exert  on  the  established  and  dominant  Re¬ 
ligion  ?  Will  they  essentially  w'eaken  its  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
people?  Will  they  undermine  all  prescriptive  rights?  If  ecclesias¬ 
tical  reforms  shall  follow  in  the  train  of  those  which  are  municipal 
or  civil,  will  such  reforms  endanger  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic 
systefn  ?  Should  all  State  patronage  be  withdrawn,  has  the  church 
a  recuperative  force  so  that  she  could  adapt  herself  to  the  new  order 
of  society  ?  Or  if  the  Catholic  system  should  be  utterly  subverted, 
w’ould  any  desirable  form  of  Protestantism  take  its  place  ?  Would  the 
destruction  of  that  old  hierarchy  put  an  end  to  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and 
persecution  ?  Wherein  is  a  radical  and  nominal  Protestantism  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  ancient  church  tyranny  ? 

The  subject,  moreover,  vitally  concerns  us  as  American  scholars 
and  Christians.  Pa{)al  Europe,  even  Italy  herself,  look  to  this  coun¬ 
try  with  eager  curiosity  and  hope.  Uncounted  multitudes  constantly 
find  an  asylum  here.  At  the  present  time,  in  no  national  legislature 
except  our  own,  would  the  members  of  the  cotppany  of  Jesus  find 
upholders  and  apologists.  'With,  in  some  respects,  a  feeble,  negative, 
he.sitating  Protestantism,  with  paralyzing  divisions  in  our  own  ranks, 
in  the  absence  of  comprehensive  plans,  and  especially  of  a  gentle  and 
Christian  spirit  in  our  religious  discussions,  there  may  be  imminent 
danger  to  our  institutions.  Exact  ac<iuaintance  with  the  spirit  of 
those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  becomes  a  necessity  which  cannot 
well  be  exaggerated. 


I.  Our  object,  in  the  first  place,  will  be  to  point  out  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  growth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  in  Italy,  and  of  its 
existence  through  so  many  ages.  It  is  customary  to  think  of  that  hie¬ 
rarchy  as  founded  on  error  exclusively,  on  childish  superstitions, 
or  on  stupendous  falsehoods.  The  judgments  often  passed  upon  it 
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are  indignant  and  summary,  rather  than  discriminating  and  just — the 
decisions  of  a  heated  zeal,  not  of  patient  and  dispassionate  inquiry. 
Now  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  system  could  have  existed  so  long, 
unless  it  had  some  sound  and  vigorous  roots.  If  it  had  not  possessed 
ingredients  of  truth  and  permanence,  it  would  have  been  torn  up  ages 
ago,  utterly  prostrated  in  some  of  the  rude  shocks  it  has  encountered. 
Its  inherent  vigor  is  demonstrated  by  its  existence  for  fifteen  hundred 
years. 

The  Roman  Catholic  system  is  characterized  by  extraordinary  con¬ 
trasts  and  heterogeneous  elements.  In  one  aspect  it  is  so  weak  that 
it  seems  to  be  tottering  to  its  fall;  in  another,  its  strength  is  impreg¬ 
nable.  Now  it  should  seem  that  it  must  yield  to  the  force  of  irrefra¬ 
gable  argument  and  uncontradicted  fact ;  now  the  Protestant  advo¬ 
cate  feels  that  he  himself  needs  weapons  of  the  keenest  temper  and 
an  arm  of  practised  ability.  No  one  who  has  looked  into  the  Romish 
system  will  despise  it.  No  one  who  has  encountered  the  Romish 
dialectics  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  their  unmatched  subtlety. 

1.  The  long  duration  and  flourishing  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  in  Italy  have  been  owing  in  a  degree  to  the  physical  features 
of  the  country  and  to  the  historical  associations.  Italy  is  the  native 
region  of  beauty.  The  water,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sun-light  seem 
to  have  an  inherent  and  peculiar  charm.  A  distinguished  German 
painter,  Angelica  Kaufmann,  said  that  she  could  not  paint  away  from 
Rome ;  there  was  an  artistic  quality  in  the  water.  Much  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  scenery  is  admirably  fitted  to  give  effect  to  the  gorgeous  cere¬ 
monial  of  the  Romish  church.  The  volcanic  regions  of  the  South, 
with  their  constant  chemical  changes,  afford  many  facilities  for  a  de¬ 
ceptive  and  imposing  superstition. 

The  papal  rejigion  is  one  that  cometh  by  observation,  by  pomp 
and  outward  circumstance.  It  needs  the  open  air.  In  the  bleak  re¬ 
gions  of  the  North  it  is  robbed  of  half  its  im[)ressiveness.  Some  of 
the  most  striking  portions  of  its  ritual  cannot  be  displayed  within  the 
walls  of  a  church.  Its  crosses  must  be  consecrated  at  the  road  side. 
Its  torches  and  funeral  wailing  need  the  darkness  and  silence  of  the 
night  heavens. 

The  country  too  is  old ;  it  is  full  of  hoary  reminiscences,  reaching 
beyond  the  time  of  the  Romans;  the  line  between  fable  and  history 
is  ill  defined.  The  country  is  most  perfectly  fitted  to  a  religion  which 
clings  tenaciously  to  the  past,  which  has  an  immutable  faith,  and 
which,  instead  of  relying  on  reason,  independent  judgment,  and  a 
thorough  j)rivale  study  of  the  Bible,  has  ap|)ealed  to  the  sentiment,  to 
the  fancy  and  the  outward  sense.  In  short  it  is  a  religion  which  has 
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seized  on  every  advantage  furnished  by  its  locality,  adroitly  turning 
the  laws  of  nature  to  its  own  benefit. 

2.  The  Romish  system  in  Italy  relies  in  a  measure  on  its  antiquity. 
It  has  existed  almost  from  the  apostolic  age.  The  great  sects  of 
Protestantism  seem  but  children  of  yesterday.  This  church  says  her 
masses  at  altars  built  or  begun  before  the  time  of  Constantine.  It 
has  placed  its  great  symbol  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  commenced 
by  Vespasian.  It  has  charge  of  those  solemn  subterranean  chapels, 
on  w'hose  dark  walls  is  carved  the  palm-branch  of  the  maVtyrs.*  Her 
litanies  were  chanted  by  Ambrose  and  Augustine.  On  the  stones  of 
her  Appian  Way,  as  they  now  lie,  apostles  and  evangelists  walked. 

This  appeal  to  antiquity  derives  its  support  from  several  sources. 
It  has  its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man,  in  one  of  his  primary  and 
strongest  tendencies.  AVe  naturally  reverence  what  is  old.  We  cling 
to  by-gone  days.  Amid  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  present  and  the 
uncertainties  of  the  future,  we  fondly  disentomb  the  long  buried  past. 
The  feeling  is  not  confined  to  one  class  of  men.  The  illiterate  and 
the  learned  alike  share  in  it.  Respect  for  the  aged  is  the  marked 
characteristic  of  the  whole  oriental  world.  Tlie  removal  of  ancient 
landmarks  has  been  guarded  by  heavy  imprecations.  An  old  Bible, 
the  heir  loom  of  several  generations,  is  often  the  most  precious  family 
treasure.  Of  this  vital  and  universal  attribute  of  man,  the  Italian 
church  avails  herself  to  the  utmost.  Mighty  empires  have  disappear¬ 
ed  ;  she  remains.  The  palaces  of  the  Caesars  have  crumbled  long 
ago ;  the  apostolic  faith  still  lives  in  its  primeval  bloom,  attracting 
fresh  veneration,  greeted  with  a  more  passionate  love  as  ages  pass 
aw’ay. 

Again,  she  has  adroitly  strengthened  this  sentiment,  by  appealing 
to  the  abuse'and  perversion  of  the  opposite.  Innovation  is  sometimes 
followed  by  bitter  fruits,  often  so  at  first,  when  the  ultimate  effect  may 
be  beneficial.  A  popular  revolution  ends  in  despotism,  freedom  of 
speech  in  licentiousness,  freedom  of  thinking  in  heartless  infidelity. 
Reform  is  only  the  cloak  under  which  some  discontented  spirits  hide 
their  ambitious  designs.  Democracy  in  church  and  State  is  only  an¬ 
other  name  for  anarchy.  Every  unsuccessful  experiment  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  and  history  is  full  of  them,  has  been  eagerly  seized  by  this  con¬ 
servative  church,  and  turned  to  the  utmost  practical  account.  Not  a 
little  of  her  power  is  traceable  to  this  source.  She  has  selected  with 
a  sagacious  eye,  and  w’ith  a  far  reaching  policy,  the  most  disastrous 

'  Botli  the  crown  and  i)altn-brancli  are  l)orrowed  from  paj^anism  ;  but  they  re¬ 
ceived  additional  significance  to  the  Christian  from  the  ntention  of  them  in  the 
book  of  llevelation. — Maitland s  Chunk  in  the  Catacombs,  p.  177. 
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events  in  Protestant  history,  the  most  melancholy  facts  in  the  annals 
of  perverted  reason.  How  much  better,  she  has  proudly  asked,  is  the 
boasted  country  of  Martin  Luther,  iron-bound  by  a  godless  rationalism, 
than  what  men  call  ignorant  and  superstitious  Italy  ?  Which  is  to  be 
preferred,  the  order-loving  and  tolerant  cantons  in  Catholic  Switzerland, 
with  a  few  peaceable,  Jesuit  schoolmasters,  or  those  democratic,  Prot¬ 
estant  districts  where  a  portion  of  the  people  at  this  moment  cannot 
celebrate  the  Lord’s  supper  but  at  the  peril  of  life  ? 

Another  source  of  this  inlluence  is  the  mellowing  effect  of  time. 
The  evil  that  men  do  is  buried  with  them  ;  the  good  lives  and  is  ever¬ 
more  hallow'ed.  Errors  and  weaknesses  disapi>ear  behind  the  dusky  ' 
veil  of  time ;  good  and  great  actions  stand  out  in  the  boldest  relief. 
Critically  to  analyze  the  character  of  the  men  whom  we  idolize,  would 
be  like  desecrating  the  tomb  of  a  father.  Hence  there  prevails  an 
idea  of  the  faultless  character  of  the  piety  of  the  primitive  church, 
which  has  no  foundation  in  reality.  Hence  the  Italian  Catholic  looks 
only  on  the  great  illuminated  points  in  the  history  of  his  church,  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  vallies  covered  with  darkness,  the  marshes  stagnant,  and 
redolent  with  all  corruption.  To  his  eye,  his  mother  church  in  her 
long,  bright  history  seems  like  the  queen  of  oriental  cities,  sitting  on 
the  shore  of  the  narrow  sea  in  paradisiacal  beauty.  We  listen  to 
some  of  the  Ambrosian  chants  or  the  mediaeval  hymns,  sung  in  a 
temple  moss-grown  through  seven  hundred  years ;  the  words  have  an 
indescribable  tenderness,  an  unearthly  solemnity  as  they  float  among 
the  arches  and  linger  around  the  marble  columns,  and  wander  along 
the  fretted  roof.  As  the  Stahat  mater  dolorosa  peals  from  the  organ 
and  from  voices  without  number,  w'c  seem  to  bear  those  wailing  tones 
and  catch  the  very  accents  of  the  holy  women  who  came  to  see  that 
great  sight;  and  we  forget  the  fatal  theological  error  which  lurks  in 
those  awful  sounds  or  in  those  words  which  embody  the  very  soul  of 
music.  No  other  church  has  such  treasures,  because  every  other  is 
comparatively  modern. 

3.  The  Italian  church  has  been  sustaineil  in  part  by  permanent 
funds  or  by  a  large,  fixed  capital.  We  do  not  refer  so  much  to  the 
religious  foundations,  monasteries,  nunneries  and  institutions  of  the 
like  nature,  as  to  the  endowments  which  support  the  parish  churches, 
and  those  which  are  devoted  to  the  direct  extension  of  Papacy.  The 
former  stand  on  a  more  precarious  tenure,  and  have  often  been  con¬ 
fiscated  or  swept  away  in  a  revolution.  But  the  capital  which  has 
maintained  the  parochial  clergy  has  been,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
in  the  future,  one  of  the  firmest  supports  of  the  system.  In  Tuscany^ 
which  has  about  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  the  State  of  New 
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York,  the  permanent  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  regular  clergy 
amount  to  several  millions  of  dollars.  Whatever  is  not  necessary  to 
the  support  of  the  priest  is  scrupulously  distributed  to  the  poor.' 
This  provision  places  the  clergy  in  a  position  independent  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  people,  while  it  does  not  diminish  their  influence  over  their 
flocks.  What  an  efficient  instrument  for  the  extension  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  faith  has  been  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide  at  Rome _ 

an  entire  street  filled  with  its  imposing  edifices  ?  Its  presses  in  num¬ 
ber,  its  types  in  variety  of  languages,  its  pupils  gathered  literally  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  are  a  most  striking  practical  proof  that 
•  the  ubiquity  of  the  Catholic  church  is  not  a  mere  rhetorical  exaggera¬ 
tion.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  nothing  but  ardent  love  to  Christ  and 
true  faith  in  his  word  will  sustain  a  foreign  missionary  for  a  series  of 
years  in  a  barbarous  and  pagan  country.  Yet  the  pupils  of  the  Prop¬ 
aganda  and  other  adherents  of  this  religion,  have  exhibited  in  unnum¬ 
bered  instances  and  through  long  centuries,  the  most  unshaken  zeal 
and  the  most  heroic  courage.  Either  they  have*been  animated  by 
the  true  Christian  spirit,  or  else  the  general  proposition  just  referred 
to  is  not  founded  in  fact.  No  isolated  efforts,  no  merely  voluntary 
contributions  could  ever  accomplish  what  that  celebrated  society  have 
done.  The  order  of  Jesuits  is  not  an  exception.  They  have  been, 
as  is  well  known,  the  founders  of  the  most  splendid  churches,  the  au¬ 
thors  or  promoters  of  the  largest  permanent  foundations  belonging  to 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  themselves  in  turn  supported  by  these  founda¬ 
tions. 

8t.  Peter’s  church  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  fund, 
whose  value  for  the  papacy  arithmetic  can  hardly  compute.  It  stands 
as  tlie  noblest  representative  of  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in  un¬ 
approached  grandeur  by  any  edifice  now  standing,  or  that  was  ever 
built  by  Greek  or  Roman,  and  w’hich  Michael  Angelo  said  he  labored 
upon  for  the  love  of  God.  This  churcli  by  its  history,  by  its  associa¬ 
tions  with  the  earlier  edifice  which  stood  on  the  same  spot,  by  its 
faultless  proportions,  by  its  effects  every  year  on  the  thousands  who 
behold  it,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  the  guides  of  taste  and  public 
sentiment  in  their  respective  countries,  becomes  a  support  to  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  words  have  no  power  to  delineate,  is  an  investment  for 

'  Florence,  e.  g.  is  divided  into  parishes ;  there  is  generally  in  each  parish  one 
parish  church,  besides  other  churches  and  cliapcls  ■,  to  each  church  belong  bencficeg 
more  or  less,  which  arc  in  the  hands  of  patrons,  rich  families  and  others;  these 
bcnctices  vary  in  value  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  dollars ;  there  is 
often  great  competition  for  tliem  among  the  young  priests,  there  being  more  ap¬ 
plicants  than  places.  The  candidate  must  possess  a  living  worth  fifty  dollars  before 
he  can  make  application.  The  funds  of  a  church  are  in  the  hands  of  the  sacristan. 
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that  church  immeasurably  richer  than  the  marble  and  the  gold  which 
so  profusely  adorn  it.' 

May  it  not  be  a  question,  whether  we  have  not  seriously  and  un¬ 
necessarily  weakened  the  influence  of  Protestantism  by  encouraging  the 
tendency  which  would  abandon  all  aid  from  permanent  endowments, 
which  would  teach  us  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  spontaneous  liberality 
of  the  Christian  church  ?  May  we  not  thereby  have  reason  to  appre¬ 
hend  evils  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  ?  Have  we  not,  on  this 
subject,  anticipated  a  period  which  is  yet  far  off*,  relying  on  a  steady 
philanthropy,  a  warm  and  uniform  Christian  charity  which  does  not 
now  exist?  May  we  not  expose  an  institution  of  great  importance, 
or  what  is  of  more  value,  minds  of  fine  accomplishments  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry,  whose  training  has  been  very  costly,  to  the  caprice  of  a 
fickle  and  arbitrary  majority,  or  to  the  persecution  of  an  unrelenting 
minority,  where  all  independence  of  mind,  all  honorable  feeling,  is 
sacrificed  to  the  fashions  or  caprices  of  an  hour,  where  the  only  alter¬ 
native  is  cowardly  compliance  with  what  conscience  and  reason  do 
not  approve,  or  starvation  ? 

By  fostering  this  prejudice,  this  ill-considered  tendency,  we  have 
manifestly  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  promote  certain  objects,  which 
urgently  need  a  permanent  basis,  which  cannot  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  appeal  to  popular  support,  and  which — such  is  the  hostility 
that  has  been  excited  against  every  proposition  of  the  kind — cannot 
receive  the  aid  of  those  individuals,  who  might  otherwise  possess  that 
enlargement  of  mind  which  would  lead  them  to  become  efficient  patrons. 
Because  of  some  minor  evils,  or  of  some  fancied  and  groundless  fears, 
we  reject  that  which  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  approved,  and  which  has 
been  essential  to  build  up  both  the  true  and  the  false  systems  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  of  faith. 

The  two  ancient  universities  in  England  have  never  been  what 
they  ought  to  have  been ;  neither  are  they  now  what  they  should  be. 
These  great  endowments  have  been  the  sources  of  evils  both  to  church 

*  The  ancient  basilica  had  existed  above  one  thousand  years.  The  first  stone 
of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  in  1506  by  Julius  II.  The  plan  was  traced  by  Bra- 
mante,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  dome  from  Brunelleschi’s  effort  at  Florence. 
His  successor,  under  Leo  X.,  was  Giulio  di  San  Gallo;  then  Raphael  with  five  as¬ 
sistants  ;  then  Antonio  di  San  Gallo ;  then  Michael  Angelo,  who  erected  the 
greater  part  of  tlie  dome;  he  was  succeeded  by  several  architects,  till  1654,  nearly 
two  centuries  from  the  time  at  which  the  idea  of  building  it  was  entertained, 
wlieii  the  essential  parts  were  completed,  at  a  cost  of  47,000,000  of  scudi,  about 
£11,000,000.  “The  gorgeous  dome,  suspended  in  mid  air  is  a  firmament ;  the 
place  indeed  has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  and  in  this  vastest  of  cathedrals,  the 
temperature  knows  no  change ;  neither  the  enervating  scirocco,  nor  the  piercing 
trainuriana,  nor  winter  nor  summer,  influence  the  soft  air  of  this  mighty  temple  ” — 
Cooke's  Rome,  p.  40. 
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and  State.  Yet  no  one  could  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  that 
the  evils  have  been  preponderant,  that  these  foundations  have  not 
been  the  sources  of  good,  great  and  inestimable.  The  warmest  friend 
of  spontaneous  charity,  and  of  an  unceasing  appeal  to  popular  sympa¬ 
thy,  could  not  wish  to  see  them  demolished,  or  their  princely  revenues 
dissipated. 

4.  Italian  Catholicism  has  one  of  its  main  supports  in  the  Fine 
Arts. 

Three  questions  here  naturally  occur.  What  is  the  value  of  these 
objects  of  art  ?  What  connection  have  they  with  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  ?  What  will  be  their  probable  influence  hereafter  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  may  be  said  that  no  value  can  be 
placed  upon  the  principal  objects.  The  price  is  beyond  estimation  or 
conjecture.  Perhaps  no  article  of  property,  movable  or  fixed,  can  be 
compared  with  them  in  worth.  They  could  not  be  exchanged  for  fine 
gold.  Crown  jewels,  the  regalia  of  kings,  the  revenue  of  diamond 
mines  would  be  no  temptation  to  the  owners  of  theSe  objects.  Gold 
can  be  purchased ;  it  is  a  vulgar  article  of  commerce  ;  diamonds  can 
be  dug  out  of  the  earth ;  but  no  Promethean  art  can  reillumine  the 
soul  of  Raphael,  or  spread  before  him  those  visions  of  superhuman 
beauty.  The  wealth  of  the  Indies  could  not  replace  the  Apollo,  were 
it  destroyed.  The  Sistine  chapel  could  be  painted  only  by  him  who 
hung  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s. 

All  the  capitals  of  Italy,  and  most  of  the  principal  cities,  contain 
galleries  filled  with  objects,  which  become  the  more  precious  as  time 
advances.  Years  of  intelligent  and  patient  and  genial  study  cannot 
exhaust  them,  can  only  help  one  to  begin  to  understand  them,  any 
more  than  the  genius  of  Homer  or  of  Milton  can  be  comprehended  in 
a  day  or  a  year.  Two  or  three  of  these  Italian  masters  stand  on  the 
same  unapproachable  elevation  with  those  great  poets  that  shine  with 
a  never  setting  light.  These  galleries,  these  immortal  works  are  not 
locked  up,  are  not  secluded  from  the  vulgar  gaze,  like  the  idols  of  the 
East,  but  they  are  visited  and  studied  by  all  Christendom,  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  They  are  the  goal  of  pilgrims  as  fervent  as  ever 
wound  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  a  prophet.  They  are  moulding  the 
taste,  shaping  the  sentiments  and  determining  the  character  of  some 
of  the  leading  minds  of  the  age,  of  all  who  have  any  power  to  appre¬ 
ciate  beauty  in  its  deathless  forms. 

The  second  inquiry  is.  How  are  these  objects  of  art  connected  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ?  Rather  we  may  ask,  Wherein  are 
they  not  interfused  and  incorporated,  made  to  breathe  an  influence 
which  is  ever  insinuating  and  all  but  universal  ?  The  religion  is  ad- 
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dressed  in  a  preeminent  degree,  especially  in  its  practical  workings, 
to  the  imagination,  the  fancy,  the  feelings,  the  outward  sense.  It 
seeks  to  take  the  reason  captive  by  filling  the  eye  with  tears,  by  en¬ 
chanting  the  ear,  and  by  stirring  all  the  sensibilities  of  our  nature. 
Admiration  is  the  mother  of  devotion  ;  God,  through  the  medium  of 
the  virgin,  is  influenced  by  tears  and  passionate  outcries  and  wailing 
lamentations.  To  the  building  up  of  this  stupendous  system,  kings, 
patriarchs,  popes,  councils,  theologians,  monks,  missionaries  have  not 
been  the  sole,  perhaps  not  the  principal  contributors.  The  gods  of 
papal  Rome  were  made  by  the  chisel  and  the  pencil  of  more  cunning 
workmen  than  these.  Craftsmen  more  honored  in  life  than  any  of 
the  Gregories  or  Leos  ;  since  their  death  canonized  with  a  profounder 
homage,  lent  all  the  charms  of  their  inimitable  genius  to  support  and 
adorn  what  they  could  not  enough  honor.  One  of  them  sleeps  in  the 
Pantheon,  whom,  when  he  was  alive,  men  regarded  with  religious  ven¬ 
eration  as  if  God  had  revealed  himself  through  him,  as  he  did  in  former 
days  by  the  pro{)hets.  The  tombof  another  is  in  the  Westminster  Abbey 
of  Florence,  by  the  side  of  those  of  Machiavelli,  Galileo  and  Dante. 

The  position  of  the  holy  virgin  in  the  Romish  system  is  well 
known.  It  has  been  often  observed  that  the  degree  of  reverence 
paid  to  the  sacred  persons  is  in  the  following  order :  the  virgin,  her 
Divine  Son,  God  the  Father.  F'ourteen  festivals  in  the  calendar  are 
dedicated  especially  to  her  honor.  Churches  innumerable  bear  her 
name.  Altars  the  most  sacred  and  cherished  are  fragrant  with  in¬ 
cense  to  her  coequal  glory.  Everywhere  and  in  all  possible  forms, 
she  is  adored.  Yet  the  most  worthy  oiFering  ever  presented  to  her 
was  the  genius  of  Raphael.  She  was  the  ideal  of  all  heavenly  beauty 
forever  floating  before  him,  the  subject  of  his  dreams  by  night,  his 
toils  by  day.  Nowhere  does  his  genius  revel  so  as  upon  her  form. 
Never  have  all  the  types,  and  symbols,  and  conceptions  of  beauty 
been  so  etherealized  as  in  the  touch  of  his  pencil  on  this  entrancing 
theme.  The  gems  of  the  richest  collections  in  Europe  are  Raphael’s 
Madonnas. 

The  same  remarks  apply  substantially  to  most  of  the  other  masters 
of  painting.  The  great  attraction  at  Parma  is  Correggio’s  picture, 
the  most  remarkable  figures  in  which  are  the  Madonna  and  child, 
Mary  Magdalene  and  Jerome.  “  The  eminently  grand  picture”  of 
the  academy  at  Venice  is  the  Assumption  of  the  virgin  by  Titian. 
A  Madonna,  unlike  any  other,  sweet  and  beautiful  exceedingly,  is 
that  by  And.  del  Sarto  in  the  Pitti  palace  at  F’lorence.  In  the  acad¬ 
emy  at  Bologna,  the  visitor  is  instantly  attracted  to  the  Madonna  della 
Piet^  of  Guido ;  and  so  in  many  other  places.  The  artists  have  lav- 
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ished  the  resources  of  the  highest  genius  in  making  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  religion  visible,  in  embodying  it  in  breathing  forms,  in  commend¬ 
ing  its  most  objectionable  features,  through  the  fascinations  of  an  inim¬ 
itable  coloring,  to  all  men  of  accomplished  minds.  To  reject  a  doctrine 
presented  in  this  form  seems  to  be  a  rebellion  against  the  canons  of 
taste,  an  extinguishing  of  the  lights  of  learning  and  civilization. 
Not  to  palliate  or  overlook  an  anti-scriptural  dogma,  or  a  fatal  error, 
when  it  is  surrounded  with  all  the  illusions  of  genius,  is  a  barbarism  ' 
which  multitudes  of  Protestants  would  shrink  from  being  guilty  of. 
Those  who  would  on  no  account  kiss  a  relic  or  worship  the  host,  will, 
yielding  up  their  better  judgment,  bestow  their  warmest  admiration 
upon  the  still  more  objectionable  forms  of  pictured  or  sculptured  beau¬ 
ty.  An  idolatrous  attachment  to  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  is  one 
of  the  sins  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  But  this  is  a  peccadillo,  or 
in  a  great  measure  atoned  for,  if  the  artist  has  added  his  imperishable 
sanction.  The  worship  of  images  has  been  the  reproach  of  the  Papal 
church  for  ages;  yet,  in  the  view  of  many  Protestants  even,  it  seems 
a  venial  offence,  as  they  gaze  on  the  fresco  and  mosaic,  or  the  marble 
standing  before  them,  wrought  with  cunning  skill  and  almost  warm 
with  life.  It  is  a  total  perversion  of  the  design  of  a  church  to  crowd 
it  with  specimens  of  art  or  antiquity,  to  make  it,  as  it  often  is  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  museum  or  a  picture  gallery.  It  is  said  that  there  are  nearly 
fourteen  thousand  granite  columns  in  Rome,  relics  of  the  times  of  the 
empire,  and  more  than  six  thousand  antique  columns  of  marble,  many 
’of  which  are  in  the  churches,  and  thus  become  to  multitudes  objects 
of  intenser  interest  than  the  worship  of  God,  or  the  doettines  of 
Christ.' 

The  remaining  question  is.  What  will  be  the  position  and  influence 
of  the  Fine  Arts  hereafter?  How  far  will  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
rest  on  them  as  among  its  firmest  supports  ? 

That  they  will  supply  one  of  the  moulding  influences  of  society, 
even  in  its  best  and  most  Christian  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Some  of  the  productions  of  the  great  masters,  should  they  be  spared 
in  the  accidents  of  time,  can  never  cease  to  be  the  teachers  of  the 
world,  because  they  are  addressed  to  a  primary  and  im[»ei  ishable  part 
of  our  nature,  because  they  furnish  correct  and  most  awakening  con¬ 
ceptions  of  truth,  and  excite  the  religious  feelings  in  a  degree  com¬ 
pared  with  which  spoken  words  have  little  power.  For  example,  the 
pictures  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Last  Judgment  by  Rubens,  and 
of  the  Transfiguration  by  Raphael,  are  coincident  with  Scriptural  truth, 
and  will  haunt  the  memory  and  awaken  awful  fear,  or  profound  adora- 
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tion,  or  tender  love,  days  and  weeks  after  they  are  withdrawn  from 
the  sight.  These  works  are  an  index  of  what  the  human  soul  is 
capable  of  effecting,  and  their  direct  tendency  is  to  fill  the  mind  with 
exalted  views  of  the  glory  of  Him  who  breathed  into  man  the  breath 
of  genius.  They  present  before  him  who  gazes  upon  them  an  ideal 
of  excellence  in  the  highest  degree  exciting  and  influential,  whatever 
be  the  nature  of  his  pursuits.  In  possessing  susceptibilities  that  can 
derive  satisfaction  from  such  sources,  he  is  inwardly  exalted.  By  the 
aid  of  this  almost  spiritual  pencilling,  he  can  grasp  some  of  those  con¬ 
ceptions  which  would  be  otherwise  dim  and  shadowy.  In  this  world 
we  do  not  need  intellect  nor  truth,  but  that  power  that  will  excite  the 
soul  and  fasten  it  on  the  truth  and  beauty  with  which  its  own  depths 
and  all  objective  nature  are  filled. 

Now  it  is  in  vain  to  say  that  this  is  mere  fancy,  a  momentary  im¬ 
pression  which  exerts  no  practical  efect  on  the  heart  and  life.  A 
man  may  be  educated  for  heaven  by  the  reflex  influence  of  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  his  own  soul,  as  truly  as  by  a  precept  or 
an  objective  motive.  The  more  pure  and  elevated  one’s  feelings  are 
on  any  subject,  the  more  laden  his  mind  is  with  all  the  symbols  of 
grace  and  beauty,  the  more  able  he  will  be  to  resist  the  allurements 
to  evil  by  which  he  is  beset. 

No  true  Protestant  would,  indeed,  undertake  to  apologize  for  the 
creations  of  taste  and  art  in  Italy,  so  far  as  they  misinterpret  or  con¬ 
found  Scriptural  truth,  or  inculcate  theological  error,  or  excite  un¬ 
worthy  passions  and  criminal  desires.  In  the  reformed  and  better 
age,  which,  we  believe  is  coming,  all  such  productions  will  be  swept 
away,  or  estimated,  as  we  now  estimate  the  fables  of  the  Greek  my¬ 
thology.  In  that  better  period,  too,  these  pursuits  will  not  usurp  a 
place  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  but  will  assume  their  appropri¬ 
ate  and  subordinate  position.  But  till  that  purer  state  of  society  ar¬ 
rives,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Italy  will  continue  to  rest  on 
the  Fine  Arts  as  one  of  its  surest  foundations.  The  growth  of  ages, 
what  is  so  incorporated  into  the  habits  and  feelings,  associated  with 
the  most  affecting  periods  of  human  life,  the  most  touching  offices  of 
the  church  and  the  holiest  recollections  of  history,  will  not  be  easily 
relinquished. 

Besides,  there  are  powerful  influences  in  the  Protestant  world, 
which  are  coincident  and  corroborating.  The  ritual  and  the  practices 
of  the  Lutheran  Communion  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  but  very 
partially  reformed.  Many  of  their  church  edifices  can  with  difficulty 
be  distinguished  from  the  papal.  Much  of  the  finest  poetry  of  the 
present  day,  the  best  of  the  romances,  and  of  the  most  splendid  essay 
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writing  lend  all  their  charms  and  power  in  strengthening  the  very 
tendency  on  which  the  Papal  system  reposes.  The  claims  of  theo* 
logical  truth  and  the  great  interests  of  mankind  are  made  to  yield  to 
the  charms  of  diction,  to  poetic  fancy  or  to  a  false  liberality.  The 
worshippers  of  the  fine  arts  in  most  of  the  Protestant  countries  of 
Europe  were  never  more  numerous  or  enthusia.stic  than  they  are  at 
this  moment,  never  more  willing  to  sacrifice  truth  to  outward  beauty, 
never  more  willing  to  promote  by  their  example,  what  in  profession 
they  would  disown.  The  fascinations  of  genius  are  in  some  instances, 
an  apology  for  what  is  no  more  nor  less  than  undisguised  sensualism. 
The  pious  and  Protestant  king  of  Prussia  has  now  in  his  national  col¬ 
lection  in  Berlin,  two  or  three  productions  exquisite  in  art,  but  which 
would  not  be  openly  exposed  in  the  States  of  the  church  in  Italy. 

5.  The  system  has  been  sustained  by  means  of  the  truth  which  it 
includes  in  its  creeds  and  formularies.  It  is  owing  to  the  same  reason 
in  part  that  the  Mohammedan  faith  has  been  able  to  maintain  an  in¬ 
dependent  existence  so  long.  Truth  cannot  be  wholly  buried  up.  It 
has  a  certain  innate  and  recuperative  energy.  It  may  be  darkened 
and  perverted ;  it  may  be  mixed  with  sophisms,  or  ingeniously  explained 
away,  or  caricatured ;  during  long  ages  it  may  seem  to  have  left  the 
world  to  a  dead  formalism  or  to  a  malignant  fanaticism ;  yet  it  se¬ 
cretly  operates  in  some  hearts.  Like  those  infiuences  which  are  at 
work  in  the  hard,  wintry  ground,  it  is  silently  preparing  its  forces 
and  will  in  due  time  reveal  some  little  spots  of  cheerful  verdure. 

The  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  the  authorized  standard 
of  the  Catholic  church.  No  fault  can  be  found  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  these  articles,  and  of  the  explanations  which  arc  subjoined. 
All  Protestant  churches  would  fully  accord  with  important  parts 
of  the  Confession.  Indeed,  the  creeds  of  some  of  the  Protestant 
churches  are  in  a  large  measure  only  a  translation  from  the  Romish. 
Unwise  explanations,  acute  and  groundless  distinctions,  the  insertion 
of  positive  error,  the  multiplication  of  unauthorized  observances,  or 
even  the  immoral  lives  of  not  a  few  who  administer  the  system,  do 
not  wholly  change  its  nature,  cannot  entirely  exclude  its  redeeming 
influence.  Not  seldom,  some  individuals,  whose  hearts  have  been 
touched  by  divine  grace,  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  ground  in 
the  Catholic  church,  though  they  have  boldly  preached  some  saving 
truths,  and  neglected  or  denounced  the  pernicious  errors  by  which 
they  were  surrounded. 

Such  appear  to  be  some  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  protracted 
existence  and  comparatively  flourishing  state  of  the  Italian  church. 
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Her  errors  in  doctrine,  and  her  anti-Christian  practices  find,  indeed, 
a  vigorous  nourishment  in  the  tendencies  of  depraved  human  nature. 
But  unmixed  error  and  superstition,  or  unadulterated  depravity,  can¬ 
not  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  long  duration  of  this  church.  Her 
strength  lies  in  the  artful  commingling  of  good  and  evil  elements,  in 
having  at  her  command  resources  for  most  adroit  management,  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  appeal  to  some  of  the  most  innocent,  as  well  as  powerful, 
tendencies  of  our  nature,  in  taking  advantage  of  varying  events  in 
Providence  and  of  the  changing  aspects  of  society,  and  in  being  able 
to  point  to  such  men  as  Bernard  and  Borromeo,  Pascal  and  Fenelon 
and  the  present  bishop  of  Rome,  as  undoubted  proofs  of  the  excellent 
fruits  which  the  system  is  fitted  to  produce. 

II.  We  shall  now  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  adduce  some  of 
the  causes  of  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  especially, 
though  by  no  means  exclusively,  as  it  exists  in  Italy ;  and  shall  enu¬ 
merate  some  of  the  facts  which  prove  that  this  system  is  in  conflict 
with  the  Bible,  with  sound  reason  and  with  the  advancement  of  socie¬ 
ty,  and  which  assure  us  of  its  reformation  or  its  ultimate  overthrow. 

One  preliminary  remark  is  important.  The  Italian  Catholic  does 
not  see  with  our  eyes.  He  does  not  examine  his  system  through  a 
Protestant  medium.  His  principles  of  inquiry  are  not  drawn  from 
the  inductive  philosophy.  The  priest,  educated  under  a  difierent  sys¬ 
tem  of  dialectics,  is  not  familiar  with  that  large,  round  about,  common 
sense  of  which  Locke  writes,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  apply 
to  a  religious  system.  We  are  sometimes  amazed  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  does  not  look  at  a  church  question  as  we  are  taught  to  ex¬ 
amine  it.  In  his  religious  services,  we  may  continually  witness 
scenes  so  trivial  and  contemptible,  that  we  are  astonished  at  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  principal  performers,  and  at  the  gullibility  of  the  awe-strick¬ 
en  crowd.  But  the  Romish  priest  is  trained  to  substitute  ingenuity 
for  argument,  plausible  suppositions  for  facts,  subtle  discrimination 
for  solid  reasoning.  There  is  indeed  little  common  ground  between 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  theologian.  The  mind  of  the  latter  has 
been  trained  for  ages  in  a  manner  so  unlike  that  of  an  intelligent 
Protestant,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  overthrow  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  by  argument.  So  it  is  with  the  mass  of  the  devo¬ 
tees.  They  seem  to  have  lost  or  never  possessed  the  power  to  per¬ 
ceive  what  is  ludicrous  or  utterly  trivial.  But  while  we  pity  their 
credulity,  they  are  grieved  at  our  infidelity  or  shocked  at  our  irrev¬ 
erence  and  the  frigid  unconcern  which  we  exhibit  in  witnessing  the 
celebration  of  the  most  awful  mysteries  of  their  faith. 
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These  considerations  should  teach  us  to  judge  of  the  Romish  prac¬ 
tices  with  all  Christian  candor  and  charity ;  they  may  also  lead  us  to 
moderate  our  expectations  of  the  very  speedy  overthrow  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  It  has  such  a  tenacious  hold  of  the  senses  and  the  imagination, 
the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  people,  that  the  process  of  extinguish¬ 
ing  it,  or  of  thoroughly  reforming  it,  may  be  difficult  and  protracted. 

1.  The  Roman  Catholic  system  is  not  favorable  to  the  industry 
and  physical  prosperity  of  a  State.  No  comparison  is  more  fair,  none 
can  be  less  easily  set  aside  than  that  which  is  often  instituted  between 
the  principal  Protestant  and  Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  The  ar¬ 
gument  is  open  and  read  of  all  men ;  it  cannot  be  met,  nor  its  force 
evaded.  Protestantism  is  favorable  to  the  temporal  prosperity  of 
nations  ;  Roman  Catholicism  is  not,  or  in  proportion  as  it  is,  it  de¬ 
parts  from  its  spirit  and  usages. 

The  reasons  of  this  contrast  are  perfectly  obvious.  The  general 
influence  of  the  Papacy  in  repressing  freedom  of 'thought,  indepen¬ 
dence  of  opinion,  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  the  motives  to 
individual  exertion,  is  not  confined  to  the  territory  of  morals  and  reli¬ 
gion  ;  it  has  extended  over  the  entire  physical  life,  all  the  departments 
of  industry  and  action.  If  the  members  of  a  community  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  think  on  questions  affecting  their  spiritual  interests,  they 
will  be  apt  to  be  sluggisli  and  thriftless  in  all  which  pertains  to  their 
temporal  well-being. 

Again,  through  its  innumerable  festivals  and  holy-day  observances, 
Romanism  essentially  interferes  with  habits  of  industry  and  the  reg¬ 
ular  business  of  life.  The  command,  “  Six  days  ^halt  thou  labor,” 
is  interpreted  to  mean,  “three  or  four  days  shalt  thou  labor;  all  the 
rest  shall  be  fasts  or  holidays.”  The  number  of  canonized  saints  on 
its  calendar  is  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-eight,^  the  annual  festivals 
of  multitudes  of  whom  are  celebrated  by  the  church  universal,  or  by 
large  portions  of  it.  The  checks  upon  industry,  and  the  habits  of 
idleness  arising  from  this  source,  where  the  fasts  and  festivals  are  ob¬ 
served  with  any  degree  of  strictness,  are  innumerable. 

Besides,  the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  who  pursue  no  useful  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  who  are  not  needed  for  any  spiritual  purpose,  is  enormously 
great.  The  city  of  Rome,  with  a  population  of  175,000,  has  more  than 
thi  ee  hundred  churches  and  one  ecclesiastic  to  every  thirty  of  its  pop¬ 
ulation.^  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  not  including  Sicily,  with  a  pop- 

'  Catalogue  Alphalietiqne  cles  Saints  et  Saintes,  avcc  la  date  dc  leur  mort  etdc 
leurs  f  tes,  Annuairc  Histori(iuc,  Paris,  1847. 

*  Tlie  city  of  Rome,  according  to  the  official  census,  reported  in  the  Augsbnrgh 
Aligein.  Zeit.,  1847,  had  54  parishes,  27,532  families,  39  bishops,  1514  priests, 
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nlation  of  about  six  millions,  has  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  priests 
and  persons  belonging  to  the  religious  orders.  The  barren  island  of 
Sardinia  is  furnished  with  one  hundred  and  seventeen  convents. 

Idleness,  rather  than  positive  immorality,  is  the  charge  which  is 
most  commonly  laid  at  the  door  of  the  priesthood  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  They  are  promenading  the  streets,  lounging  at  the  museums 
and  picture  galleries,  and  are  not  occupied  in  their  appropriate  calling. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  is  the  mother  of  idleness  as  well  as 
of  ignorance.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  in  many  parts  of 
Italy  are  indescribably  poor ;  the  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers  and  of  a  few  other  rich  men.  The  vast  Campagna  near 
Rome,  the  immense  Pontine  marshes  lining  the  Appian  Way  towards 
Naples,  impregnated  with  disease  and  death,  would  become  within 
two  years,  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman  or  New  Englander,  the 
garden  of  the  world.^  So  far  as  industry  and  the  true  principles  of 
Political  Economy  take  root  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  it  is  by  a 
departure,  and  only  by  a  departure,  from  the  spirit  of  the  system.2 

2.  The  Catholic  system  is  preeminently  a  materializing  system. 
It  measures  spiritual  truth,  to  a  great  extent,  according  to  a  gross  and 
earthly  standard.  It  clothes  pure  and  elevated  ideas  in  a  garb  foreign 
to  their  nature,  or  connects  with  them  mean  and  repulsive  associations. 
Instead  of  raising  mortals  to  the  skies,  it  robs  angels  of  their  spiritual 
glory.  The  sublime  and  dreadful  mysteries  of  the  invisible  world, 
into  which  the  seraphim  would  fear  to  intrude,  are  opened  to  the  vul¬ 
gar  gaze,  and  are  made  so  definite  and  mensurable  and  earthlike,  as 

2471  monks,  1754  nuns,  521  seminaries,  and  a  population  of  175,883.  Naples, 
with  a  population  of  360.000,  has  300  clmrclics. 

'  In  1797,  when  the  Papal  government  was  overturned  by  the  French,  the 
Board  of  Public  Subsistence  exliibitcd  a  deficit  of  3,293,000  crowns,  incurred  in 
retailing  bread  to  the  peojde. 

We  learned  the  following  facts  at  Naples  in  1847  on  the  best  authority.  The 
government  at  that  time  had  a  complete  monopoly  of  tobacco,  salt,  playing  cards 
and  snow.  The  last  article  is  considered  indispensable.  Salt  was  $2,.50  a  bushel. 
The  land-tax  was  sometimes  enormously  high,  amounting  to  one  foui'th  of  a  man's 
income.  But  it  was  very  unequal,  as  a  small  bribe  would  induce  the  assessors  to 
lay  a  light  tax  on  one,  while  that  laid  upon  another  who  happened  to  be  absent, 
or  who  would  not  pay  the  bribe,  w.as  ruinous.  The  country  enjoys  one  of  the 
finest  climates  and  has  a  most  fertile  soil,  yet  there  is  little  general  prosperity  and 
little  foreign  commerce.'  The  state  of  morals  in  the  city  is  deplorably  low.  Pimps 
abound  in  the  streets,  who  solicit  pas^gers  and  strangers  to  criminal  indulgence. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Cox,  an  English  physician,  one  fourth  of  the 
diseases  of  males  at  Naples,  is  either  depending  on  or  complicated  with  diseases 
caused  by  dissipation.  Contentions  and  quarrels  frequently  occur  among  dift’er- 
ent  priests  and  parishes. 
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to  lose  their  legitimate  influence  and  become  nearly  transformed  into 
material  substances. 

Proofs  and  illustrations  of  these  remarks  might  be  accumulated  al¬ 
most  without  end.  After  the  communicant  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  at  the  sacrament  he  says  :  “  May  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  preserve  my  soul  to  eternal  life,”i — his  body  really,  truly  and 
substantially.  When  the  last  notes  of  the  Sanctus  have  died  upon 
the  ear,  a  small  bell  tinkles,  and  our  Lord  is  physically  present  on  the 
altar,  under  the  emblems — his  literal  body  and  blood  are  partaken  of 
— a  physical,  materializing  interpretation  of  Scripture,  which  is  only  a 
specimen  of  a  system  which  is  applied  to  a  large  part  of  the  entire 
volume. 

Some  of  the  numerous  rules  laid  down  in  the  Roman  Missal  for  the 
taking  of  the  sacrament  are  disgustingly  minute,  surrounding  a  spirit¬ 
ual  truth  with  the  most  familiar  and  degrading  images.  Some  of  the 
articles  are  not  fit  for  quotation.  “  If  any  one  does  not  fast  after  mid¬ 
night,”  the  rubric  prescribes,  “  even  after  the  taking  of  water  only,  or 
of  any  other  drink  or  food,  even  in  the  shape  of  medicine,  and  in 
whatsoever  minute  quantity,  he  cannot  communicate  or  celebrate.  If 
the  residue  of  the  food  remaining  in  the  mouth  be  swallowed,  the  re¬ 
siduary  particles  do  not  prevent  communion,  since  they  are  not  swal¬ 
lowed  after  the  manner  of  food.  The  same  is  to  be  said,  if  in  wash¬ 
ing  the  face,  a  drop  of  water  should  be  sw’allow'ed,  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
tention.”! 

So  the  doctrines  of  repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  are  mis¬ 
erably  degraded  by  the  penances  and  indulgences  of  the  Romish  sys¬ 
tem,  even  if  we  admit  the  most  plausible  explanations  of  the  Catholic 
theologians.  The  intercourse  of  the  soul  of  man  with  its  Maker,  in 
its  most  solemn  moments,  in  the  deciding  crises  of  its  destiny  are  tam¬ 
pered  with  by  the  arts  of  a  mercenary  traffic.  Temporal  rewards  and 
punishments,  if  not  eternal,  are  made  a  marketable  commodity. 

Over  the  gateway  of  many  churches  in  Rome  is  to  be  seen  posted 
up  the  words :  “  Indulgentia  plenaria,  perpetua  et  quotidiana,  pro  vi- 
vis  et  defunctis.”  Sometimes  the  sentence  is  on  a  marble  slab  in  the 
church;  sometimes  it  is  a  w-ritten,  framed  tablet  of  parchment,  hang¬ 
ing  upon  a  column;  sometimes  in  gilt  letters  on  a  metal  plate;  at 
others,  on  a  loose  printed  paper.  On  the  inner  wall  of  the  church  of 
St.  Sebastian,  which  stands  without  the  walls  on  the  Appian  Way,  is 
a  marble  inscription  which  declar^  that  “  whosoever  shall  have  en¬ 
tered  it  (i.  e.  the  catacomb)  shall  obtain  plenary  remission  of  all  his 

'  Bi«hop  England’s  Explanation  of  the  Construction,  etc.  of  a  Church,  Rome, 
1845,  p.  144. 
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sins,  througli  the  merits  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand 
holy  martyrs,  and  of  forty-six  high  pontiffs,  likewise  martyrs,”  who 
were  interred  there.  “  So  many  are  the  indulgences  of  the  Lateran 
church,”  it  is  declared,  “  that  they  cannot  in  any  wise  be  numbered 
but  by  God  alone.”  ‘ 

The  great  facts  of  our  future,  spiritual  existence,  so  simple  and  sub¬ 
lime,  so  incapable  of  being  symbolized  by  the  gross  objects  of  sense, 
are  robbed,  in  the  sermons  of  the  Italian  preachers,  of  their  true  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  made  to  assume  the  most  grotesque,  or  repulsive,  material 
forms.  The  Paradise  and  Gehenna  of  the  Moslems,  the  Elysium  and 
the  Hades  of  Virgil  might  find  exact  counterparts  in  the  discourses  of 
many  professed  Christian  preachers. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  an  eloquent  Italian  friar  preached  in  Home. 
His  subject  was  the  Last  Judgment.  And  he  handled  it  in  a  manner 
to  terrify  the  poor  audience  to  the  utmost  degree,  using  every  art  his 
imagination  could  suggest.  Sometimes  he  threw  a  veil  over  the  Ma¬ 
donna’s  face,  or  turned  her  round,  for  she  moved  on  a  pivot,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  her  back  to  his  audience  in  token  of  alienation  of  feeling ; 
sometimes  he  shook  her  garments  which  were  black,  allusive  to  the 
train  of  thought  in  which  he  was  indulging ;  he  then  produced  an  iron 
chain  and  scourged  himself  violently  with  it,  the  harsh  clank  of  which 
against  the  panels  of  the  pulpit,  united  with  the  heavy  sounds  of  the 
ropes  with  which  some  of  his  hearers  were  lacerating  themselves,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  sobs  and  shrieks  of  the  females,  w'ere  terrifying  to  the 
firmest  nerves. 

On  the  following  evening,  his  subject  was  Hell.  It  might  have 
been  Omniscience  itself  that  was  speaking,  so  intimate  was  the  know¬ 
ledge  displayed  of  the  secrets  of  that  unknown  world.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  discourse,  he  called  for  a  lighted  pitch  torch,  which  was  in 
waiting,  and  deliberately  rolling  up  his  sleeve,  held  his  wrist  imme- 

*  The  following  are  taken  from  various  churches  in  Rome.  In  St.  Luigi  dei 
Francesci,  “whoever  prays  for  the  king  of  Fiance  has  ten  days  of  indulgence,”  by 
pope  Innocent  IV.  In  St.  Pietro  in  Carcerc.  “  S.  Sylvester  granted  every  day  to 
those  who  visited  it  1200  years  of  indulgence,  doubled  on  Sundays  and  command¬ 
ed  festivals,  and  besides,  every  day  the  remission  of  a  third  part  of  sins.”  In  St. 
Cosmo  and  Damian,  “  Gregory  I.  granted  to  all  and  each  one  visiting  this  church 
of  St.  Cosmo  and  Damian,  1000  years  of  indulgence,  and  on  the  day  of  the  station 
of  the  same  church,  the  same  Gregory  granted  10,000  years  of  indulgence.”  On  a 
marble  slab  near  the  door  of  the  church  of  St.  Saviour  di  Thermis,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Indulgences  conceded  in  perpetuity  by  high'pontiffs  in  this  church  Every 
day  of  the  year  there  are  1230  years  of  indulgence ;  for  all  Lent  there  is  plenary  in¬ 
dulgence  ;  for  the  pilgrims  there  is  every  day  plenary  indulgence.” — Uomanism  as 
ii  exists  in  Rome,  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Percy,  pp.  48 — 53. 
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diately  over  the  flame.  Su^h  was  the  torment,  he  said,  to  which 
every  member  of  the  sinner’s  body  would  be  subjected  through  all 
eternity.  There  was  no  flinching  on  the  part  of  the  friar,  so  strongly 
were  his  nerves  strung;  nor  was  there  any  deception.! 

Now  this  method  of  exhibiting  truth  was  extraordinary  only  in  de¬ 
gree.  It  habitually  appeals  to  the  inferior  part  of  our  nature.  It 
seeks  to  reduce  every  proposition  to  sensible  proof.  It  likes  to  trust 
in  nothing  which  cannot  be  seen  and  weighed  and  measured.  In 
short  its  tendency  is  to  sui)ercede  the  use  of  the  reason  by  reducing 
the  highest  and  most  spiritual  truths  to  the  level  of  the  outward  sense. 

3.  One  of  the  most  striking  forms  under  w'hich  Italian  Catholicism 
appears  is  that  of  a  baptized  paganism.  It  is  an  extraordinary  mix¬ 
ture  of  Roman  polytheism  and  Christianity.  The  stranger  at  Rome 
can  at  times  with  difficulty  recollect  whether  he  is  walking  in  the  streets 
of  Augustus’s  Rome  or  in  those  of  Pius  the  Ninth.  He  turns  a  corner 
and  passes  out  of  Jesus  Street  and  enters  Minerva  Street.  He  gazes 
upon  Vespasian’s  amphitheatre  and  then  listens  to  a  friar  preaching 
in  the- centre  of  it.  Looking  at  the  inscriptions  on  the  churches,  he 
reads  “  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  Santa  Maria  in  Lucina,  Santo 
Apollinare,  Santo  Martino.”  The  saints  Cosmo  and  Damiano  are 
worshipped  where  there  was  a  temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  A 
noble  building,  at  this  moment  nearly  perfect,  dedicated  to  Antoninus 
and  his  wife  Faustina,  is  now  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo.  One  de¬ 
scends  out  of  a  church  into  the  Mammertine  prison  where  Catiline’s 
fellow  conspirators  were  confined.  The  ancient  Romans  had  a  great 
number  of  local  gods,  who  presided  over  particular  places  or  occupa¬ 
tions.  St.  Martin  is  now  the  protector  of  the  millers.  St.  Luke  is 
the  patron  of  sculptors,  painters  and  architects.  A  likeness  of  the 
Madonna,  painted  by  him,  says  the  Roman  almanac,  exists  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  St.  Erasmus  is  the  advocate  against 
spasmodic  sufferings,  St.  Rocco  against  plagues,  St.  Bonosa  against 
the  small  pox  and  St.  Martha  against  epidemic  diseases.^  People 
take  their  feeble  children  to  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine  hill,  where  the  Roman  matrons  formerly  dedicated 
their  children  to  Romulus.  On  a  certain  day,  the  cardinals  are  seen 
sweeping  up  the  nave  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  their  scarlet  robes,  in  order  to 
kiss  the  bronze  statue  of  the  apostle,  w'hich,  it  is  said,  was  once  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  No  Roman  Catholic  will 
pass  it  without  going  through  the  ceremony.  Three  of  the  toe-nails 
of  the  right  foot  are  worn  away.  Cicero,  describing  a  statue  says, 
that  its  mouth  and  chin  were  somewhat  worn,  because  the  people 


‘  Rome  Fagan  and  Papal,  1846,  p.  244. 


®  Ibid.  p.  24. 
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in  their  prayers  and  thanksgivings  were  accustomed  not  only  to  wor¬ 
ship  it,  but  to  kiss  it.  On  the  left  side  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  on 
the  Capitoline  hill,  are  exposed  at  Christmas,  two  images  of  Augustus 
and  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  respectively,  in  memory  of  the  popular  tra¬ 
dition,  that  the  Sibyl  predicted  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  that  Au¬ 
gustus,  therefore,  erected  an  altar  to  her  memory.  Particular  church¬ 
es  in  Rome  are  filled  with  votive  offerings,  from  penitent  criminals,  or 
from  those  who  have  escaped  various  dangers.  The  ancient  mariner 
vowed  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  to  Neptune ;  the  shepherd  dedicated 
his  pipe  to  Pan ;  the  poet  vowed  to  Apollo,  and  the  successful  gene¬ 
ral  to  Jupiter  Feretrius. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  a  Roman  Catholic  funeral,  especially 
when  it  occurs  about  midnight.  The  body,  placed  on  a  bier,  is  borne 
on  men’s  shoulders,  with  the  face  exposed.  Two  files  of  hooded 
monks,  chant  the  offices  for  the  dead  in  a  low  and  melancholy  tone, 
each  bearing  a  gleaming  torch.  The  exact  counterpart  of  this  might 
have  been  witnessed  in  Rome  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  pagan 
brought  an  animal  or  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  an  offering  on  the  altar. 
He  performed  a  lustration  with  water  and  incense.  He  supplicated 
Vesta  and  Janus  with  grain  and  wine.  The  Christian  brings  a  com¬ 
position,  which  to  the  senses,  appears  to  be  nothing  but  flour  and  wa¬ 
ter,  but  which,  as  he  asserts,  is  the  very  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Christmas  is  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans ;  New  year’s  day  too 
was  a  day  of  great  account  in  ancient  Rome,  and  it  is  equally  so  in 
modern  Rome.  The  Carnival  is  a  representation,  in  innumerable 
particulars,  of  the  Saturnalia,  and  the  Bachanalian  Lupercalia  of  the 
ancients.^ 


*  The  Carnival  commences  on  Saturday  and  continues  eleven  days,  excejjting 
the  two  Sabbaths  and  Friday.  A  long  and  straight  street — the  Corso — is  filled 
with  masked  persons,  soldiers,  horses  and  carriages,  slowly  passing  in  two  lines 
and  then  returning  again.  The  maskers  are  decked  in  all  kinds  of  fantastic  gar¬ 
ments,  women’s  clothes,  horns  on  their  heads,  tails  sticking  out  of  their  bodies,  oc¬ 
casionally  pretending  to  drink  out  of  empty  bottles  in  their  hands,  reeling  as  if  in¬ 
toxicated,  etc.  In  each  of  the  carriages  are  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  persons, 
largely  provided  with  flowers  tied  together  in  knots,  and  with  little  balls  made  of 
lime  in  the  form  of  sugar-plums.  These  flowers  and  balls  are  thrown  Avith  great 
vigor  into  the  balconies  and  Avindows  of  the  houses,  or  into  the  faces  of  those  Avho 
are  in  the  streets,  and  are  returned  in  large  measure  from  every  direction.  In 
some  cases  half-pints  or  pints  of  these  plums  are  poured  down  in  rapid  succession 
upon  the  heads  and  faces  of  persons  passing.  This  most  grotesque  scene,  in  Avhich 
the  whole  population  of  the  eternal  city  seems  to  be  ergaged,  is  finally  closed  by 
the  racing  through  the  street  of  five  or  six  poor  horses,  without  riders,  urged  on  by 
the  shouts  of  the  people  and  by  little  goads  or  nails,  fastened  to  tin  plates  which 
they  wear. 
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In  defence  of  this  identification  of  the  customs  and  usages  of  Pagan 
and  Christian  Rome,  the  Catholic  maintains  that  the  demon  has 
been  exorcised,  the  polytheistic  rite  has  been  sanctified,  and  that  the 
vicegerent  of  the  Almighty  has  laid  his  holy  hands  on  the  heathenish 
symbol  and  converted  it  into  an  instrument  to  God’s  glory.  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  thus  obtained  a  visible  and  tangible  victory  over  the  an¬ 
cient  faith,  more  impressive  than  if  the  objects  of  this  idolatry  had 
been  all  extirpated. 

But  this  confident  advocate  forgets  that  a  law  of  the  human  mind 
is  stronger  than  a  decree  of  the  pope ;  that  none  of  his  blessings  or 
imprecations  can  annul  or  disturb  the  association  of  ideas.  The  im¬ 
perial  statue,  the  pagan  rite,  how  many  times  soever  the  holy  chrism 
has  been  poured  upon  them,  will  suggest  the  forbidden  idolatry,  may 
invite  to  a  repetition  of  the  unholy  act. 

This  perpetuation  of  the  old  polytheism,  this  amalgamation  of  the 
rites  of  idolatry  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  constitutes  one  of  the  weak¬ 
est  points  of  the  Romish  system.  It  is  a  crude  mixture,  a  heteroge¬ 
neous  conglomeration  of  particles  which  have  no  affinity.  Pure  Chris¬ 
tianity  indignantly  spurns  the  compromise,  disclaims  all  this  attempted 
fusion  of  contrary  elements,  and  will  stand,  if  at  all,  on  its  indepen¬ 
dent  simplicity. 

4.  Again,  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  is 
preeminently  childish  and  unreasonable.  If  its  most  earnest  efforts 
had  been  directed  to  dissociate  the  understanding  and  faith,  to  sepa¬ 
rate  belief  from  common  sense,  it  could  hardly  have  succeeded  more 
perfectly.  The  tax  which  it  practically  lays  on  the  credulity  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  almost  incredible.  This  childish  superstition  would  not 
be  extraordinary,  if  it  were  confined  to  the  unreasoning  and  illiterate 
multitude,  or  if  it  were  exclusively  seen  in  retired  villages,  or  secluded 
country  churches.  Our  commiseration  would  in  that  case  be  excited 
for  the  dupes  of  these  wretched  delusions.  But  when  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  churches  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world  are  the  selected  scenes 
^  of  this  jugglery ;  when  the  Holy  Father  himself  and  his  most  enlight¬ 
ened  servants  give  the  sanction  of  their  authority  and  presence,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  fables,  to  alleged  miracles  of  the  most  ludicrous 
and  lying  character,  the  pity  ends  in  astonishment  that  a  system  with 
such  elements  could  have  survived  a  thousand  years,  in  a  country 
that  claims  to  be  the  great  source  of  civilization,  and  the  central  seat 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

On  one  of  the  days  in  January,  1847,  the  Church  of  St.  Andrea 
delle  Fratte,  near  the  college  of  the  Propaganda,  was  filled  repeatedly ; 
every  individual  of  the  throng,  apparently,  except  a  few  foreigners. 
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went  up  to  the  priest,  successively,  and  kissed  a  bone,  said  once  to 
have  belonged  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  church.  Not  a  few  of  the 
elite  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  poor  peasantry,  were  there.  Children 
of  a  few  months  old  were  brought  in  to  touch  the  mysterious  relic. 
Those  who  were  particularly  devout  had  the  privilege  of  kissing  the 
fragment  twice  or  thrice. 

On  the  Coelian  hill,  just  inside  of  the  southern  wall  of  Rome,  stand 
two  of  the  seven  Basilican  churches  of  Rome,  St.  John  Lateran  and 
the  Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem.  The  view  from  the  top  of  St.  John 
Lateran  has  no  equal  in  Rome,  perhaps  not  on  earth.  There  are  but 
few  modern  buildings  in  the  vicinity  to  mar  the  prospect.  The  ruins 
of  old  Rome  rear  their  ivy-crowned  summits,  or  crumble  all  around 
with  a  most  melancholy  impressiveness.  On  the  west,  beyond  the 
Coliseum,  the  arch  of  Titus  and  the  Palatine,  the  Tiber  flows  into  the 
blue  Mediterranean,  both  river  and  sea  perfectly  distinct.  On  the 
north-west,  is  the  Roman  forum,  bounded  by  the  Tarpeian  rock  and 
the  Capitoline.  On  the  north  and  north-east  is  the  modern  city, 
crowned  by  that  one  imperial  dome.  Far  beyond,  the  prospect  is 
limited  by  the  single  mountain — still  in  the  winter,  “alta  stet  nive 
candidum,”  the  lyric  poet’s  Soracte.  On  the  east  and  south-east, 
bright  in  the  sun’s  setting  rays,  are  the  Sabine  hills,  Tusculum,  Pre- 
neste  and  other  objects  so  famous  in  Latin  story.  On  the  south, 
stretches  away  the  undulating  Campagna,  traversed  by  the  old  aque¬ 
ducts  with  their  vast  arches,  and  dotted  by  the  mouldering  fragments 
of  a  buried  world.  Here,  if  anywhere,  it  would  seem,  the  churches 
should  be  built  in  all  purity  and  .simplicity — the  chosen  seats  of  a  wor¬ 
ship  befitting  the  locality,  lifting  the  soul  to  Him,  who,  while  he  sees 
mighty  empires  decaying  beneath,  is  himself  from  everlasting  to  ever¬ 
lasting.  Yet  these  two  churches  are  the  selectest  receptacles  of  su¬ 
perstition  and  impious  fraud ;  of  relics  which  are  an  insult  to  the  hu¬ 
man  understanding,  and  which  pour  contempt  on  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

'  On  a  tablet  hanging  to  one  of  the  columns  of  the  tabernacle  over 
the  high  altar  in  St.  John  Lateran,  is  a  list  of  the  relics  which  are 
there  preserved.  Some  of  them  are  as  follows ;  part  of  the  arm  of  St. 
Helen,  mother  of  Constantine ;  part  of  the  bones  of  Salome,  mother 
of  John ;  a  finger  of  St.  Catharine  of  Siena ;  part  of  the  brain  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Paul ;  the  head  of  Zacharias,  father  of  John  the  Baptist ; 
the  cup  in  which  John  the  apostle  drank  poison  by  command  of  Do- 
mitian ;  part  of  his  garments,  and  of  the  chain  with  which  he  was 
bound  when  he  came  from  Ephesus  to  Rome ;  part  of  the  chin  of 
John  the  Baptist ;  part  of  our  Lord’s  cradle  at  Bethlehem,  and  of  the 
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napkin  with  which  he  wiped  his  hands  after  the  supper ;  one  of  the 
thorns  of  the  crown ;  part  of  the  sponge,  and  of  the  blood  and  water 
which  flowed  from  his  side.  In  this  church  is  also  the  veritable  table 
around  which  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  reclined  when  the  supper 
was  instituted. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  few  rods  east,  is  a  parchment 
list  suspended  on  the  wall  on  the  right  of  the  apsis.  Here  it  will  be 
decorous  to  quote  only  some  items.  Among  them  is  the  finger  of  St. 
Thomas,  with  which  he  touched  the  most  holy  side  of  our  Lord,  the 
same  finger  being  preserved  at  four  other  churches ;  the  altar  of  St. 
Helen,  so  holy  that  only  the  pontiff  and  one  cardinal  can  celebrate 
there ;  a  great  part  of  the  holy  veil  and  of  the  hair  of  the  virgin ;  and 
one  bottle  of  the  most  precious  blood  of  our  Lord. 

In  this  church,  also,  are  the  stone  on  which  the  angel  stood  when 
he  announced  the  incarnation ;  the  stone  where  the  Lord  w'rote  the 
law'  on  Mt.  Sinai ;  some  of  the  manna  of  the  desert ;  j)art  of  the  rod 
of  Aaron  which  budded ;  and  relics  of  eleven  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.^ 

Between  these  two  churches,  and  near  St.  John  Lateran,  is  a 
building  of  singular  form,  partly  resembling  a  church  and  partly  a 
house,  with  an  open  portico  in  front.  Within  this  portico,  are  three 
flights  of  steps.  The  middle  flight — the  Santa  Scala — is  that  by 
which  Jesus  entered  the  palace  of  Pilate.  The  steps  are  made  of 
marble,  and  covered  with  wood  to  guard  against  their  further  destruc¬ 
tion.  How  they  were  brought  there  is  a  matter  of  devout  conjecture. 
Sometimes  more  than  two  hundred  persons  are  seen  at  a  time  ascend¬ 
ing  upon  their  knees  this  middle  flight.  Protestants  are  permitted  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  other  two,  though  these  are  thought  to  have 
imbibed  a  portion  of  sanctity.  Under  the  Sacra  Confessione  in  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  encircled  by  a  beautiful  balustrade,  composed  of  mar¬ 
bles,  and  decorated  with  more  than  one  hundred  superb  lamps  con¬ 
tinually  burning,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  church 
repose.  In  the  Diario  Romano,  for  1847,  we  read,  “in  the  churches 
of  Ara-Coeli,  Francesco  a  Ripa  and  others,  is  performed  the  function 
of  the  replacement  of  the  Holy  Infant,  Jan.  6.”  This  image  was 
said  to  be  miraculously  painted  a  flesb  color,  and  it  is  held  in  the  high¬ 
est  veneration  by  the  citizens  of  Rome. 

The  contradiction  and  absurdities  into  which  this  relic-worship 
leads  would  be  astounding  w’ere  they  found  in  any  other  connection 
than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  may  not  be  inapposite  to 
quote  a  few  of  the  details. 


*  See  the  complete  lii<ts  of  these  relies  in  the  churches,  also  in  the  common  de- 
striptions  of  Rome,  e.  g.  Percy's  Romanism,  p.  82. 
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The  body  of  St.  Andrew  is  worshipped  at  Constantinople,  Amalfi, 
Toulouse,  in  Russia,  at  the  convent  of  the  apostles  in  Armenia,  with¬ 
out  reckoinng  a  sixth  head  of  the  apostle  which  may  be  kissed  at 
Rome.  The  body  of  St.  James  is  venerated  at  Compostella,  Verona, 
Toulouse,  Pistoie  and  Rome,  without  mentioning  a  sixth  head  which 
is  carried  in  procession  at  Venice,  and  a  seventh  which  is  preserved 
in  the  abbey  of  Arras  in  France.  There  are  eight  bodies  of  Luke, 
eighteen  of  Paul,  and  thirty  of  St.  Pancratius  in  as  many  different 
cities.  Constantinople  formerly  claimed  to  have  possession  of  St. 
Peter’s  body,  except  the  head  which  was  left  at  Rome.  His  relics 
are  venerated  in  the  abbey  of  Claude  in  France  and  in  the  convent 
of  Cluny  at  Arles.  There  is  a  finger  in  the  monastery  of  the  Three 
churches  in  Armenia,  a  thumb  at  Toulouse,  and  three  teeth  at  Mar¬ 
seilles.  The  chair  in  St.  Peter’s  church  in  which  that  apostle  exer¬ 
cised  his  office,  is  said  to  have  been  examined  by  the  profane  French 
soldiers  when  they  had  possession  of  Rome,  who  copied  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  namely,  “  There  is  but  one  God  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.” 
The  chair  was  probably  among  the  spoils  of  the  Crusaders. 

There  is  another  account  which  seems  to  show  that  there  have 
been  at  least  two  chairs  exhibited,  each  as  identically  the  chair  which 
St.  Peter  used.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1688,  when  the  chair  was 
cleaning,  in  order  to  be  set  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  Vati¬ 
can,  there  unluckily  appeared  carved  upon  it,  the  twelve  labors  of 
Hercules.  Giacomo  Bartolini,  who  was  present  at  the  discovery,  af¬ 
firms  that  their  worsbip  was  not  misplaced,  since  it  was  paid,  not  to 
the  wood,  but  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  Another  distinguished 
author  attempted  to  explain  the  labors  of  Hercules  in  a  mystical 
sense,  namely,  as  emblematical  of  the  future  exploits  of  the  popes.i 

5.  The  Roman  Catholic  system,  particularly  as  it  is  seen  in  Italy, 
is  throughout  in  all  its  parts  and  in  all  its  aspects,  a  religion  of 
symbols,  a  system  of  types  or  sensible  signs.  The  Romish  ritual, 
the  ceremonial,  interminable  in  length,  every  part  of  a  church,  every 
article  of  the  sacerdotal  dress,  every  fringe  on  that  dress,  every  pro¬ 
vision  which  is  made  for  man’s  spiritual  nature  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  in  the  most  minute  particulars,  are  significant,  are  crowded 
with  a  mystic  importance.  Myriads  of  instructors  start  up  on  every 
side,  who  will  never  allow  the  poor  man  to  think  an  original  thought, 
or  step  once  out  of  the  charmed  circle. 

The  crucifix  is  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  altar  where  the  bloody 
immolation  is  to  be  made ;  candles  are  lighted ;  by  their  blaze  exhib- 

*  See  Lady  Morgan’s  Italy,  and  the  Treatise  by  Dr.  A.  Slider,  on  the  ques^tion, 
Was  St.  Peter  ever  at  Rome  ?  London,  1846,  pp.  117, 118. 
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iting  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  fiery  tongues ;  the 
altar  must  be  of  stone  representing  the  rock  of  salvation ;  the  vest¬ 
ment  must  be  white  on  the  festival  of  those  saints  who,  without  shed¬ 
ding  their  blood,  gave  their  testimony  by  the  practice  of  exalted  vir¬ 
tues  ;  red  on  the  festivals  of  martyrs;  violet  in  times  of  penance; 
green  on  those  days  when  there  is  no  special  solemnity ;  and  black 
on  Good  Friday.  In  the  alb  of  the  priest  the  beholders  see  the  white 
robe  in  which  the  Saviour  was  clothed  when  he  was  sent  back  by 
Herod  to  Pilate.  The  cincture  reminds  the  faithful  of  the  corf 
which  bound  the  innocent  victim.  The  stole  is  significant  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Saviour  was  fastened  to  the  cross ;  it  forms  a 
kind  of  yoke  on  the  shoulders,  reminding  the  wearer  of  Jesus  who 
can  enable  him  to  bear  his  cross.  The  handkerchief  suggests  to 
the  congregation  the  cord  by  which  the  Lamb  of  God  was  bound  to 
the  pillar  when  he  was  scourged.  Another  vestment  represents  the 
seamless  coat  of  Christ.^ 

Thus  it  is  in  innumerable  particulars,  in  a  thousand  branches  and 
ramifications  of  this  cumbrous  system.  It  does  not  address  the  rea¬ 
son,  it  speaks  to  the  eye ;  it  does  not  lead  to  profound  meditation ;  it 
kindles  the  fancy.  It  discourages  all  liberal  inquiry,  all  manly  inves¬ 
tigation,  all  independent  training.^  It  is  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  human  race  is  to  be  forever  in  its  childhood,  always  to  be 
wrapped  in  its  swaddling  bands,  never  to  go  beyond  its  elementary 
lessons,  never  to  be  disengaged  from  the  hand  of  its  teacher,  never  to 
come  into  the  glorious  freedom  of  the  children  of  God.  It  is,  in 
many  of  its  aspects,  Judaism  carried  out  into  detail,  omitting  that 
common  sense  and  those  lofty  views  which  characterize  the  earlier 
Economy.  Now  the  question  is,  Will  the  world,  will  Italy,  always  be 
in  bondage  to  these  beggarly  elements?  to  the  provisions  of  an  intro¬ 
ductory  dispensation,  now  utterly  barren  and  effete  ?  The  question 
needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  answered.  As  surely  as  civilization 
and  knowledge  increase,  some  of  the  most  objectionable  characteristics 

'  See  Bishop  England’s  “Explanation,”  passim. 

®  “  Tlie  church  requires  of  her  children,  that  they  shall  conform  their  minds  to 
that  meaning,  which  has  been  received  in  the  beginning  with  the  books  themselves, 
from  their  inspired  compilers ;  and  that  they  will  never  take  and  interpret  them 
otherwise  than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  those  fathers,  who  in  every 
age  have  given  to  us  the  uninterrupted  testimony  of  this  original  signification. 
She  knows  of  no  principle  of  common  sense,  or  of  religion,  upon  which  any  in¬ 
dividual  could,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  assume  to  himself  the  prerogative  of 
discovering  the  true  meaning  of  any  passage  of  the  Bible  to  be  different  from 
that  which  is  thus  testified  by  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  great  bulk  of 
Christendom.” — Bishop  England. 
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of  the  Romish  system  must  be  abandoned.  The  contrast  between 
them  and  Christianity  is  as  great  as  it  is  between  the  Mishna  and  the 
New  Testament. 

6.  Again,  the  Roman  Catholic  system  is  based  on  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  or  the  misinterpretation  of  a  very  few  picked  passages  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  This  is  obvious,  not  only  in  her  written  Apologies,  but  upon 
and  within  her  churches ;  in  the  inscriptions  on  her  altars ;  in  her 
monumental  tablets  for  the  dead ;  on  her  memorial  crosses  by  the 
road  side,  and  wherever  she  has  been  able  to  affix  her  watchwords. 
The  text  declaring  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  “  Tu  es  Petrus  et 
super  hanc  petram  aedificabo  ecclesiam  meam,  et  tibi  dabo  claves 
regni  coelorum,”  is  written  in  colossal  letters  of  gold  upon  a  purple 
ground  within  the  dome  of  her  metropolitan  temple.  The  one 
passage  in  which  auricular  confession  finds  its  authority,  is  rung  upon 
by  a  thousand  changes.  One  isolated  passage,  ever  on  the  lips  of 
the  priest,  is  the  invariable  support  of  the  mysterious  transubstantia- 
tioD.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  rest  on  the  mono^liable.  From  a 
solitary  declaration,  is  derived  the  power  of  the  priest  to  absolve  the 
sinner.  The  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  is  inferred  from  half  a  verse,. 
which  by  natural  implication,  teaches  the  direct  contrary.  The  celi¬ 
bacy  of  the  clergy  has  its  basis  on  a  few  passages  which,  according  to 
the  declarations  of  the  inspired  writers  themselves,  had  only  a  local 
and  temporary  application.  The  doctrine  of  penances  appeals  to 
the  mistranslation  of  a  single  Greek  noun. 

Now  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  any  system  of  religious  doc¬ 
trine  or  of  church  government  which  can  find  no  wider  suppOTt  must 
ultimately  fall.  No  Christian  hierarchy  can  stand  which  shrinks  from 
an  examination  of  any  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  or  which  puts  forth  its 
claims  on  the  strength  of  a  few  passages  which  are  severed  from  their 
context.  It  is  the  glory  of  Protestantism  that  it  has  no  favorite  chap¬ 
ters  and  verses.  It  stands  or  falls  on  the  spirit  of  the  entire  volume, 
on  the  widest  induction  of  particulars,  on  the  consentaneous  support 
of  all  the  sacred  writers,  and  of  all  which  they  declare.  It  pretends 
to  no  darling  apostle,  to  no  artfully  culled  symbols ;  it  shrinks  from 
no  argument,  is  afraid  of  no  catechizing,  never  arrays  faith  against 
reason,  and  relies  on  that  same  broad,  common  sense  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  which  our  great  jurist  would  apply  to  the  constitution  of 
his  country. 

7.  We  may  infer,  finally,  the  ultimate  downfall,  or  the  essential  re¬ 
formation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  in  Italy,  from  the  character 
and  history  of  the  present  pontiff. 

When  the  historian  Niebuhr  was  in  Rome,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
VoL.  V.  No.  20.  53 
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he  said  that  the  Italians  were  a  nation  of  walking  dead  men.  It  is  so 
no  longer.  About  two  years  since,  there  was  a  concerted  night  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  former  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Genoa.  The 
mountain  tops,  which  no  police  men  could  reach,  were  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  in  a  blaze.  These  midnight  fires  responding  from  sum¬ 
mit  to  summit,  were  but  a  symbol  of  the  fires  that  were  burning  in  a 
nation’s  breast.  It  was  the  signal  of  the  reunion,  of  the  renationalizing 
of  the  Italian  State.  It  had  found  in  one  name,  as  it  thought,  a  binding 
watchword,  in  one  man  a  living  impersonation  of  its  spirit.  Pius  the 
Ninth  was  not  elected  by  accident.  He  did  not  owe  his  elevation  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  French  ambassador,  of  to  a  misapprehension  of 
his  character  on  the  part  of  the  conclave.  He  was  elected  because 
he  had  served  in  a  civil  employment  before  he  became  a  priest;  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  native  of  the  liberal,  the  Adriatic  side,  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula;  because  men  bad  confidence  in  his  frank,  open  and  good  face; 
in  short,  because  he  was  the  antipodes  of  that  aged  bigot,  Gregory 
XVI. ‘  Pius  the  Ninth  was  chosen  because  he  would  open  the  prison 
doors  and  let  the  captive  go  free;  because  it  was  hoped  that  he  would 
do  that  which  had  so  often,  and  in  so  many  places,  been  attempted  in 
vain,  for  which  torrents  of  patriot  blood  had  been  shed,  for  which 
Austrian  dungeons  had  been  filled  and  thousands  of  exiles  had  wan¬ 
dered  in  distant  lands.  His  election  was  a  necessity  of  the  times,  to 
which  a  thousand  influences  had  been  for  many  years  converging. 
A  second  Gregory  could  not  have  worn  the  mitre  six  months.  No 
college  of  cardinals,  or  fortress  of  St.  Angelo,  or  inherited  sanctity 
could  have  saved  him.  The  Roman  States  would  have  had  a  liberal 
pope,  or  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  would  have  been  left  vacant. 

Wliat  are,  and  what  probably  will  be  the  consequences  of  his  ele¬ 
vation,  or  what  change  w'ill  be  effected  either  under  his  guidance,  or 
in  opposition  to  his  will  ? 

First,  the  idea  of  the  pope’s  infallibility  as  a  temporal  or  a  spiritual 
prince  has  been  rudely  assailed,  and  can  with  difficulty  ever  regain  its 
ascendancy.  The  absurdity  of  it  is  subjected  to  constant  and  most 
humiliating  tests.  So  doubtful  has  it  become,  so  ill  fitted  is  it  to 
meet  the  sudden  emergencies  of  the  present  times,  .so  extensively  is 
its  inefficiency  known  and  canvassed,  that  its  former  strenuous  advo¬ 
cates,  as  it  should  seem,  must  abandon  it. 

Secondly,  the  adoption  of  those  civil  arid  municipal  reforms  in  the 
States  of  the  church  and  throughout  Italy  which  are  most  urgently 

'  It  is  said  that  this  po])e  jjunished  capitally  in  sixteen  years,  in  a  population  of 
less  than  three  millions,  three  hundred  persons,  and  incarcerated,  mostly  for  polit¬ 
ical  offences,  not  less  than  thirty  thousand. 
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needed.  The  days  of  misgovernment,  of  legalized  oppression,  of  ex¬ 
clusive  aristocratic  2)retension,  and  of  a  wretched  serfdom,  converting 
some  of  the  fairest  districts  in  the  world  into  a  desert,  are  fast  passing 
away.  Rome,  if  she  would  retain  a  tithe  of  her  power,  must  practise 
ilie  lessons  of  industry  and  a  wise  economy. 

Thirdly,  the  separation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  This 
is  virtually  effected  already.  The  pope  at  the  present  moment  is 
an  ecclesiastical  sovereign  and  no  more.  It  is  not  the  cardinal  legate 
who  governs  Bologna;  it  is  the  citizens  themselves.  It  is  not  the 
pope  who  sends  his  troops  into  Lombardy  or  who  disbands  the  Swiss 
guard,  or  exiles  the  company  of  Jesus ;  it  is  public  opinion,  acting 
through  laymen  at  Rome.  The  country  of  Brutus  and  Cicero  and 
Rienzi,  which,  three  years  ago,  was  a  despotism  as  absolute  as  any 
which  existed  on  earth,  is  now  virtually  a  republic. 

Fourthly,  the  immediate  introduction,  to  some  extent,  of  Protestant 
opinions,  of  free  discussion  on  matters  of  religion  and  of  an  unre¬ 
stricted  press.  The  light  has  hitherto  been  .•systematically  shut  out. 
For  ages  an  embargo  has  been  laid  on  everything  which  would  dis¬ 
turb  the  Catholic  belief.  The  ports  and  custom-houses  of  Italy  have 
sought  to  exclude  Protestant  opinions  as  zealously  as  they  would  the 
infection  of  the  plague. t  But  this  peremptory  exclusion,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  is  at  an  end.  The  Index  Expurgatorius  will,  probably,  be 
hereafter  nothing  but  an  historical  curiosity  on  the  shelves  of  the  Va¬ 
tican.  Even  should  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  civil  liberty  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  the  Austrian  supremacy  be  again  restored  in  Lombardy, 
still,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  reinstate  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  2)apal  exclusiveness.  Vienna  herself  feels  the  quickening 
breath  of  freedom.  This  beautiful  land,  there  is  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  will  not  again  become  the  theatre  of  Jesuit  intrigue  and  of  in¬ 
quisitorial  cruelty.  Whether  monarchy,  in  a  limited  form,  again  ob¬ 
tain  the  ascendancy  or  not,  the  cause  of  Protestant  liberty  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  accession  of  strength  which  must  ere  long  sw'eep  away  all 
obstacles. 

Fifthly,  we  may  also  hope  that  some  of  the  more  objectionable  and 
comparatively  modern  features  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  will  be 
abandoned.  An  economical  or  civil  reformation  must  modify,  in  a  va- 

'  Three  or  four  years  ago,  a  gentleman  found  it  impossible  to  )>roenrc  a  IJible 
in  the  vernaeular  tongue  at  any  of  the  book-shops  in  home.  In  1846-7,  no  copy 
of  an  Italian  Bible  could  be  found  for  sale  in  several  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
country,  excejit  that  of  Martini,  which  is  in  several  volumes  octavo.  Kow  it  is 
stated  in  the  public  prints,  that  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  Westminster  A.ssembly’s 
Catechism,  e.xtracts  from  the  writings  of  Vinct  and  of  other  Trotcstants,  are  trans¬ 
lated  into  Italian  and  freely  distributed. 
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riety  of  ways,  some  of  the  practices  and  doctrines  of  the  papacy. 
Certain  usages  and  articles  of  belief  cannot  endure  the  ordeal  which 
emancipated  reason,  popular  education,  or  an  enfranchised  Bible  would 
of  necessity  establish.  The  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
religious  belief  always  accompanies  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  must  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven  essentially  reform,  if  it  does  not 
gradually  destroy  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 

The  degree  of  freedom  which  the  Vaudois,  who  dwell  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Piedmont,  after  ages  of  persecution,  now  enjoy,  and  which  has 
made  a  hundred  Alpine  vallies  break  forth  into  singing,  is  but  an  ear¬ 
nest,  we  trust,  of  that  perfect  liberty  in  Christ  which  shall  ere  long 
prevail  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  Lombard  Plain  to  the  utmost 
South.  Then  it  will  be,  indeed,  fair  Italy — sublime  and  graceful  in 
outward  nature,  with  the  larger  air,  the  purple  light,  and  a  sun 
sinking  into  the  sea  with  a  lustre  peculiarly  his  own,  full  of  old  remi¬ 
niscences  that  stir  the  soul  to  its  depths,  the  parent  of  freedom,  the 
home  of  art,  the  nurse  of  genius  in  its  noblest  forms,  the  guardian 
of  those  whose  “dust  is  immortality,”  where  sleeps  on  Ravenna’s 
shore  one  who  spake  of  “  things  invisible  to  mortal  eye,”  where  was 
revealed  to  another  all  deathless  ideals  of  beauty,  where  apostles 
and  martyrs  still  repose  united  to  Jesus,  where  Ambrose  sung  and 
Augustine  saw  the  vision  of  the  city  of  God,  whose  very  soil  is  in¬ 
stinct  with  thought,  whose  “  ashes  are  yet  warm,” — how  fair  she  will 
be  when  there  are  no  sad  contrasts  in  her  moral  and  religious  state, 
when  the  spirit  that  once  evangelized  the  eternal  city  shall  again 
pervade  her  plastic,  susceptible  and  most  interesting  people,  when 
from  all  her  vine-crowned  hills  and  delicious  valleys,  the  ransomed 
of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  ever¬ 
lasting  joy. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

remarks  on  a  sermon  delivered  by  the  late  dr. 

EMMONS  OF  FRANKLIN  BEFORE  THE  NORFOLK  EDUCATION 

SOCIETY,  DORCHESTER,  JUNE  11,  1817. 

Ky  Rev.  Leonard  Wilhingtorv,  Xewbury,  Ms. 

Thp:  reputation  of  Dr.  Emmons  as  a  theologian  has  been  destined 
to  undergo  all  that  variety  which  arises  from  the  different  degrees  of 
attention  which  the  public  has  been  disposed  to  pay  to  his  works.  He 
has  made  his  first,  his  second  and  his  third  impression  on  the  public 
mind ;  his  first  impression  was  a  strong,  and,  perhaps  we  may  add,  a 
blind  admiration  from  his  own  little  school  of  followers,  and  deep  con¬ 
demnation  from  the  rest  of  the  religious  world;  then  came  a  time 
when  his  principles  were  generally  discussed ;  and,  while  every  body 
accorded  him  the  excellence  of  a  most  luminous  style  and  a  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he  was  to  arrive,  together  with  their 
connection  with  the  premises,  still  he  was  regarded  by  many  as  a 
writer  of  perverse  ingenuity,  more  pleased  with  a  paradox  than  a 
common  truth,  never  startled  at  his  own  conclusions,  if  he  could  sup¬ 
port  them  wdth  a  seeming  demonstration  ;  in  a  word,  a  man  who  was 
willing  to  waste  his  powers  on  recondite  subtleties  rather  than  in  pro¬ 
moting  useful  knowledge  or  practical  piety.  We  believe  his  works 
are  fast  making  their  third,  and,  perhaps,  permanent  impression.  We 
hear  it  suggested,  and  we  fully  accord  with  the  suggestion,  that  few 
men  stand  as  fair  a  chance,  among  New  England  authors,  to  be  a 
classic  as  he.  He  had  a  double  soul ;  he  was  not  a  mere  Eleve  of 
the  Hopkinsian  school ;  he  uttered  truths  deep  as  the  foundations  of 
human  thought,  and  lasting  as  eternity.  He  wanted  nothing  to  make 
him  one  of  the  profoundest  of  reasoners  but  a  more  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  history  of  human  speculation.  Most  of  the  Hopkinsians, 
we  suspect,  were  men  of  great  acuteness  but  of  narrow  erudition. 
They  went  over  ground  already  beaten  and  wrere  sometimes  deceived 
by  sophistries  which  the  world  had  rejected;  still  they  were  bold, 
whole-souled  men,  and  among  them,  none  stood  higher  than  the  sage 
of  Franklin.  He  was  a  perfect  emanation  of  New  England ;  close  in 
his  attention,  deep  in  his  insight,  true  to  his  convictions ;  earnest, 
consistent,  luminous  and  sincere.  We  have  heard  him  indeed  cen¬ 
sured  for  not  knowing,  or  not  distinguishing  the  cases  when  the  pre- 
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raises  support  the  conclusion  from  those  in  which  the  conclusion  up. 
sets  the  premises.  But  in  this  respect,  Berkeley  was  more  bold  and 
paradoxical  than  he.  Certainly  no  man  can  read  him  without  many 
suggestions,  which  a  mind  far  less  fertile  than  that  of  the  author  of 
them,  may  work  into  permanent  and  useful  truths. 

The  sermon  on  which  we  shall  attempt  a  few  remarks,  was  deliv¬ 
ered  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  happiest  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  author.  As  Dr.  Emmons  never  wrote  without  an  aim, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  had  in  view  some  opinions  then  grow¬ 
ing  into  fashion,  which  he  regarded^  at  least,  as  partial  errors.  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  might  have  had  Andover  in  view.  Possibly  it  may  be  said, 
that  he  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the  science  which  he  seems  to 
depreciate — Biblical  Criticism.  The  sermon  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  friendly  severity  ever  offered  to  a 
rival  whom,  by  admonishing,  we  mean  to  correct.  Dr.  Emmons  was 
not  one  of  the  soft  souls  that  wind  wreathes  of  roses  around  the  vic¬ 
tims  they  mean  to  sacrifice ;  nor  was  he  a  malignant  man,  whose  ob¬ 
ject  is  pain  and  whose  wounds  are  mortal.  But  such  he  was,  both  for 
morals  and  discernment,  that,  whenever  he  speaks,  he  deserves  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  prevalent  doctrine,  in  some  of  our  seminaries,  when  this  dis¬ 
course  was  delivered  (and  perhaps  it  still  continues  to  be  the  same) 
was,  that  we  must  come  to  the  Bible  for  theological  knowledge,  just 
as  we  come  to  the  phenomena  of  nature  for  natural,  with  the  mind 
dissociated  from  all  its  previous  biasses  and  conceptions,  a  mere  tahvla 
rasa^  and  derive  our  system  not  from  human  creeds,  but  from  the  in¬ 
spired  volume ;  as  Chalmers  says,  we  must  take  our  grammar  and 
dictionary  and  interpret  the  Bible  just  as  if  we  knew  nothing  before. 
The  only  corypheus  we  must  adopt,  is  not  systems,  but  history,  customs, 
laws  and  manners ;  and  your  system  must  be  your  last  conclusion ; 
the  suggestion  of  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  which  have  no  system 
involved  in  them ;  that  is,  you  must  go  through  a  long  forest,  without 
a  ray  of  light,  until  you  reach  the  further  verge,  and  then  it  seems  to 
be  implied  that  the  sunshine  will  break  suddenly  upon  you.  Long 
suspense  was  to  lead  you  to  conclusion,  and  painful  doubt  to  happy  so¬ 
lution.  The  public  mind  was  then  passing  from  the  dogmatic  teach¬ 
ing  of  a  previous  day  to  the  new  element ;  and  no  wonder  if  it  did 
not  stop  at  the  middle  point  of  truth  and  w’isdom.  It  was  at  this 
time,  that  Dr.  Emmons,  who  loved  such  an  office,  uttered  this  astou- 
ishing  paradox :  No  man,  I  believe,  ever  has  formed,  or  ever  can 
form,  a  consistent  scheme  or  system  of  divinity  from  the  Bible  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  some  systematical  writer  or  instructor.”  See  Ser- 
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mon,  page  18.  And  again :  “  The  knowledge  of  sacred  history  and 
biblical  philology  is  very  different  from  the  proper  knowledge  of  di¬ 
vinity.”  We  remember  the  astonishment  and  even  disgust  with 
which  these  opinions  were  then  by  many  received.  And  we  must 
confess  with  some  shame  that  we  shared  in  the  general  censure.  But 
time  and  observation  have  wrought  a  great  revolution  in  our  own 
mind.  No  doubt  there  is  plausibility  and  even  truth  in  placing  creeds 
and  systems  far  below  the  Bible  in  point  of  authority.  But  we  are 
almost  equally  sure  that  Dr.  Emmons  uttered  not  only  a  paradoxical 
opinion  but  a  salutary  truth. 

It  is  not  true  that  each  individual  must  be  expected  to  derive  all 
his  opinions  originally  from  the  Bible ;  that  is  a  task  too  mighty  for 
any  power  short  of  the  collected  sagacity  of  the  whole  race.  No 
doubt  human  opinions  should  be  based  wholly  on  the  Bible.  But  the 
Bible  is  a  deep  book,  an  ancient  book ;  and,  like  all  other  wise  books, 
it  has  a  latent  system,  which,  when  once  discovered,  harmonizes  all 
its  doctrines  and  pours  light  on  every'  page.  It  has  its  XoyoSi  as  the 
Platonists  say — that  is,  a  reigning  thought,  a  harmonizing  idea,  which 
is  above  all  language  and  by  which  language  itself  must  be  understood. 
Now  until  a  man  seizes  this  reigning  idea,  he  is  in  a  mist ;  he  is  like 
a  mariner  on  a  wide  sea,  without  a  polar  star  or  compass ;  he  is  obliged 
to  anticipate  this  Xoyog — this  predominant  object  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  so  necessary  to  him  that  in  all  successful  investigations,  in  all  ex¬ 
planations  of  dark  and  difficult  treatises,  the  reader  is  obliged  to  adopt 
and  abandon  several  false  suppositions  before  he  reaches  the  true. 
For  nothing  can  be  interpreted  until  the  main  end  of  interpretation  is 
assumed  and  surmised,  just  as  Columbus  conjectured  the  existence  of 
the  Western  world  and  even,  in  some  degree,  its  direction,  before  he 
could  possibly  steer  to  find  it.  “  In  the  beginning,”  says  John,  “  was 
the  word  and  the  word — Xoyog — was  with  God  and  the  word  was 
God.”  Without  denying  the  personality  of  the  word,  we  may  say, 
that  the  system  of  which  Christ  was  the  incarnation,  is  latent  in  the 
first  pages  of  the  Bible  and  blazes  on  and  illumines  the  last. 

Comparisons  are  often  taken  from  philosophy ;  and  it  is  said  that 
we  must  interpret  the  Bible  as  we  investigate  the  laws  of  nature; 
bringing  a  blank  mind  to  the  light  presented.  But  how  is  it  in  the 
kingdom  of  nature  ?  For  ages,  God  in  his  works  as  he  has  in  his  word, 
presented  his  truth  in  the  most  simple  symbols  to  the  human  mind ; 
that  is,  simple  to  him  that  has  once  received  the  key.  For  ages,  the 
stars  had  glittered  in  the  sky  to  the  eye  of  the  ancient  astronomers, 
as  they  did  to  those  of  Kepler  or  Newton ;  and  yet,  for  the  want  of 
the  true  key,  these  symbols  were  not  understood.  Let  a  man  but 
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once  whisper  to  an  observer  the  Copernican  system,  and  it  saves  him 
years  of  labor ;  his  own  observation  then  verifies  the  suggestion.  In 
like  manner,  I  can  imagine  an  intelligent  man  on  a  desolate  island; 
he  is  instructed  in  all  science  but  that  of  religion  ;  the  Bible  is  washed 
up  on  shore  in  a  sailor’s  chest ;  and  he  reads  it.  He  is  simple-heart¬ 
ed  and  wishes  to  know  the  truth.  I  will  not  say  that  he  reads  it  in 
vain ;  he  may  gain  much  devotional  and  fragmentary  knowledge. 
Nay,  you  may  pour  upon  him  all  the  light  of  history  and  biblical  criti¬ 
cism,  and  yet  I  can  imagine  ’ this  man  to  read  the  Bible  as  much  in 
vain  for  completing  a  theological  system,  as  Timaeus  or  Hipparchus  or 
any  other  old  astronomer,  looked  in  vain  at  the  stars  to  find  the  inte¬ 
gral  order  in  which  they  moved.  The  truth  is,  we  have  no  right  to  re¬ 
ject  the  common  strength  of  our  species  and  presumptuously  throw 
ourselves  on  our  own.  And  what  is  a  creed  or  a  system  but  a  method 
which  a  large  party,  and  perhaps  the  whole  church,  have  judged  to  be 
the  doctrinal  key  to  the  Bible.  So  far  is  it  from  being  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  impartial  investigation,  that  I  should  rather  read  the  Bible 
with  the  poorest  system  ever  known,  the  Manichean,  the  Valentinian, 
or  the  Socinian,  than  none  at  all.  Even  the  Ptolomaic  error  in  as¬ 
tronomy  was  not  an  useless  guide  to  final  truth. 

Most  of  the  religious  systems  in  the  w'orld  present  us  with  some 
leading  idea,  of  which  two  things  may  be  said.  1st.  It  is  derived  from 
a  professed  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  2nd.  It  is  applied  to  the 
interpretation  of  other  passages ;  just  as  Newton  said,  that  the  sura  of 
philosophy  is  to  derive  the  laws  from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
then  we  apply  these  laws  to  interpret  new  phenomena.^  The  Socinian 
says  the  reigning  idea  is,  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light,  to  en¬ 
courage  man  to  virtue.  The  Arminian  says,  that  free  agency  and  a 
sense  of  obligation  is  the  prime  conception.  The  Universalist  declares, 
the  annunciation  of  God’s  determination  to  save  all,  irrespective  of  any 
connection  with  duty,  is  the  leading  thought ;  and  the  Calvinist  says, 
free  grace,  justification  by  faith  and  its  concomitant  truths,  beam 
on  every  page.  Now  one  or  the  other  of  these  systems  will  steal  into 
the  mind  and  govern  the  views  of  interpretation  of  every  man  who  is 
himself  consistent  and  supposes  the  Bible  to  be  so.  If  the  honest 
reader  finds  that  one  of  these  reigning  ideas  fails  to  harmonize  the 
various  parts  of  revelation  he  must  reject  it,  just  as  Kepler  rejected 
(so  much  to  his  honor)  various  false  hypotheses  which  he  had  adopted 
to  harmonize  the  celestial  motions.  But  let  no  man  fear  the  early 


'  Newton’s  exact  words  are :  Omnis  philosophiae  difficultas  in  eo  versari  vide- 
tur,  ut  a  phocnomenis  motuum  invcstigemus  vires  naturae,  deinde  ab  his  viribus 
demonstrenius  phocnomcna  reliqua. 
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adoption  of  systems ;  for  as  the  author  of  this  sermon  has  admirably' 
asserted :  “  It  is  said  that  systems  of  divinity  tend  to  prevent  men  from 
forming  any  real  opinions  of  their  own,  and  to  infringe  on  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  This  consequence  no  more  flows  from  reading  sys¬ 
tematical  writings  than  from  reading  any  other  books,  or  attending  on 
any  other  theological  instructions.  The  reason  is,  a  man’s  opinions 
are  as  much  his  own,  if  he  derives  them.from  another,  as  if  he  derives 
them  from  his  own  research  and  examination.  No  man  can  be  said 
to  have  a  real  opinion  upon  any  subject,  which  is  not  derived  from 
evidence;  and  if  it  be  derived  from  evidence,  it  is  totally  immaterial 
whether  he  derives  the  evidence  from  his  own  investigation,  or  from 
conversation,  or  from  reading,  or  from  public  or  private  instruction.” 
Sermon,  page  16.  We  may  add,  that  every  man  has  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  leading  ideas  of  revelation,  and  it  is  a  miserable  alfectation 
to  pretend  that  his  mind  is  a  tabula  rasa,  and  then  call  this  vacancy, 
impartiality. 

The  view  taken  in  the  foregoing  remarks  is  abundantly  verified  in 
the  history  of  the  church.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  general  mind 
cooperates  with  the  individual ;  how  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  a 
past  age,  like  leavenj  ferments  and  shapes  the  speculations  of  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period.  We  everywhere  see  a  tendency  which  becomes  more 
manifest  in  a  final  result.  True  orthodoxy,  in  its  human  development, 
shines  not  on  the  world  like  the  sun,  from  a  single  majestic  light,  ex¬ 
tinguishing  all  the  inferior  luminaries,  but  like  the  moon,  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  assisting  stars,  which  pour  their  united  radiance  on  the 
spectator’s  eye.  How  was  it  with  respect  to  the  Trinity  ?  That  doc¬ 
trine  did  not  receive  its  definite  shape  until  the  Council  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  was  held.  Even  Athanasius  is  hardly  sound  in  the  symbols  to 
which  he  gave  a  manifest  tendency.  The  same  may  be  said  of  that 
previous  Calvinism,  which  indeed  always  existed  in  the  church,  un¬ 
developed,  untraced'as  a  system,  unseen  in  its  unity,  unpursued  to  its 
consequences ;  but  which  emerges  and  sinks,  gleams  out  and  hides  it¬ 
self,  is  asserted  and  contradicted  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  before 
the  Pelagian  age.  This,  I  know,  has  been  made  an  objection  to  the 
established  creed ;  but  certainly  it  was  just  so  in  philosophy,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  our  most  certain  doctrines.  The  truth  is,  the  public  mind  was 
constantly  forming  itself — ^giving  to  the  individual  a  key  to  interpret 
the  Bible  by ;  abridging  his  labor  in  his  independent  investigations ; 
and  facilitating  his  march  to  truth  by  showing  him  the  road  which  the 
collected  labors  of  all  the  earnest,  the  intelligent  and  the  good,  had 
made  open  and  plain  before  him.  If  it  was  necessary  that  elementary 
and  simple  truths  should  early  be  revealed  to  all  who  were  seeking 
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salvation,  it  was  very  natural  that  systematic  truths  should  be  the 
discovery  of  united  exertion. 

It  is  strongly  to  be  suspected,  and  indeed  the  opinion  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground  every  day,  that  even  in  philosophy  the  rigid  deriva¬ 
tion  of  all  knowledge  from  induction  has  been  pushed  too  far.  Man 
is  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature.  Be  it  so.  Yet  man  is  him¬ 
self  a  system.  He  brings  an  implicit  system  in  him  when  he  comes- 
to  the  interpretation  of  nature ;  and  if  nothing  was  seen  by  the  inde¬ 
pendent  reason,  in  vain  would  the  senses  observe  the  operations  of  the 
outward  world.  Take  the  three  laws  of  motion  as  laid  down  by  New¬ 
ton  as  the  foundation  of  his  philosophy.  Certainly  the  first  of  them, 
perhaps  all  of  them,  is  such  as  not  to  be  verified  by  experiment. 
They  are  seen  and  foreseen  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  all  experi¬ 
mental  philosophy ;  and  they  prove  how  impossible  it  is  to  separate 
the  pure  reason  which  idealizes,  from  the  attentive  observation  which 
regulates  idealism.  The  two  powers  must  always  be  joined.  But 
the  inward  reason  must  have  a  system,  or,  in  stricter  language,  it  h 
a  system.  •  It  is  an  implicit,  internal  system ;  as  the  Platonist  would 
call  it,  a  dim  vaticination  of  what  is  to  be ;  a  foreshown  certainty 
that  there  is  a  connection  in  truths,  and  a  forefelt’ relish  for  order  and 
consistency.  Indeed,  in  our  apprehension,  the  laws  of  philosophizing 
were  as  well  stated  by  Plato  as  they  were  by  Bacon.  The  ancients  fail¬ 
ed  in  applying  them.  Plato,  in  the  changes  of  the  elements,  insists  upon 
it,  that  experiment  and  observation  are  perhaps  always  to  be  applied: 
nQurov  fiev  ovv  VTtuQ^eiv  ata&r^aiv  dei  toig  XEyofitvoig  dsi. — Timaeus, 
page  61,  C.  Stallbaum.  By  uia&tjaig  I  understand  observation  as¬ 
sisted  by  experiment.  And  yet,  in  another  part  of  his  dialogue,  he 
makes  the  great  Locrian  talk,  of  forms,  or  ideas :  dvaiadura  vf 
ryiMv,  voovfiEvu  povov.  “  If,”  says  he,  “  true  observation  differs  in 
nothing  from  those  necessary  truths  perceived  immediately  by  the 
mind,  then  the  perceptions  of  our  senses  are  as  sure  as  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  our  reason.  But  they  are  very  different  in  their  nature  and 
origin.  The  one  comes  by  teaching,  the  other  by  persuasion  or  pro¬ 
bability  ;  the  one  from  true  reason,  the  other  without  reason,  i.  e. 
without  the  independent  reason ;  the  one  convinces  without  motion, 
i.  e.  without  occurring  in  the  phenomenal  world,  the  other  after  such 
occurrence.  Every  man  partakes  of  the  last,  but  only  the  gods  and  a 
few  of  mortal  race  of  the  first.”*  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  there 
is  a  department  which  belongs  to  the  independent  reason  only :  o  5^ 
votjoig  eiXijXf^v  etzigxotieiv.  Now  the  followers  of  Bacon  almost  deny 
this  last  element ;  and,  indeed,  great  errors  have  sprung  up  in 
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investigation  in  consequence  of  this  denial.  When  Copernicus 
thought  it  necessary  to  account  for  the  parallelism  of  the  earth’s  axis 
by  positive  cause,  and  when  Leibnitz  applied  his  sufficient  reason  to 
Newton’s  first  law  of  motion,  they  both  show  in  opposite  ways  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  induction  in  its  proper  place. i  In  Dr.  Brown’s 
famous  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  the 
whole  fallacy  of  that  treatise  (and  it  is  almost  too  gross  to  be  a  fallacy) 
in  which  he  denies  the  existence  of  power,  consists  in  demanding  that 
thai  should  be  proved  by  observation  which  is  obvious  without  proof 
to  the  independent  reason :  tovto,  o  day  rotjaig  eiXrjj^ev  imaxonsTv. 
Surely  the  argument  dvdyxijg,  which  Plato  so  often  uses,  is  of 
some  force. 

When  a  man  goes  to  the  Bible,  he  has  something  within  him,  which 
meets  and  corresponds  to  the  system  there  involved  and  presented. 
And,  if  he  is  a  rational  man,  his  first  curiosity  will  be  to  form  some 
outlines  of  the  end  and  aim  of  the  book,  which  is  to  enlighten  his 
faith  and  harmonize  his  heart.  He  cannot  understand  the  book  in 
fragments,  for  he  is  not  himself  a  fragment ;  he  wishes  to  catch  some 
glimpse  of  the  central  light — the  harmonizing  w'hole.  The  writer  of 
this  Article  remembers  very  well  when  he  first  went  in  to  see  Mr. 
Catherwood’s  circular  picture  of  Jerusalem,  with  what  giddy  confusion 
he  received  the  first  impression,  and  with  what  anxious  suspense  he 
asked  the  question :  Where  is  the  mount  of  Olives  ?  Which  way  is 
north  ?  Where  is  the  hill  of  Evil  Council  ?  And  he  recollects  from 
what  perfect  chaos,  the  beauty  and  order,  the  satisfaction  and  de¬ 
light  arose  on  the  observer  when  the  points  of  the  compass  wefte 
once  fixed  and  the  parts  of  the  picture  assumed  their  places.  But  in 
an  intellectual  and  moral  prospect,  it  is  still  more  important;  for  the 
eye  of  reason  loves  order  more  than  that  of  the  senses. 

Now  there  are  two  learned  doctors  which  give  us  exactly  contrary 
directions — Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Emmons.  Dr.  Chalmers  says: 
“In  studying  your  Bible,  it  is  a  question  of  pure  criticism — ^your 
grammar  and  your  dictionary  is  all  you  need.”  “  No,”  says  Dr.  Em¬ 
mons,  “you  need  something  more — you  are  a  rational  being;  you 
need  a  system ;  for  you  have  an  implicit  system  in  your  own  soul.” 
Thus  the  two  doctors  contradict  each  other.  Both  good  men,  both 
wise  men,  both  in  earnest — which  shall  we  follow?  For  my  part,  I 
love  my  country,  and  reverence  the  deep  voice  that  comes  from  its 
mountains  and  hills.  I  go  for  the  American  divine.  I  believe  that 
his  decision  is  ratified  by  experience,  and  comes  from  the  depths  of 

’  See  Playfair’s  Second  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Science,  page  126. 
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divine  truth.  The  grammar  and  the  dictionary ! !  Professor  Lee 
may  take  the  one ;  and  Dr.  Pearson,  if  he  will  rise  from  the  grave, 
shall  swallow  the  other. 

We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  when  Dr.  Emmons  says  you 

must  have  a  system,”  he  means  really  to  say,  “  You  must  be  a  Hop- 
kinsian  before  you  understand  the  Bible.”  But  no !  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  he  meant  this.  The  words  had  a  deeper  meaning  in  hfs  mouth. 
They  might  have  meant  this — possibly — uttered  by  Dr.  Spring.^  But 
Dr.  Emmons  was  made  a  sectarian  by  his  views  of  truth ;  he  did  not 
view  truth  through  sectarianism.  No  man  was  more  independent; 
no  man  saw  the  deeper  channel  of  the  stream  with  a  more  penetrating 
eye.  Besides,  he  has  precluded  the  charge  by  an  express  declaration: 
"All  these  doctrines  are  plainly  and  confessedly  contained  in  the 
Gospel,  in  some  sense  or  other.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  in  what 
senssj  they  are  to  be  understood ;  but  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
they  ought  to  be  understood  in  a  sense,  which  renders  them  harmo- 
monious  and  consistent  with  each  other.”  See  Sermon,  page  5.  Bead 
the  whole. 

It  will  be  easy  for  any  one,  whose  disposition  is  jealous  and 
whose  proclivity  to  misapprehension  is  in  proportion  to  his  disposition, 
to  pervert  what  has  now  been  said  to  a  conclusion,  as  if  revelation 
were  imperfect ;  and  as  if  human  reason  must  prop  up  divine  author¬ 
ity.  But  this,  I  apprehend,  was  not  the  design  of  Dr.  Emmons.  He 
would  allow  that  the  Bible  was  perfect ;  but  so  is  nature.  We  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  her  symbols.  They  were  established  by  a  per¬ 
fect  God  and  partake  of  his  infallibility  and  perfection.  And  yet  how 
slowly  were  they  interpreted!  How  gradually  did  true  philosophy 
dawn  on  the  world !  What  1  contend  for  is  simply  this ;  that  as  some 
glimpses  of  the  true  system  are  sometimes  found  and  are  always  de* 
sirable  in  interpreting  the  laws  of  nature ;  so  in  understanding  the 
Bible,  THE  TRUE  SYSTEM  IS  NEEDED  AS  A  LIGHT  TO  THE  INTERPRE¬ 
TATION.  It  will  never  be  found  unless  it  is  first  anticipated ;  and  he 
is  a  benefactor  who  abridges  my  labor  by  putting  this  necessary  torch 
into  my  trembling  hands — 

A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on. 

And  now  we  would  submit  with  all  deference  to  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  profit  by  the  living  and  the  dead,  whether  these  principles  are 
duly  appreciated  in  our  theological  seminaries.  We  have  an  impres¬ 
sion — though  it  is  a  very  loose  one  and  we  bring  it  forward  with  infi- 


’  The  late  Dr.  Samuel  Spring  of  Newburyport. 
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nite  caution — that  too  much  lime  is  spent  under  the  mere  guidance  of 
the  grammar  and  the  dictionary.  Our  youth  sometimes  become  bet¬ 
ter  verbal  critics  than  theologians.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  learning, 
the  earnestness  and  the  sincerity  of  our  accredited  teachers.  To  sug¬ 
gest  vague  suspicions  is  a  miserable  employment.  But  if  there  be 
any  danger,  let  a  most  acute  observer  warn  us,  who  is  now  in  his 
grave. 


ARTICLE  III. 

OF  SPIRIT  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  SPIRITUAL  BEINGS. 

By  Gcorgo  I.  Cliace,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Geology,  Brown  University. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Review,  we  laid  before  its  readers, 
what  we  believed  to  be  the  true  view  of  the  constitution  of  matter. 
We  endeavored  to  show,  that  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
sound  logic,  it  must  be  regarded  as  having  a  real  existence,  as  pos¬ 
sessing  inherent,  constitutional  propertie.s,  and  as  acting  by  virtue  of 
those  properties.  As  such  a  constitution  of  matter,  would  at  first 
view,  seem  to  place  all  physical  events  under  the  control  of  an  iron 
necessity,  leaving  no  room  for  the  influence  of  prayer  or  the  exercise 
of  that  superintending  Providence,  which  according  to  the  teachings  of 
our  holy  religion,  God  continually  extends  over  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  it  may  be  well  before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  our  present 
Article,  to  notice  briefly,  what,  were  it  true,  would  constitute  so  seri¬ 
ous  an  objection  to  the  view  taken.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  would 
say  at  the  outset,  that  we  do  not  propose  considering  wdiether  it  be 
possible  to  reconcile  this  idea  of  matter  with  the  above  Christian  doc¬ 
trines,  but  whether  it  presents  in  connection  with  those  doctrines,  £jny 
peculiar  difficulties  which  do  not  equally  attach  themselves  to  any 
other  hypothesis  capable  of  explaining  the  phenomena.  Unless  this 
latter  question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  objection,  so 
far  as  w  e  are  concerned,  has  no  weight. 

Now  we  think  it  is  clear  that  no  practical  conclusions  whatever 
can  be  drawn  from  the  suj);iosiiion,  that  all  the  changes  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  world,  are  brought  about  by  the  spontaneous  reaction  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  composing  it,  which  may  not,  in  like  manner,  be  deduced  from 
that  established  order  which  we  everywhere  observe  in  the  succession 
VoL.  V.  No.  20.  54 
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of  events,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  sciences,  and  without 
which  we  could  have  no  knowledge  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  own  im¬ 
mediate  consciousness.  The  continual  manifestations  of  power,  which 
present  themselves  on  every  side  to  our  observation,  do  not  occur 
isolated,  but  linked  to  one  another  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  chain 
of  antecedents  and  consequents,  extending  through  every  part  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  binding  together  all  her  phenomena, — a  chain  which  no  cre¬ 
ated  power  can  loose,  which  only  a  miracle  can  break.  It  is  obvious¬ 
ly  the  same  thing  to  us,  whether  this  fixed  order  in  the  succession  of 
events,  these  established  connections  among  phenomena,  are  constant¬ 
ly  maintained  by  the  direct  and  unceasing  exertion  of  the  Divine 
power,  or  whether  they  were  at  once  provided  for,  and  ever  after  se¬ 
cured  in  the  original  constitution  of  matter.  In  both  cases,  too,  the 
phenomena  are  alike  caused  by  God,  are  equally  an  unfolding  of  his 
conceptions,  a  fulfilling  of  his  will.  It  makes  no  difference  as  to  the 
question  of  a  Divine  providence  or  of  the  influence  of  prayer,  whether 
we  suppose  God  to  be  each  moment  evolving  the  changes  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  in.  accordance  with  a  preconceived  plan  and  in  subordination  to 
preestablished  law's,  or  whether  we  suppose  Him,  in  the  beginning,  to 
have  so  framed  the  constitution  of  things,  as  to  cause  the  spontaneous 
development  of  these  changes,  in  accordance  with  the  same  plan  and 
in  subordination  to  the  same  laws.  On  either  supposition,  the  subject 
presents  to  our  understandings  difficulties  which  can  be  removed  only 
by  admitting  in  the  Divine  being,  a  prescience  infinitely  beyond  our 
powers  of  comprehension,  enabling  Him  from  the  beginning  to  look 
down  the  mighty  chain  of  physical  events,  through  all  its  ramiflca-: 
tions  and  connection.s,  and  thus  to  foresee  the  little  as  well  as  the 
great,  and  to  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  special  as  well  as 
his  general  purposes. 

It  may  be  urged  as  a  further  objection  to  our  view  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  matter,  that  it  places  the  Divine  being  in  a  state  of  inactive 
repose,  leaving  Him  with  nothing  more  to  do,  after  having  finished 
the  work  of  creation. 

Were  this  so,  we  reply,  it  w'ould  furnish  no  valid  objection  to  the 
doctrine.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  modes  of  exis¬ 
tence  and  action,  is  too  imperfect ;  in  forming  our  ideas  of  them,  we 
are  obliged  to  reason  too  exclusively  from  ourselves,  to  justify  us  in 
drawing  any  conclusions  from  this  source.  The  teachings  of  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Scriptures,  so  far  as  they  may  be  conceived  to  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  question,  would  seem  rather  to  favor  the  idea  of  periods  of  crea¬ 
tive  energy  and  labor,  succeeded  by  others  of  comparative  rest.  Such 
at  least  is  the  view  presented  in  the  account  given  by  the  inspired 
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historian,  of  the  fitting  up  of  our  globe  for  becoming  the  abode  of  liv¬ 
ing  beings,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  different  tribes  of  plants  and 
animals  designed  to  occupy  it.  The  same  idea  is  also  repeatedly 
alluded  to  and  recognized  in  other  portions  of  the  sacred  writings. 

But  not  to  press  an  inference  of  this  kind,  beyond  what  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  principles  of  interpretation  may  be  deemed  to  warrant, 
we  say  further,  that  a  state  of  inactivity  or  repose  on  the  part  of  De¬ 
ity  is  by  no  means  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  the  real  existence  of  the 
universe  and  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  its  phenomena.  There  may 
be,  and  doubtless  are  other  modes  of  exerting  the  Divine  power,  be¬ 
side  the  creation  and  endowment  of  material  atoms.  Of  one  of  these, 
indeed,  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  past  history  of  our  own 
planet.  Again  and  again,  as  we  learn  from  the  teachings  of  modern 
geology,  have  the  Divine  wisdom  and  power  been  interposed  in  the 
creation  of  new  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  adapted  in  their 
organization  to  the  new  conditions  which  have  arisen,  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  upon  the  earth’s  surface,  during  the  slow  progress  of  its  gradual 
and  successive  developments.  Similar  interpositions  have  also  taken 
place  at  later  periods  in  its  history,  subsidiary  to  that  moral  and  social 
progression,  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  God  to  estab¬ 
lish  upon  the  earth,  after  having  terminated  by  the  formation  of  man, 
the  long  line  of  phy.sical  advances.  What  has  been  the  history  of  our 
own  world,  in  both  of  these  respects,  may  be  the  history  of  innumer¬ 
able  others.  Nay  further;  creation  itself,  for  aught  we  know,  may 
be  a  progressive  work.  In  some  far  off*  region  of  space,  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  eye,  beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  telescoj)ic  vision, 
away  on  the  outskirts  of  the  existing  creation,  new  worlds,  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  w'orlds,  may  be  continually  arising,  under  the  fiat  of  the  same 
almighty  power  which  spake  our  own  into  being.  And  as  space  is 
Infinite,  the  boundaries  of  the  universe  may  go  on  constantly  enlarg¬ 
ing,  as  long  as  time  shall  continue,  or  until  they  at  length  shall  have 
reached  the  limit  proposed  for  them  in  the  Divine  mind.  But  we 
cannot  pursue  these  thoughts.  Enough  has  been  said,  we  think,  to 
answer  fully  the  objection  considered,  and  it  is  time  we  proceeded  to 
an  examination  of  the  subject  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
our  Article. 

When  we  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  matter,  w'e  have  at  our 
command  means  for  determining  its  constitution  and  properties,  which 
do  not  offer  themselves,  in  the  case  of  spirit.  We  can  see  and  feel  it. 
We  can  weigh  and  measure  it.  We  can  alter  its  form.  We  can 
change  its  place.  We  can  demonstrate  its  presence,  or  we  can  prove 
its  absence.  We  may  cause  it  to  enter  into  combination,  or  to  under- 
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go  decomposition.  We  may  subject  it  to  all  the  tests  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  experiment. 

The  case  is  widely  different,  however,  when  we  come  to  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  spirit.  This  is  invisible  and  intangible.  It  does  not  ad¬ 
dress  any  of  the  senses.  It  has  neither  weight  nor  form  nor  dimen¬ 
sions.  Nor  does  it  possess  any  properties  by  which  we  can  determine 
its  locality,  from  which  we  can  prove  its  absence  or  demonstrate  its 
presence,  in  any  given  place.  We  have  no  power  over  it.  AVe  can 
effect  no  changes  in  it.  We  cannot  collect  it.  We  cannot  conhne  it. 
AVe  cannot  subject  it  to  any  form  of  experiment.  AVe  can  only  take 
note  of  its  phenomena,  as  they  are  revealed  to  us  in  our  own  con¬ 
sciousness,  or  as  we  see  them  Indicated  by  the  actions  of  others.  We 
may  collect,  compare  and  classify  the.se  phenomena.  AVe  may  refer 
them  to  distinct  powers  or  faculties,  in  the  beings  by  which  they  are 
manifested.  But  we  can  derive  no  information  from  them,  concern¬ 
ing  the  actual  principle  or  essence  from  which  they  are  evolved.  So 
entirely  is  this  concealed  from  us,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  overlook¬ 
ing  its  existence,  and  of  referring  the  manifestations  which  we  witness, 
to  a  mere  as.semblage  of  powers  and  capabilities,  without  considering 
that  those  powers  arid  capabilities  must  have  that  in  which  they  reside 
and  to  which  they  belong.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
most  persons,  when  they  endeavor  to  form  a  conception  of  spirit,  leave 
out  altogether  the  idea  of  substance,  and  content  themselves  with 
coupling  a  vague  notion  of  energy  and  pow'er,  with  the  exclusion  of 
every  attribute  of  materiality.  Their  idea  of  it,  is  made  up  rather  of 
negations,  than  of  any  positive  qualities.  They  suppose  it  to  have 
no  form,  no  extension,  to  hold  none  of  those  relations  to  space,  which 
nece.ssarily  belong  to  every  form  of  visible,  tangible  matter.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  they  conceive  it  to  be  essentially  active,  and  to  possess 
the  attributes  of  w’ill,  memory  and  affection,  which  raise  it  far  above 
all  material  analogies. 

Now  that  which  possesses  these,  or  any  of  the  other  properties  or 
endowments  of  spirit,  as  a  moment’s  reflection  will  convince  any  one, 
must  have  a  real,  substantial  existence  ;  an  existence  as  positive  and 
certain  as  if  it  could  be  seen  and  felt  and  handled ;  as  unquestionable 
as  if  it  could  be  submitted  fully  to  the  examination  of  the  senses,  and 
be  made  the  subject  of  every  form  of  mechanical  and  chemical  experi¬ 
ment.  As  respects  the  certainty  of  their  existence,  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  matter  and  spirit.  So  far  as  this  is  concerned,  they  both 
stand  upon  precisely  the  same  foundation.  The  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  the  only  real  difference,  consists  in  this,  that  one  is 
more  open  to  our  investigations  than  the  other.  Of  one  we  may  ac- 
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quire  a  knowledge.  We  may  become  acquainted  with  its  actual  con¬ 
stitution  and  properties.  While  of  the  other  w'e  can  gain  no  direct 
or  positive  knowledge,  but  must  be  content  with  such  ideas  concern¬ 
ing  it,  as  may  be  derived  from  analogy. 

But  notwithstanding  this  difficulty  of  gaining  any  .satisfactory  idea 
of  the  nature  of  spirit  and  of  the  constitution  of  spiritual  beings,  the 
subject  is  one  which  always  has  had,  and  always  will  have,  much  in¬ 
terest  for  men  of  serious  and  reflective  habits ;  one  which  always  has 
occupied  and  always  will  occupy,  a  large  place  in  their  thoughts. 
Most  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  whether  of  Italy  or  Greece,  of  Egypt 
or  Hindoostan,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  their  opinions  from  the 
imperfect  records  that  have  come  down  to  us,  believed  the  human 
soul  and  also  the  soul  or  living  principle  of  each  one  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  to  be  a  part  of  the  Deity,  detached  in  some  way  from  the  Divine 
substance,  and  incorporated  with  the  body  which  it  for  the  time  ani¬ 
mated.  In  this  fallen  and  huir»bled  condition,  they  supposed  it  liable 
to  contract  habits  of  vice  and  sin,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to 
become  subject  to  punishment.  With  these  psychological  opinions, 
they  very  generally  connected  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  They 
supposed  the  same  soul  to  animate  in  succession  different  bodies, 
sometimes  of  men  and  sometimes  of  animals,  descending  in  the  scale 
of  being,  in  proportion  as  it  became  more  vicious,  or  ascending  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  made  progress  in  virtue.  When  at  length,  it  had  passed 
through  the  entire  cycle  of  its  transmigrations,  which  was  commonly 
supposed  to  occupy  a  period  of  several  thousand  years  ;  when  by  long 
penance  and  many  lives  of  virtue,  it  had  finally  freed  itself  from  the 
last  taint  of  vice,  they  believed  the  soul  to  be  restored  to  its  original 
perfection  and  happiness,  and  losing  its  individual  exi.stence,  to  be¬ 
come  once  more  a  part  of  the  Divine  substance. 

This  splendid  system  of  myths  which  prevailed  so  generally 
throughout  the  East,  and  w’hich  subsequently  passed,  with  but  slight 
alterations,  into  the  south  of  Europe,  seems  to  have  extended  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  nearly  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Traces  of  it  are  said  to 
have  existed  among  the  Celtic  tribes  of  western  Europe,  as  well  as 
among  the  more  rude  and  barbarous  people  inhabiting  the  north  of 
that  continent.  At  a  later  period,  some  of  its  doctrines  found  their 
way  into  the  Rabbinical  writings,  and  even  mingled  themselves  with 
the  purer  faith  of  one  at  least  of  the  Christian  sects.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagination,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  foundation  in  either  reason  or  analogy,  should  have  continued  for 
so  many  ages,  to  stir  the  strongest  hopes  and  fears  of  such  multitudes 
of  our  race. 
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But  while  the  greater  part  of  the  philosophers,  poets  and  sages  of 
antiquity,  were  led  from  their  exalted  ideas  of  the  human  soul,  to  as¬ 
cribe  to  it  a  divine  nature  and  origin,  there  were  some  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  who  regarding  chiefly  the  mysterious  and  intimate  relations  which 
it  holds  to  the  body,  believed  it  to  be  material  in  its  essence,  and  to 
have  sprung  from  no  higher  source  than  the  corporeal  frame,  with 
which  it  is  so  closely  connected.  Reasoning  from  the  remarkable 
changes  which  they  observed  matter  to  undergo  in  becoming  a  part  of 
the  living  organization ;  the  new  powers  and  properties  which  it  as¬ 
sumes,  differing  so  widely,  in  many  instances,  from  those  previously 
possessed  by  it,  this  latter  class  drew  the  conclusion,  that  the  same 
elements,  aggregated  in  more  complex  forms,  and  united  by  subtler 
combinations,  might  exhibit  all  the  phenomena,  usually  ascribed  to 
spirit. 

“Eadem  coelum,  marc,  terras,  fliimina,  solem, 

Constituunt ;  eadem  frnges,  arbusta,  animantia: 

Verum,  aliis  alioque  modo  conmixta,  moventiir. 

Quin  etiam  passim  nostris  in  versibus  ipsis 
Malta  elcmcnta  vides,  multis  communia  verbis ; 

Quoin  tamen  inter  se  versus,  ac  verba,  nccesse  est 
Confiteare,  et  re,  et  sonitu  distarc  sonanti: 

Tantum  elcmenta  queunt,  permutato  ordine  solo ! 

At,  rerum  quae  sunt  primordia,  plnra  adbibere 
Possunt,  unde  queant  variae  res  (juacque  creari.” 

Lucretius,  De  rtrum  Xatura. 

They  denied  altogether  the  existence  of  spirit,  and  saw  in  its  sub- 
limest  manifestations,  only  material  agencies :  “  Nihil  esse  omnino 
animum,  et  hoc  esse  nomen  totum  inane,  frustraque  animalia  et  ani- 
raantes  appellari ;  neque  in  homine  inesse  animum  vel  animam,  nec 
in  bestia ;  vimque  omnem  earn  qua  vel  agamus  quid  vel  sentiamiis,  in 
omnibus  corporibus  vivis  aequabiliter  esse  fusam,  nec  separabilem  a 
corpore  esse ;  quippe  quae  nulla  sit,  nec  sit  quidquam  nisi  corpus 
unum  et  simplex,  ita  figuratum  ut  temperatione  naturae  vigeat  et  sen- 
tiat.”  In  a  word,  they  believed  what  was  denominated  the  soul,  to 
be  only  a  certain  part  of  the  body,  possessing  the  powers  of  reason, 
memory,  and  feeling,  in  consequence  of  its  higher  and  more  elaborate 
organization. 

As  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  spiritual  beings  proposes  to  rest 
upon  a  more  philosophical  basis,  and  has  moreover  found  its  advo¬ 
cates  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  con¬ 
sider  it  for  a  moment,  and  see  how  far  it  will  bear  a  philosophical  ex¬ 
amination. 

When  we  compare  the  known  powers  of  matter  with  those  which 
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are  commonly  referred  to  spirit,  Athat  first  and  principally  strikes  us 
is  their  entire  dissimilarity.  The  former  are  made  known  to  us 
through  the  senses.  Their  existence  is  demonstrated  by  signs  which 
are  visible  and  tangible ;  and  in  their  last  analysis,  they  are  all  resolv> 
able  into  some  one  of  the  different  forms  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 
The  latter  reveal  themselves  only  to  our  consciousness.  None  of  the 
phenomena  to  which  they  give  rise  address  the  senses ;  and  upon  be¬ 
ing  analyzed,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  certain  faculties,  such  as 
apprehension,  memory  and  will,  so  wholly  unlike  the  mere  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces  of  matter,  that  no  comparison  can  properly  be 
instituted  between  them. 

Now  we  say,  it  is  unphilosophical  to  refer  powers  which  have  no 
resemblance,  which  bear  no  marks  of  any  kind  of  relationship,  to  the 
same  essence,  unless  indeed  their  connection  with  it  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  ;  and  this  in  the  present  case,  we  presume,  will  not  be  pretended. 

The  relation  between  property  and  substance,  as  we  understand  it, 
is  not  an  arbitrary  one,  dependent  upon  the  simple  will  of  Deity.  It 
is  a  constitutional,  and  in  that  sense,  necessary  relation.  The  pro¬ 
perty  belongs  to  the  substance,  depends  upon  it,  grows  out  of  it,  de¬ 
rives  its  very  existence  from  it.  The  connection  between  the  two  is 
essential,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  dissolved.  No  power  can 
separate  them,  nor  can  either  undergo  any  change  without  a  corres¬ 
ponding  change  in  the  other.  Everything  which  God  has  made,  is 
constituted  with  certain  definite  and  unalterable  properties.  These 
properties,  are  not  endowments  arbitrarily  conferred  by  an  act  subse¬ 
quent  to  its  creation,  but  are  included  in  and  make  a  part  of  that  creation. 
They  are  inherent,  and  must  therefore  continue  to  belong  to  it ;  nor 
can  any  other  properties  belong  to  it  until  changed  in  its  nature  by 
the  same  power  that  originally  formed  it.  From  the  essential  and 
necessary  relation  between  property  and  substance,  we  say  then,  it  is 
unphilosophical  to  refer  to  the  same  essence,  powers  so  entirely  dis¬ 
similar,  as  those  which  are  manifested  by  matter  and  by  spirit. 

But  we  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  ontological  view  of  the 
question.  We  may  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  analogy.  We  may 
bring  to  bear  upon  it,  what  we  have  learned  of  the  constitution  of 
things  in  the  world  around  us,  and  may  see  whether  this  tends  to  con¬ 
firm  our  a  priori  conclusions.  If  w'e  direct  our  attention  to  the  ascer¬ 
tained  and  acknowledged  phenomena  of  matter,  we  perceive  among 
them  a  wide  diversity  of  character ;  and  if  we  trace  these  phenome¬ 
na  back  to  the  sources  from  which  they  respectively  spring,  we  find 
them  to  be  connected  with  a  large  number  of  different  elements  or  ma¬ 
terial  principles.  If  we  further  examine  these  elements,  we  discover 
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in  each  one  of  them,  a  distinct  and  peculiar  nature,  distinct  and  pecu- 
culiar  properties.  Each  one  of  them  has  its  own  modes  of  action,  and  is 
governed  by  its  own  laws.  The  powers  which  belong  to  one,  cannot 
be  acquired  by  another.  The  phenomena  which  depend  upon  one, 
cannot  be  exhibited  by  another.  Each  has  a  definite  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  performs  a  definite  part  in  carrying  forward  that  sublime  pro¬ 
gression  of  physical  changes  which  had  its  commencement  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  creation,  and  will  terminate  only  with  its  final  dissolution. 

These  elements,  it  is  true,  though  governed  and  restricted,  as  we 
have  said,  in  all  their  manifestations,  are  capable  of  uniting  with  one 
another,  and  of  thus  forming  new  bodies,  which  exhibit  other  and  differ¬ 
ent  powers,  and  from  which  are  evolved  other  and  different  phenomena. 
But  what  is  important  to  our  purpose,  the  new  powers  exhibited  and 
the  new  phenomena  evolved,  belong  to  the  same  order  as  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  original  atoms,  and  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
even  the  humblest  manifestations  of  spirit.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
most  complex  forms  of  matter  which  can  be  produced  either  by  the 
combination  of  the  elements,  or  by  the  union  with  one  another  of  sub¬ 
stances  already  compounded.  In  no  single  instance  do  they  make  the 
smallest  approach  to  sensibility  or  volition ;  powers  which  are  univer¬ 
sally  found  in  beings  possessing  the  feeblest  spiritual  endowments. 
Even  the  organic  combinations  of  matter,  which  make  up  the  several 
parts  of  living  animals,  and  which  have  been  supposed  to  furnish  the 
materialist  with  his  strongest  arguments,  in  reality  afford  no  support 
to  his  doctrine.  The  powers  exhibited  by  these,  though  further  re¬ 
moved  from  the  mere  elementary  properties  of  matter,  are  still  of  the 
same  order.  In  the  most  subtle  processes  of  life  we  recognize  only 
physical  agencies,  we  observe  only  material  phenomena.  That  which 
chiefly  distinguishes  the  changes  elaborated  within  the  structure  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  is  the  union  of  complexity  with  regularity. 
The  several  parts  of  the  structure,  which  is  itself  complex,  are  so 
formed,  and  are  placed  in  such  relations,  as  to  cause  the  same  pro¬ 
cesses  to  be  continually  repeated,  until  they  are  at  length  interrupted 
by  some  accident,  or  else  brought  to  a  termination,  by  the  deranged 
and  impaired  condition  of  the  organs  ppon  which  they  depend.  Each 
animal  and  each  vegetable  is  in  this  way  a  little  world  within  itself, 
embracing  in  its  organization,  all  the  provisions  necessary  for  main¬ 
taining  its  cycles  of  phenomena  during  the  period  of  its  destined  ex¬ 
istence. 

But  it  deserves  here  to  be  especially  remarked  in  connection  with 
our  argument,  that  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  these  va¬ 
rious  processes  of  the  living  economy,  other  agents  are  employed  be- 
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sides  the  different  forms  of  ordinary  matter — agents  of  a  higher  nature, 
of  a  more  subtle  essence,  destitute  of  all  the  grosser  and  more  sensible 
properties  of  matter — agents,  which  have  no  weight,  which  traverse 
without  obstacle  the  densest  bodies,  and  which  move  through  space 
with  a  velocity  of  which  the  human  mind  in  vain  attempts  to  form  any 
adequate  conception.  We  refer  to  heat,  light  and  electricity.  These 
agents,  whether  to  be  regarded  as  three  distinct  principles,  or,  as  many 
facts  seem  to  indicate,  only  different  modifications  of  the  same  power, 
are  everywhere  associated  with  matter,  and  are  more  or  less  intimately 
concerned  in  the  production  of  all  its  phenomena.  Especially  is  their 
agency  important  in  the  vital  phenomena.  The  innumerable  changes 
which  are  continually  occurring  within  the  structure  of  every  living, 
organized  being,  all  take  place,  if  not  through  their  instrumentality,  at 
least  under  their  direction  and  influence.  No  one  of  the  functions  of 
either  animals  or  vegetables  could  be  performed  for  a  single  moment 
without  their  assistance.  Nay,  further,  withdraw  from  matter  gene¬ 
rally,  the  quickening  and  transforming  influence  of  these  wonderful 
agents,  and  all  nature  would  be  deprived  of  life  and  motion  and  beauty. 
The  planetary  spheres,  it  is  true,  might  continue  to  revolve  about  their 
central  orbs,  but  it  would  be  in  the  black  vestments  of  impenetrable, 
changeless  night ;  it  would  be  in  the  fearful  chill  and  motionless  rigid¬ 
ity  of  eternal  frost ;  it  would  be  in  the  unbroken  silence  and  solitude 
of  universal  death. 

If  powers  of  a  higher  order  than  those  which  belong  to  simple  mat¬ 
ter  are  necessary,  not  only  for  developing  and  maintaining  the  various 
forms  of  organic  life,  but  also  for  carrying  forward  the  inorganic  changes 
of  the  external  world ;  and  if  these  powers  can  be  traced  to  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  agents  more  subtile  in  their  nature  than  the  material  ele¬ 
ments;  then  it  is  only  reasoning  from  analogy  to  conclude  that  the  in¬ 
comparably  higher  powers  of  mind,  cannot  have  a  material  origin, 
cannot  arise  from  any  combinations,  however  complex,  of  gross,  inert 
matter;  it  is  but  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  say,  to  infer  that  thought, 
feeling  and  affection  must  be  the  attributes  of  a  still  more  subtile  and 
refined  essence,  which,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  call  spirit.  Any 
conclusion,  short  of  this,  would  be  no  less  at  variance  with  the  fair  de¬ 
ductions  from  what  we  have  learned  of  our  own  constitution,  and  that 
of  the  beings  and  things  around  us,  than  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
that  fundamental  principle  of  belief,  which  leads  us  to  refer  every 
manifestation  of  power  to  a  cause,  substance  or  essence  adequate  in 
its  nature  to  produce  it. 

There  is  another  theory  of  the  human  soul  of  an  intermediate  char¬ 
acter — a  sort  of  compromise,  between  the  two  already  considered. 
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which  has  found  many  and  able  advocates  in  the  schools  of  modern 
Germany,  and  which,  in  the  system  of  the  eloquent  Cousin,  has  been 
supposed  to  solve  the  problems  of  creation  and  the  universe,  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  absolute  and  the  infinite,  objects  of  positive  knowledge.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  theory,  the  powers  revealed  in  consciousness  are  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  two  distinct  natures ;  the  one,  created,  finite,  individual,  and 
the  other,  uncreated,  infinite,  universal.  The  sensations,  ideas  and 
impressions  received  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  are  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  individual  nature,  they  being  in  their  character 
subjective,  and  having  no  necessary  or  perceivable  relation  to  any¬ 
thing  without  the  mind  itself.  The  ideas  derived  from  the  reason,  on 
the  contrary,  including  all  those  suggestions  and  intuitions  which  have 
respect  to  external  existences,  whether  considered  by  themselves  or 
in  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  percipient  being,  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  objective  and  impersonal ;  and  though  manifesting  them¬ 
selves  in  the  individual,  are  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in  a  higher 
source — to  be,  in  fact,  revelations  of  the  pure,  eternal.  Divine  reason. 
They  mingle  with  the  other  facts  of  consciousness,  and  throw  light 
upon  them.  They  appear  in,  and  govern  humanity,  but  are  not  a 
part  of  it.  They  are  a  manifestation  of  the  infinite  and  absolute  in¬ 
telligence,  and  a  “true  revelation  of  the  divine  in  the  human.” 

This  doctrine  of  the  two-fold  nature  of  the  human  soul  is  made  to 
rest  on  the  testimony  of  consciousness.  The  sensible  phenomena,  it 
is  said,  all  manifest  themselves  as  so  many  states,  conditions  or  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  sentient  being.  Though  produced  by  outw'ard  causes, 
they  convey  no  intimation  of  these  causes ;  nor  would  they  alone 
awaken  the  slightest  idea  of  the  existence  of  anything  whatever,  be¬ 
yond  themselves.  The  rational  phenomena,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said,  make  themselves  known  in  their  spontaneous  and  unreflected 
condition,  as  impersonal  and  objective,  as  wholly  independent  of  the 
being  in  whom  they  are  manifested,  so  that  they  would  continue  to 
be  the  same,  although  that  being  were  annihilated.  This  absolute 
character  of  the  ideas  of  the  reason  can  be  recognized  only  by  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  depths  of  consciousness,  and  there  “  beneath  the  ap¬ 
parently  relative  and  subjective  character  of  the  necessary  principles 
of  intelligence,”  catching  the  spontaneous  suggestions  and  intuitions 
as  they  first  appear,  before  they  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  will,  or 
have  become  mixed  and  blended  with  the  ideas  derived  through  the 
senses. 

In  reviewing  this  doctrine  of  the  union  of  two  natures  in  the  spirit¬ 
ual  constitution  of  man,  two  objections,  we  think,  naturally  suggest 
themselves. 
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In  the  first  place,  of  which  of  these  natures,  we  would  ask,  is  con¬ 
sciousness  an  attribute  ?  of  the  rational  or  the  sensible  ?  If  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  how  is  it  able  to  recognize  the  states  of  the  latter?  or  if  of  the 
latter,  how  can  it  take  cognizance  of  the  states  of  the  former  ?  For 
although  a  being  may  perceive  that  which  is  external  to  its  own  ex¬ 
istence,  it  can  be  conscious  only  of  what  passes  within  itself.  It  is 
necessary  then  to  suppose  the  two  natures,  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
the  human  and  the  divine,  to  be  united  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
but  one  individual,  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  consciousness,  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  entire  being — a  supposition  involving  that  which  is  al¬ 
together  incomprehensible — which,  if  taught  by  revelation,  might  in¬ 
deed  be  received  as  an  article  of  religious  belief,  but  which,  without 
such  evidence,  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a  philosophical  system. 

In  the  second  place,  we  doubt  the  reality  of  the  distinction  between 
the  sensible  and  the  rational  phenomena,  in  respect  to  their  subjective 
character.  Perception  is  as  much  a  state  or  condition  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  as  sensation.  The  most  subtle  cognitions  of  the  reason — the  in¬ 
tuitive  apprehensions  of  the  relations  of  quantity  and  of  numbers,  of 
the  relation  between  effect  and  cause,  property  and  substance,  the 
finite  and  the  infinite,  God  and  the  universe — what  are  they  but  so 
many  states  or  acts  of  the  same  individual  ?  They  differ  from  the  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  sensation,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  terminate  in  them¬ 
selves,  while  the  former  go  out  to  the  objects  and  relations  of  whose 
existence  they  assure  us.  But  both  are  alike  modifications,  and  only 
modifications  of  ourselves.  Nor  can  we  get  beyond  ourselves,  except 
on  the  principle  of  faith.  The  only  rational  ground  for  placing  confi¬ 
dence  in  any  of  our  varied  perceptions  is  the  veracity  of  God — the 
assurance  that  he  has  so  made  us,  that  when  we  rightly  employ  our 
several  faculties,  they  will  impart  to  us  true  knowledge — right  con¬ 
ceptions  of  himself,  and  of  the  universe  which  he  has  created.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  we  cannot  go,  for  it  is  obvious  that  we  might  have  been 
constituted  in  such  a  manner  that  all  our  senses  should  be  but  the 
avenues  of  illusion  and  falsehood.  That  we  are  not  so  made,  we  must 
take  upon  trust.  Philosophy  and  religion,  our  knowledge  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  of  the  spiritual,  of  this  world  and  of  the  w’orld  to  come,  are 
found  in  the  last  analysis  to  rest  upon  the  same  basis,  and  must  be 
alike  received  in  the  spirit  of  faith — of  faith  in  the  goodness  and  truth 
of  Him  who  hath  made  us  and  revealed  himself  to  u.s. 

For  any  just  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  spirit¬ 
ual  beings  generally,  we  must  look  to  a  different  source  from  con¬ 
sciousness.  This,  at  most,  can  only  make  known  their  states,  their 
acts,  their  condition.  It  touches  not  their  essence.  It  throws  no 
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light  upon  their  constitution.  Whatever  knowledge  we  may  gain  of 
this,  must  be  derived  from  the  teacliings  of  analogy — not  that  analogy 
which  is  dependent  upon  a  supposed  resemblance  between  matter 
and  spirit,  but  that  higher  analogy  which  has  its  foundation  in  the 
common  relation  which  matter  and  spirit  alike  sustain  to  God— an 
analogy,  the  extent  and  force  and  fulness  of  which,  has  not  common¬ 
ly,  we  think,  been  sufficiently  considered.  Although  so  widely  re¬ 
moved  from  one  another  in  essence  and  in  properties,  both  these  forms 
of  being  originated  in  conceptions  of  the  same  mind,  and  were  formed 
by  the  same  hand.  Both  w'ere,  moreover,  created  not  as  ultimate  in 
themselves,  but  only  as  means  for  the  attainment  of  ends.  And  in  the 
employment  of  both  for  the  respective  purposes  intended  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  them,  we  observe  the  samb  unity  of  principle  and  plan,  and 
the  same  variety  of  results.  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  in  the 
case  of  both,  the  same  method  has  been  adopted  for  evolving  this  va¬ 
riety  in  unity — for  building  upon  the  same  type,  so  many  and  so  dif- 
erent  forms,  for  developing  through  the  same  agent,  so  many  and  so 
different  powers. 

This  inference  is,  moreover,  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
throughout  the  physical  universe,  in  the  production  of  its  least  and 
most  insignificant,  as  well  as  its  sublimest  phenomena,  the  mode  or 
principle  of  procedure  is  always  and  everywhere  the  same.  We  re¬ 
cognize  it  alike  in  the  mineral,  which  is  formed  within  the  earth,  in 
the  plant  which  grows  upon  its  surface,  in  the  simple  structure  of  the 
minute  and  humble  infusoria,  and  in  the  elaborate  organization  of  man, 
the  head  of  the  animal  creation,  in  the  scarcely  discernible  mote  which 
floats  in  the  sunbeam,  and  the  mighty  spheres  which  weave  their  mys¬ 
tic  dance  through  the  limitless  fields  of  space.  It  is  the  principle  of 
combination,  association,  aggregation.  It  is  the  grouping,  the  bring¬ 
ing  into  relation  to  one  another  of  a  few  simple  elements,  constituted 
each  w  ith  certain  definite  properties,  so  that  by  virtue  of  these  proper¬ 
ties,  they  shall  spontaneously  w'ork  out  all  the  different  results  in¬ 
tended  to  be  accomplished. 

Such  being  the  procedure  of  the  Divine  being  in  evolving  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  material  world,  what  supposition  is  so  probable  as  that 
of  like  procedure  in  the  spiritual  world  ?  Such  being  the  method 
adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  purposes  in  all  those 
parts  of  the  universe  which  come  under  our  observation,  and  which  we 
have  faculties  to  investigate,  the  fair  inference,  we  may  almost  say 
from  experience,  certainly  from  analogy  is,  that  a  like  method  has 
been  adopted  in  those  other  parts,  which  lie  without  the  sphere  of  our 
observation,  and  which  we  have  no  faculties  for  directly  investigating. 
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Accordingly,  on  the  ground  thus  presented,  we  shall  assume  the 
existence  of  spiritual  elements,  and  shall  suppose  the  spiritual  part  of 
the  different  races  of  beings  inhabiting  our  globe,  from  man  down¬ 
wards,  to  be  constituted  from  these  elements,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  in  which  their  bodily  organizations  are  formed  from  the  mate¬ 
rial  atoms.  Adopting  this  hypothesis  as  the  only  one  suggested  by 
analogy,  the  only  one  which  we  have  any  data  whatever  for  forming, 
we  shall  proceed  to  inquire,  whether  the  spiritual  phenomena  present¬ 
ed  by  the  several  orders  of  the  animal  creation,  correspond  to  it.  And 
if  we  mistake  not,  we  shall  find  upon  examination,  that  they  are  not 
only  in  perfect  harmony  with  it,  but  in  numerous  instances  receive 
from  it  an  explanation,  such  as  they  derive  from  none  of  the  suppo¬ 
sitions  more  commonly  entertained  upon  the  subject. 

Commencing  with  the  lowest  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we 
find  here  beings  of  the  most  simple  character,  presenting  in  their 
structure  scarcely  any  distinction  of  parts  or  organs,  but  having  all 
the  functions  essential  to  life  equally  and  indiscriminately  performed 
throughout  their  entire  substance.  And  what  is  truly  remarkable,  if 
we  take  one  of  these  little  animals  and  cut  it  into  several  parts,  each 
part  including  within  itself  all  the  powers  necessary  to  continued  nu¬ 
trition  and  growth,  soon  becomes  a  separate  and  distinct  animal  in  all 
respects  as  perfect  as  that  from  which  it  was  taken.  That  the  origi¬ 
nal  animal  was  endowed  with  a  spiritual  nature,  however  limited  and 
humble,  we  know  from  the  pow’ers  of  sensation  and  volition  exhibited 
by  it.  Wherever  these  attributes  are  manifested,  they  afford  evidence 
of  something  beyond  and  above  matter.  Nay,  between  these  and  the 
properties  of  the  most  complex  forms  of  matter,  there  is  a  mighty 
chasm,  which  no  analogies  even  enable  us  to  bridge  over.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  attributes  and  the  highest  powers  of  human  in¬ 
telligence,  although  apparently  so  unlike,  yet  as  we  see  them  display¬ 
ed  by  the  different  tribes  of  the  animal  creation,  pass  into  one  another 
by  gradations  which  are  scarcely  perceptible.  But  this  spiritual  na¬ 
ture,  or  rather  the  essence  or  principle  constituting  it,  must  have  un¬ 
dergone  division  along  with  the  bodily  organization  with  which  it  was 
connected,  and  through  which  it  seems  to  have  been  uniformly  dif¬ 
fused.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  extended  and  composed  of  parts ; 
and  although  these  parts  were  connected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
but  a  single  individual,  the  being  so  formed  could  not  have  possessed 
that  simplicity  of  constitution,  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  .spiritual 
agents. 

If  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  organic  life,  until  we  come  to  the  di¬ 
vision  of  articulated  animals,  we  meet  with  beings  less  simple  in  their 
VoL.  V.  No.  20.  55 
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structure,  and  presenting,  especially  in  the  connection  between  the 
spiritual  and  corporeal  part  of  their  natures,  a  very  different  type  of 
character.  Here  we  find  specific  organs  appropriated  to  most  of  the 
different  animal  functions.  We  find  a  well  developed  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  consisting  of  several  distinct  brains,  situated  at  intervals  along 
the  body,  with  as  many  distinct  sets  of  nerves  both  of  sensation  and 
of  voluntary  motion  originating  from  them,  and  thence  distributing 
themselves  to  the  different  parts  of  the  entire  animal.  These  several 
brains,  or  nervous  centres,  though  separate  from  one  another,  are 
not  in  a  state  of  i.solation.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  traversed  by  a 
large,  nervous  cord,  which  chaining  them  together,'  establishes  the 
most  intimate  relation  between  them.  In  this  class  of  animals  we 
find  the  powers  of  sense  and  will  not  generally  diffused  through  their 
substance,  but  collected  in  these  different  brains,  from  which,  through 
the  medium  of  the  nerves,  they  manifest  themselves  at  the  surface. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  we  are  now  considering,  the  common 
wasp  may  be  taken.  On  separating  the  trunk  from  the  abdomen, 
each  part  will  be  found  to  retain  for  a  long  time,  both  its  sensibility 
and  its  power  of  motion.  If  the  trunk  be  irritated,  the  legs  and  the 
wings  will  be  put  in  motion,  and  it  will  obviously  endeavor  to  escape 
from  the  cause  of  the  irritation.  If  the  abdomen  be  pressed,  it  will 
thrust  out  its  sting  with  great  vigor,  and  will  direct  it,  at  each  renew¬ 
ed  effort,  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  point  of  annoyance.  These 
struggles  of  the  divided  insect  gradually  decline  in  energy,  until  at 
length  they  cease  altogether  apparently  from  mere  exhaustion,  as 
neither  of  the  dissevered  parts  contains  all  the  organs  necessary  for 
continued  nutrition.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  remarkable  phenome¬ 
non  of  the  division  of  a  living,  voluntary  ag^nt — a  phenomenon  readily 
explained,  indeed,  if  we  suppose  such  agents  to  be  extended  and  to 
have  parts,  but  wholly  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  of  their  consti¬ 
tutional  unity. 

In  man,  and  in  vertebrated  animals  generally,  sensation  and  voli¬ 
tion,  like  all  the  other  functions  of  life,  are  still  further  centralized. 
Here  we  find  but  one  brain,  one  common  centre  of  the  whole  nervous 
system.  With  this,  the  spirit  has  its  immediate  connection ;  from  this, 
all  the  volitions  emanate,  and  to  this,  all  the  sensations  are  referred. 
Paralyze  this,  and  the  powers  of  feeling  and  of  action  are  alike  sus¬ 
pended. 

The  nervous  system,  including  the  brain  as  its  centre,  is  the  con¬ 
stituted  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  body.  It  is 
only  through  this,  that  either  holds  any  relation  to  the  other,  or  can  in 
any  manner  affect  the  other.  All  the  communications  of  the  will  are 
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transmitted  along  it ;  all  the  impressions  of  sense  are  conveyed  through 
it.  Each  nerve,  joining  in  the  brain  upon  spirit,  and  resting  at  its 
outward  extremity  upon  matter,  spans  the  gulf,  which  lies*  between 
these  two  so  widely  removed  forms  of  being.  Detach  it  from  either 
of  its  connections,  or  interrupt  at  any  point  its  continuity,  and  their 
isolation  is  complete.  Could  we  look  into  the  nervous  system  and 
understand  fully  its  structure,  could  we  learn  the  properties  by  w’hich 
it  holds  relation  on  the  one  hand  to  the  spiritual,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  material,  and  ascertain  by  what  means  the  communications, 
whether  of  sense  or  of  will,  are  transmitted  along  its  innumerable 
channels,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  revealed  to  us,  a  far  more  com¬ 
plex  mechanism — involving,  it  is  probable,  new  powers  and  new  forms 
of  contrivance — than  we  discover  in  any  other  part  of  the  animal 
frame.  There  would  also  be  a  light  thrown  upon  the  constitution  of 
spiritual  beings,  such  as  we  cannot  hope  for,  from  the  comparatively 
dim  and  uncertain  reflections  of  material  analogies. 

The  powers  of  the  living  agent,  as  well  as  the  system  of  nerves 
through  which  they  are  manifested,  being  thus  centralized  in  man  and 
in  all  the  higher  animals,  we  should  not  expect  to  meet  here  with  the 
phenomena  of  division  observed  in  the  humbler  races.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  if  we  attentively  consider  the  instrumentalities  employed  in  sen¬ 
sation  and  in  volition,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  inference  that  even 
here  the  living  agent  is  more  or  less  extended,  and  if  so,  then  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  analogy  of  the  lower  tribes,  that  it  is  also 
made  up  of  parts. 

Nerves,  a[)propriated  to  conveying  ideas  and  sensations  to  the  mind, 
originate  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  more  especially  at  its  surface, 
and  collected  into  separate  and  distinct  bundles,  go  either  directly  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  marrow  to  the  brain,  where  they 
are  brought  into  direct  relation  to  the  spirit.  Each  one  of  these  nerves, 
in  order  that  the  action  which  takes  place  along  it,  whatever  that  ac¬ 
tion  be,  may  not  pass  to  those  adjacent,  and  thus  give  rise  to  confu¬ 
sion  in  our  sensations,  is  insulated  throughout  its  entire  course.  Pre¬ 
served  thus  distinct  in  their  progress  towards  the  brain,  these  different 
nerves  must  arrive  there  at  as  many  different  points,  and  at  as  many 
different  points  act  either  mediately  or  immediately  upon  the  spirit. 
How,  we  would  ask,  can  the  spirit  be  thus  acted  upon,  if  it  have  not 
extension  ? 

The  inference  is  equally  strong  from  the  nerves  of  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion.  These  originating  in  the  brain,  pass  out  of  that  organ  and  go 
either  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  marrow,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  muscles.  Like  the  nerves  of  sensation,  they  are 
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kept  distinct  from  one  another  throughout  their  whole  course,  and  as 
they  are  exceedingly  numerous,  they  must  commence  in  the  brain,  at 
a  great  number  of  different  points,  and  must  consequently  be  acted 
upon  by  the  mind  at  as  many  different  points  in  the  transmission  of  its 
volitions  to  the  several  parts  of  the  body.  How  can  this  be,  unless 
the  mind  have  extension  ?  In  a  word,  if  the  mind  be  not  extended, 
how  can  it  act  upon  an  extended  organ,  or  how  can  an  extended  or¬ 
gan  act  upon  it  ? 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  of  view  from  which  we  would 
glance  at  our  subject  before  dismissing  it. 

If  we  deny  to  spiritual  beings  a  compound  nature  or  essence,  and 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  their  absolute  simplicity,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  suppose  as  many  specific  creations  as  there  are,  or  have  been,  such 
beings,  kivery  individual  human  soul,  the  spirit  or  living  principle 
of  each  one  of  the  countless  tribes  of  animals,  from  man  down  to  the 
humblest  thing  that  lives  and  breathes,  must  be  the  work  of  a  special 
act  of  the  creative  power.  Nay,  further,  as  these  beings  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  their  appearance  in  our  world,  each  one  of  the  innume¬ 
rable  multitude,  with  all  its  individual  peculiarities,  must  come  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  Few,  we  apprehend,  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  this  necessary  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  or  oneness  of  living  agents.  On  the  other  hand,  adopt  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  for  which  we  contend,  and  all  is  plain,  simple,  natural.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  immediately  created,  these  agents  are  formed  out  of 
materials  which  previously  existed.  They  come  into  being,  under 
the  influence  of  spiritual  laws  which  determine  their  character,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  material  laws  determine  that  of  the  bodily  or¬ 
ganization  associated  with  them.  And  as  the  mental  endowments 
and  the  corporeal  faculties  are  in  all  cases  precisely  adapted  to  one 
another,  there  is  probably  some  hidden  tie  or  relationship  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  by  which  such  adaptation  is  se¬ 
cured. 

This  hypothesis,  also,  enables  us  to  account  for  the  hereditary  trans¬ 
mission  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  peculiarities.  Many  of  these  are 
too  deeply  seated  in  the  spirit — too  closely  connected  with  the  con¬ 
science  and  will  and  affections  to  be  explained  from  any  imagined  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  material  organization.  They  can  be  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
counted  for,  only  on  the  supposition  of  laws  of  descent,  which  extend 
their  influence  over  both  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  mould  alike  the 
character  of  each. 

This  hypothesis  serves  further  to  explain  the  great  changes  which 
the  mind  undergoes — the  remarkable  enlargement  which  takes  place 
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in  all  its  powers  and  faculties  in  passing  from  the  feeble  condition  of 
infancy  to  the  strength  and  vigor  of  manhood.  As  in  the  analogous 
case  of  the  body,  the  same  laws  which  determine  its  original  forma¬ 
tion,  provide  for  its  subsequent  development  and  growth.  We  know 
it  is  usual  to  regard  the  soul — the  living  principle  within — as  the  same 
in  essence,  at  all  the  different  periods  of  its  existence,  and  to  refer  the 
varying  manifestations  of  its  powers  to  alterations  in  the  organic  me¬ 
dium,  through  which  they  are  exhibited.  But  the  explanation,  as  we 
think  all  must  allow,  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  Unless  we  as¬ 
cribe  to  the  brain  an  office  in  the  evolution  of  the  mental  phenomena 
beyond  that  of  a  medium  or  instrument,  no  changes  in  it  can  suffi¬ 
ciently  account  for  the  gradual  expansion  and  unfolding  of  those  spir¬ 
itual  powers  which  are  revealed  only  in  the  intimacy  of  consciousness. 
Any  explanation  of  these,  derived  from  that  organ,  will  be  found  upon 
examination,  to  make  it  in  reality,  not  the  instrument  of  the  living 
powers,  but  their  seat  and  their  source,  and  thus  to  resolve  itself  into 
the  doctrine  of  materialism. 

The  same  hypothesis  accounts  equally  for  those  minor  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  character  and  powers  of  human  beings,  and 
also,  though  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  of  many  of  the  animals,  from 
the  influence  of  culture  and  habit.  The  fact  is  one  with  which  we 
are  so  familiar,  and  which  appears  to  us  so  natural  and  simple,  that  it 
would  seem  at  first  view  not  to  require  an  explanation.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  alteration  of  properties  implies  alteration  of  sub¬ 
stance.  Wherever  there  is  change  in  character,  there  must  be  a  cor¬ 
responding  change  in  that  to  which  the  character  belongs.  Wherever 
there  is  change  in  powers,  there  must  .be  a  corresponding  change  in 
that  which  is  the  seat  of  those  powers.  And  how  in  the  case  of  liv¬ 
ing  agents,  can  these  changes  be  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of 
their  oneness  or  simplicity  ? 

The  view  which  we  have  thus  presented  of  the  constitution  of  spir¬ 
itual  beings,  when  applied  to  the  human  soul,  may  appear  unfriendly 
to  a  belief  in  its  endless  duration — may  seem  rather  to  favor  that  of 
its  being  formed  only  for  a  temporary  existence,  and  destined  at  last, 
like  the  body,  to  undergo  dissolution.  We  think,  however,  it  is  not 
so.  We  believe  that  no  sound  argument  for  the  future  life  of  man» 
will  lose  anything  of  its  force,  from  the  admission  of  our  doctrine. 
Nothing  seems  to  us  more  clear  than  that  we  cannot  legitimately  infer 
from  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  or  of  any  other  created  being  or 
thing — its  immortality.  Arguments  drawn  from  this  source,  as  well 
as  those  derived  from  the  exalted  powers  of  the  spirit  and  its  longings 
after  a  higher  and  better  life,  however  they  may  serve  the  purposes 
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of  declamation,  take  no  hold  upon  the  reason — fasten  no  convictions 
in  the  understanding.  Affecting  only  the  imagination  and  desires, 
they  leave  ine  mind  in  a  state  similar  to  that  described  by  Cicero  in 
his  Tusculan  Quaestions,  as  produced  by  the  reading  of  the  Phaedo 
of  Plato :  “  Nescio  quo  raodo,  dum  lego,  assentior ;  cum  posui  librum, 
et  mecum  ipse  de  immortalitate,  animorum  coepi  cogitare,  assensio 
omnis  ilia  elabitur.” 

Whether  the  spiritual  part  of  man  be  destined  to  survive  death,  and 
to  live  on  forever,  is  not  a  question  of  philosophy,  but  simply  one  of 
fact,  and  one  too  of  this  peculiar  character,  that  it  is  dependent  solely 
upon  the  will  of  the  Deity.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  all  our 
knowledge  in  respect  to  it  must  come  from  Him.  He  alone  has  form¬ 
ed  us,  and  He  alone  can  know  his  purposes  concerning  us.  So  far  as 
it  hath  pleased  Him  to  reveal  them,  whether  through  the  teachings  of 
inspiration  or  the  intuitions  of  our  own  moral  natures,  and  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  gather  them  from  what  is  discernible  of  the  divine  plan  in 
the  constitution  and  government  of  the  world  around  us,  so  far  we  may 
advance  in  solving  the  question  in  which  all  have  so  deep  an  interest, 
and  which  in  all  ages  has  been  the  great  problem  of  our  race — but  no 
further.  We  will  not,  however,  extend  the.se  remarks  upon  a  theme 
which  has  only  an  incidental  connection  with  the  subject  of  our  essay. 
We  may,  possibly,  resume  it  on  some  future  occasion,  and  give  to  it  a 
consideration  more  in  proportion  to  its  importance. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  RELATION  OF  LANGUAGE  TO  THOUGHT. 

By  W.  G.  T.  ShedJ,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Vermont. 

“  It  is  a  truth,”  (says  Hartung  in  beginning  his  subtile  and  pro¬ 
found  w'ork  on  the  Greek  Particles,)  “  as  simple  as  it  is  fruitful,  that 
language  is  no  arbitrary,  artificial,  and  gradual  invention  of  the  re- 
fiective  understanding,  but  a  necessary  and  organic  product  of  human 
nature,  appearing  contemporaneously  with  the  activity  of  thought. 
Speech  is  the  correlate  of  thought ;  both  require  and  condition  each 
other  like  body  and  soul,  and  are  developed  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  degree,  both  in  the  case  of  the  individual  and  the  nation. 
Words  are  the  coinage  of  conceptions,  freeing  themselves  from  the 
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dark  chaos  of  intimations  and  feelings,  and  gaining  shape  and  clear¬ 
ness.  In  so  far  as  a  man  uses  and  is  master  of  language,  has  he  also 
attained  clearness  of  thought:  the  developed  and  spoken  language 
of  a  people  is  its  expressed  intelligence.”^ 

In  this  extract  it  is  asserted  that  language  is  an  organic  product  of 
which  thought  is  the  organizing  and  vitalizing  principle.  Writers  up¬ 
on  language  have  generally  acknowledged  a  connection  of  some  sort 
between  thought  and  language,  but  they  have  not  been  unanimous  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  connection.  The  common  assertions  that 
language  is  the  “  dress”  of  thought — is  the  “  vehicle”  of  thought — point 
to  an  outward  and  mechanical  connection  between  the  two :  while  the 
fine  remark  of  Wordsworth  that  “  language  is  not  so  much  the  dress 
of  thought  as  its  incarnation,”  and  the  frequent  comparison  of  the 
relation  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  with  that  which  exists  between 
the  body  and  the  soul,  indicate  that  a  vital  connection  is  believed  to 
exist  between  language  and  thought. 

The  correctness  of  this  latter  doctrine  becomes  apparent  when  it  is 
considered  that  everything  growing  out  of  human  nature,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  its  development  and  meeting  its  felt  wants,  is  of  necessity  liv¬ 
ing  in  its  essence,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  dead  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance. 

That  language  has  such  a  natural  and  spontaneous  origin  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  history  gives  no  account  of  any  language  which 
was  the  direct  invention  of  any  one  man  or  set  of  men  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  nation  utterly  destitute  of  the  ability  to  express  its  thought 
Individuals  have  bestowed  an  alphabet,  a  written  code  of  laws,  useful 
mechanical  inventions  upon  their  countrymen,  but  no  individual  ever 
bestowed  a  language.  This  has  its  origin  in  human  nature,  or 
rather  in  that  constitutional  necessity,  under  which  human  nature  in 
common  with  all  creation  is  placed  by  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  which  compels  the  invisible  to  become  visible ;  the  form¬ 
less  to  take  form ;  the  intelligible  to  corporealize  itself.  That  thought 
is  invisible  and  spiritual  in  essence,  is  granted  by  all  systems  of  phi¬ 
losophy  except  the  coarsest  and  most  unphilosophic  materialism.  It 
is  therefore  subject  to  the  universal  law,  and  must  become  sensuous — 
must  be  communicated. 

In  the  case  of  the  primitive  language,  spoken  by  the  first  human 
pair,  we  must  conceive  of  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Creator,  perfectly  cor¬ 
respondent,  like  all  their  other  endowments,  to  the  wants  of  a  living 
soul.  As  in  this  first  instance  the  bodily  form  reached  its  height  of 
being  and  of  beauty,  not  through  the  ordinary  processes  of  generation, 


'  Fartikeln  Lehre,  Bd.  1.  §§  1,  2. 
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birth  and  growth,  but  as  an  instantaneous  creation  ;  so  too  the  form 
of  thought,  language,  passed  through  no  stages  of  development  (as 
some  teach)  from  the  inarticulate  cry  of  the  brute,  to  the  articulate 
and  intelligent  tones  of  cultivated  man,  but  came  into  full  and  finish¬ 
ed  existence  simultaneously  with  the  fiat  that  called  the  full-formed 
soul  and  body  into  being.  It  would  not  have  been  a  perfect  creation, 
had  the  first  man  stood  mute  in  mature  manhood,  and  that  too  in  his 
unfallen  state  and  amidst  the  beauty  and  glory  of  Eden  ! 

As  the  posterity  of  the  first  man  come  into  existence  by  a  process, 
and  as  both  soul  and  body  in  their  case  undergo  development  before 
reaching  the  points  of  bloom  and  maturity,  language  also  in  their  case 
is  a  slow  and  gradual  formation.  It  begins  with  the  dawn  of  reflec¬ 
tive  consciousness,  and  unfolds  itself  as  this  becomes  deeper  and 
clearer.  In  the  infancy  of  a  nation  it  is  exquisitely  fitted  for  the  lyri¬ 
cal  expression  of  those  thoughts  and  feelings  which  rise  simple  and 
sincere  in  the  national  mind  and  heart,  before  philosophical  reflection 
has  rendered  them  complex,  or  advancing  civilization  has  dried  up 
their  freshness.  As  the  period  of  fancy  and  feeling  passes  by  and 
that  of  reason  and  reflection  comes  in,  language  becomes  more  rigid 
and  precise  in  its  structure,  conforms  itself  to  the  expression  of  pro¬ 
found  thought,  and  history  and  philosophy  take  the  place  of  the  ballad 
and  the  chronicle. 

Now  the  point  to  be  observed  here  is,  that  this  whole  process  is 
spontaneous  and  natural ;  is  a  growth  and  not  a  manufacture. 
Thought  embodies  itself,  even  as  the  merely  animal  life  becomes  sen¬ 
suous  and  sensible  through  its  own  tendency  and  activity.  When  in¬ 
vestigating  language,  therefore,  we  are  really  within  the  sphere  of  life 
and  living  organization,  and  to  attempt  its  comprehension  by  means 
of  mechanical  principles  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  kingdom  by  the  principles  that 
regulate  the  investigation  of  inorganic  nature.  It  is  only  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  dynamical  principles,  of  the  doctrines  of  life,  that  we  can 
get  a  true  view  of  language  or  be  enabled  fo  use  it  with  power. 

It  is  assumed  then  that  thought  is  the  life  of  language  ;  and  this  too 
in  no  figurative  sense  of  the  word,  but  in  its  strict  scientific  significa¬ 
tion  as  denoting  the  principle  that  organizes  and  vivifies  the  form  in 
which  it  makes  its  appearance.  It  is  assumed  that  thought  is  as  really 
the  living  principle  of  language  as  the  soul  is  the  life  of  the  body,  and 
the  assumption  verifies  itself  by  the  clearness  which  it  introduces  into 
the  investigation  of  the  subject  and  by  the  light  which  it  flares  into 
its  darker  and  more  mysterious  parts.  That  fusion,  for  instance,  of 
the  thoughts  with  the  words  which  renders  the  discourse  of  the  poet 
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glowing  and  tremulous  with  feeling  and  life,  can  be  explained  upon  no 
other  supposition  than  that  the  immaterial  entity  born  of  beauty  in 
the  poet’s  mind  actually  materializes  itself,  and  thus  enlivens  the 
otherwise  lifeless  syllables.  Nothing,  but  a  vital  connection  with  the 
thoughts  that  breathe,  can  account  for  the  words  that  burn. 

We  are  not  therefore  to  look  upon  language  as  having  intrinsic  ex¬ 
istence,  separate  from  the  thought  which  it  conveys,  but  as  being  exter¬ 
nal  thought — expressed  thought.  Words  were  not  first  invented,  and 
then  assigned  to  conceptions  as  their  arbitrary,  and  intrinsically,  mean¬ 
ingless  signs  ;  mere  indices,  having  no  more  inward  connection  with  the 
things  indicated,  than  the  algebraic  marks,  -f-  and  — ,  have  with  the  no¬ 
tions  of  increase  and  diminution.  In  the  order  of  nature,  language  fol- 
lows,rather  than  precedes  thought,  and  is  subject  to  all  its  modifications 
from  its  first  rise  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  and  the  nation, 
up  to  that  of  the  philosopher  and  the  philosophic  age  in  a  nation’s  his¬ 
tory.  Language  in  essence  is  thought,  is  thought  in  an  outward  form, 
and  consequently  cannot  exist,  or  be  the  object  of  reflection  dissevered 
from  the  vital  principle  which  substantiates  it.  The  words  of  the 
most  thoughtless  man  do  nevertheless  contain  some  meaning,  and 
words  have  effect  upon  us  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  filled  with 
thought. 

And  this  fulness  must  not  be  conceived  of  as  flowing  into  empty 
moulds  already  prepared.  It  is  a  statement  of  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
found  investigators  of  physical  life,  that  the  living  power  merely  added 
to  the  dead  organ  is  not  life  ;>  i.  e.  that  no  intensity  whatever  of  phys¬ 
ical  life  streamed  upon  and  through  a  dead  hand  lying  upon  a  dissect¬ 
ing  table  can  produce  life  in  the  form  of  the  living  member.  The  liv¬ 
ing  member  cannot  come  into  existence  except  as  growing  out  of  a 
living  body,  and  the  living  body  cannot  come  into  existence  unless 
life,  the  immaterial  and  invisible,  harden  into  the  materiality  and  burst 
into  the  visibility  of  a  minute  seminal  point  which  teems  and  swells 
with  the  whole  future  organism ;  a  point  or  dot  of  life  from  which  as  a 
centre,  the  radiation,  the  organization,  and  the  circulation  may  com¬ 
mence.  In  like  manner  it  is  impossible,  if  it  were  conceivable,  to  pro¬ 
duce  human  language  by  the  superinduction  of  thought  upon,  or  by 
the  assignation  of  meaning  to,  a  mass  of  unmeaning  sounds  already  in 
existence.  When  a  conception  comes  into  the  consciousness  of  one 
mind  and  seeks  expression  that  it  may  enter  the  consciousness  of  ano¬ 
ther  mind,  it  must  be  conceived  of  as  uttering  itself  in  a  word,  which 

*  Cams’  Physiologic,  Bd.  1.  Vorrede.  He  denies  the  correctness  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula  upon  which,  he  affirms,  the  mechanical  school  of  physiologists  proceeds : 
— todtes  Organ  Kraft  =  Leben. 
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is  not  taken  at  hap-hazard  and  which  might  have  been  any  other  arbi¬ 
trary  sound,  but  which  is  prompted  and  formed  by  the  creative  thought 
struggling  out  of  the  world  of  mind,  and  making  use  of  the  vocal  or¬ 
gans  in  order  to  enter  the  world  of  sense. 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  verify  all  this  by  reference  to  all  the  words 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  every  day,  because  we  are  too  far  off  from 
the  period  of  their  origin,  and  because  they  are  oftentimes  combina¬ 
tions  of  simple  sounds  that  were  originally  formed  by  vocal  organs 
differing  from  our  own  by  marked  peculiarities,  yet  the  simplicity  and 
naturalness  of  the  Greek  of  Homer,  or  the  English  of  Chaucer,  which 
is  no  other  than  the  affinity  of  the  language  with  the  thought,  the 
sympathy  of  the  sound  with  the  sense,  cause  us  to  feel  what  in  the 
present  state  of  philology  most  certainly  cannot  be  proved  in  the  case 
of  every  single  w-ord,  that  primarily,  in  the  root  and  heart,  language 
is  self-embodied  thought. 

Yet  though  it  is  impossible  at  present  in  the  case  of  every  single 
word  to  verify  the  assumption  upon  which  we  have  gone,  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  that  portion  of  the  language  in  which 
there  is  emphasis  and  intensity  of  meaning.  The  verb,  by  which  ac¬ 
tion  and  suffering  (which  in  the  animal  world  is  but  a  calmer  and 
more  intense  activity)  are  expressed,  is  a  word  often  and  evidently 
suited  to  the  thought.  Those  nouns  which  are  names  not  of  things 
but  of  acts  and  energies,  are  likewise  exceedingly  significant  of  the 
things  signified.  The  motions  of  the  mouth,  the  position  of  the  organs, 
and  the  tension  of  the  muscles  of  speech  in  the  utterance  of  such 
words  as  shock,  smite,  writhe,  slake,  quench,  are  produced  by  the 
force  and  energy  and  character  of  the  conceptions  which  these  words 
communicate,  just  as  the  prolonged  relaxation  of  the  organs  and  mus¬ 
cles  in  the  pronunciation  of  soothe,  breathe,  dream,  calm,  and  the  like, 
results  naturally  from  the  nature  of  the  thought  of  which  they  are  the 
vocal  embodiment. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  that  this  view  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  language  acquires  additional  support  from  considering  that  the 
vocal  sound  is  the  product  of  physical  organs  which  are  started  into 
action  and  directed  in  their  motion  by  the  soul  itself.^  Even  the  tones 
of  the  animal  are  suited  to  the  inward  feeling  by  the  particular  play 
of  muscles  and  organs  of  utterance.  The  feeling  of  pleasure  cotM 
not,  so  long  as  nature  is  herself,  twist  these  muscles  and  organs  into 
the  emission  of  the  sharp  scream  of  physical  agony,  any  more  than  it 
could  light  up  the  eye  with  the  glare  and  flash  of  rage. 

’  See  on  this  point  Wallis’s  English  Grammar,  and  Hearne’s  Langtofts  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Vol.  I.  Preface. 
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Now  if  this  is  true  in  the  low  sphere  of  animal  existence,  it  is  still 
more  true  in  the  sphere  of  intellectual  and  moral  existence.  If  life  is 
true  to  itself  in  the  lower,  it  is  true  to  itself  in  the  higher  realm  of  its 
manifestation.  When  full  of  earnest  thought  and  feeling  the  mind 
uses  the  body  at  will,  and  the  latter  naturally  and  spontaneously  sub¬ 
serves  the  former.  As  thought  becomes  more  and  more  earnest,  and 
feeling  more  and  more  glowing,  the  body  bends  and  yields  with  in¬ 
creasing  pliancy,  down  to  its  minutest  fibres  and  most  delicate  tissues ; 
to  the  working  of  the  engaged  mind,  the  organs  of  speech  become  one 
with  the  soul,  and  are  swayed  and  wielded  by  it.  The  word  is,  as  it 
were,  put  into  the  mouth,  by  the  vehement  and  excited  spirit. 

When  the  mind  is  quickened,  out  of  douht, 

The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before. 

Break  up  their  drowsy  grave  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity.' 

As  well  might  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  vital  and  natural  connection 
between  the  feeling  and  the  blush  in  which  it  mantles,  or  the  tear  in 
which  it  finds  vent,  as  that  the  word — the  “  winged  word” — has  on¬ 
ly  an  arbitrary  and  dead  relation  to  the  thought. 

Again,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  there  i.s  an  inherent  fitness  of 
gesture,  attitude  and  look,  to  the  thought  or  feeling  conveyed  by  them ; 
but  do  attitude,  gesture,  and  look  sustain  a  more  intimate  relation  to 
thought  and  feeling  than  language  does  ;  language,  at  once  the  most 
universal  as  well  as  most  particular  in  its  application,  the  most  ex¬ 
haustive  and  perfect,  of  all  the  media  of  communication  between  mind 
and  mind,  between  heart  and  heart  ?  The  truth  is,  that  all  the  me¬ 
dia  through  which  thought  becomes  sensuous  and  communicable  are 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  yet  in  some  degree,  homogeneous  and  con¬ 
natural  with  thought  itself.  In  other  words  they  all,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  possess  manifest  propriety. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  here,  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
thought  could  not  have  embodied  itself  in  other  forms  than  it  has, 
whether  other  languages  could  not  have  arisen,  but  whether  the  ex¬ 
isting  forms  possess  adaptedness  to  the  thought  they  convey.  Life  is 
not  compelled  to  manifest  itself  in  one  only  form,  or  in  one  particular 
set  of  forms,  in  any  of  the  kingdoms,  but  it  is  compelled  to  make  the 
form  in  which  it  does  appear,  vital  like  itself.  The  forms,  for  aught 
that  we  know,  may  be  infinite  in  number,  in  which  the  invisible  prin¬ 
ciple  may  become  sensible,  but  the  corpse  is  no  one  of  them. 

Thought  as  the  substance  of  discourse  is  logical,  necessary  and  im¬ 
mutable  in  its  nature,  while  language  as  the  form  is  variable.  The 
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language  of  a  people  is  continually  undergoing  a  change,  so  that  those 
who  speak  it  in  its  later  periods,  (it  very  often  happens,)  would  be 
unintelligible  to  those  who  spoke  it  in  its  earlier  ages.  Chaucer  can¬ 
not  be  read  by  Englishmen  of  the  present  day  without  a  glossary.i 
Again,  the  languages  of  different  nations  differ  from  each  other.  There 
is  great  variety  in  the  changes  of  the  verb  to  express  the  passive  form. 
The  subject  is  sometimes  included  in  the  verb,  sometimes  is  prefixed, 
and  sometimes  is  sufifixed  to  it.  The  Malay  language  assumes  the 
plural  instead  of  the  singular  as  the  basis  of  number,  all  nouns  prima¬ 
rily  denoting  the  plural.  Some  use  the  dual  and  some  do  not ;  some 
give  gender  and  number  to  adjectives,  and  others  do  not;  some 
have  the  article  and  some  have  not.  And  yet  all  these  different  lan¬ 
guages  are  equally  embodiments  of  thought  and  of  the  same  thought 
substantially.  For  the  human  mind  is  everywhere,  and  at  all  times, 
subject  to  the  invariable  laws  of  its  own  constitution,  and  that  logical, 
immutable  truth  which  stands  over  against  it  as  its  correlative  object,' 
is  developed  in  much  the  same  way  among  all  nations  in  whom  the 
intellect- obtains  a  development.  The  vital  principle — logical,  immu¬ 
table  truth  in  the  form  of  human  thought — is  here  seen  embodying 
itself  in  manifold  forms  with  freedom  and  originality,  and  with  an  ex¬ 
pressive  suitableness  in  every  instance. 

That  a  foreign  language  does  not  seem  expressive  to  the  stranger 
is  no  argument  against  the  fundamental  hypothesis.  It  is  expressive 
to  the  native-born,  and  becomes  so  to  the  stranger  in  proportion  as 
he  acquires  (not  a  mere  mechanical  and  book  knowledge,  but)  a  vital 
and  vernacular  knowledge  of  it.  And  this  expressiveness  is  not  the 
result  of  custom.  Apart  from  the  instinctive  association  of  a  certain 
word  with  a  certain  conception,  there  is  an  instinctive  sense  of  its  in¬ 
trinsic  fitness  to  communicate  the  thought  intended — of  its  expressive¬ 
ness.  For  why  should  some  words  be  more  expressive  than  others,  if 
they  all  equally  depend  upon  the  law  of  as.sociation  for  their  significance? 
And  why  is  a  certain  portion  of  every  language  more  positive,  em¬ 
phatic,  and  intense  than  the  remaining  portions  ?  There  is  in  every 
language  a  class  of  words  which  are  its  life  and  life-blood,  a  class  to 
which  the  mind  in  its  fervor  and  glow  instinctively  betakes  itself  in 
order  to  free  itself  of  its  thoughts  in  the  most  effective  and  satisfactory 
manner.  But  this  is  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  that  all  words 
are  but  lifeless  signs,  acquiring  their  signification  and  apparent  suit- 


'  Yet  even  in  this  case,  as  Worilsworth  truly  remarks,  “  the  affecting  parts  are 
almost  always  expressed  in  language  pure,  and  universally  intelligible  even  to  this 
day.” — VreJ'ace  to  Lyrical  Butluda.  The  more  intense  and  vital  the  thought,  the 
nearer  the  torm  approaches  the  essence,  the  more  universal  does  it  become. 
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ableness  from  use  and  custom,  and  all  consequently  being  upon  the 
same  dead  level  with  respect  to  expressiveness. 

Still  another  proof  that  the  connection  between  language  and 
thought  is  organic,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  relation  between  the 
two  is  evidently  that  of  action  and  reaction. 

We  have  seen  that  language  is  the  produce  of  thought;  but  this  is' 
not  to  be  understood  as  though  language  were  a  mere  effect,  of  which 
thought  is  the  mere  came.  The  mere  effect  cannot  react  upon  the 
pure  cause.  It  is  thrown  off  and  away  from  its  cause  (as  the  cannon 
ball  is  from  the  cannon),  so  that  there  it  stands  insulated  and  inde¬ 
pendent  with  respect  to  its  origin. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  language.  Originated  by  thought,  and 
undergoing  modihcations  as  thought  is  developed,  it,  in  turn,  exerts  a 
reflex  influence  upon  its  originating  cause.  In  proportion  as  language 
is  an  exact  and  sincere  expression,  does  thought  itself  become  exact 
and  sincere.  The  more  appropriate  and  expressive  the  language,  the 
more  correct  will  be  the  thought  and  the  more  expressive  and  power¬ 
ful  will  be  the  direction  which  thought  takes. 

But  if  language  were  a  mechanical  invention,  no  such  reaction  as 
this  could  take  place  upon  the  inventor.  While  connected  with 
thought  only  by  an  arbitrary  compact  on  the  part  of  those  w'ho  made 
use  of  it,  it  would  be  separated  from  thought  by  origin  and  by  nature. 
Not  being  a  living  and  organic  product,  it  could  sustain  to  thought 
only  the  external  and  lifeless  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  conse¬ 
quently  would  remain  one  and  the  same  amid  all  the  life,  motion,  and 
modification  which  the  immaterial  principle  might  undergo. 

Of  course  if  such  were  the  relation  between  the  two,  it  w’ould  be 
impossible  to  account  for  all  that  unconscious  but  real  change  ever 
going  on  in  a  spoken  language,  which  we  call  growth  and  progress. 
Language  upon  such  an  hypothesis  would  remain  stationary  in  sub¬ 
stance,  and  at  best  could  be  altered  only  by  aggregation  from  without 
New  words  might  be  invented  and  added  to  the  number  already  in 
existence,  but  no  change  could  occur  in  the  spirit  of  the  language,  if 
it  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  spirit  in  such  a  connection. 

Furthermore,  if  there  is  no  vital  relation  between  language  and 
thought,  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  the  beneficial  influence  upon 
mental  development  (which  is  but  the  development  of  thought)  of  the 
study  of  philology.  If  in  strict  literality  the  relation  of  language  to 
thought  is  that  of  the  invention  to  the  mind  of  the  inventor,  then  the 
study  of  this  outward,  and  in  itself  lifeless  instrument,  would  be  of  no 
worth  in  developing  an  essence  so  intensely  vital,  so  full  of  motion, 
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and  with  such  an  irrepressible  tendency  to  development  as  the  human 
mind. 

It  is  however  a  truth  and  a  fact  that  the  study  of  a  well  organized 
language  is  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  mental  education.  It  brings 
the  mind  of  the  student  into  communication  with  the  whole  mind  of  a 

nation,  and  infuses  into  his  culture  the  good  and  bad  elements _ the 

whole  genius  and  spirit  of  the  people  of  whose  mind  it  is  the  evolu* 
tion.  In  no  way  can  the  mind  of  the  individual  be  made  to  feel  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  mind  of  the  race,  and  thereby  receive  the 
greatest  possible  enlargement  and  liberalizing,  so  well  as  by  the  phi¬ 
losophic  study  of  language.  A  rational  method  of  education  makes 
use  of  this  study  as  an  indispensable  discipline,  and  selects  for  this 
purpose  two  languages  distinguished  for  the  intimate  relation  which 
they  sustain  to  the  [)articular  forms  of  thought  they  respectively  ex¬ 
press.  For  the  Greek  language  is  so  fused  and  one  with  Grecian 
thought,  that  it  is  living  to  this  day,  and  has  been  the  source  of  life 
to  literature  ever  since  its  revival  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the 
rigid  but  majestic  Latin  is  the  exact  embodiment  of  the  organizing 
and  imperial  ideas  of  Rome. 

These  languages  exhibit  the  changes  of  thought  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  mind.  They  take  their  form  and  derive  their  spirit  from  the 
peculiarities  of  these  nations.  Hence  the  strong  and  original  influ¬ 
ence  which  they  exert  upon  the  modern  mind.  If  these  languages 
really  contained  no  tincture  of  the  intellect  that  made  them  and  made 
use  of  them,  if  they  communicated  none  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  they 
would  indeed  be  “dead”  languages  for  all  purposes  of  mental  enliven¬ 
ing  and  development. 

But  it  is  not  so.  The  Greek  and  Roman  mind  with  all  that  passed 
through  it,  whether  it  were  thought  or  feeling,  whether  it  were  indi¬ 
vidual  or  national,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  sphere  of  conscious¬ 
ness  merely,  and  thus  being  kept  from  the  ken  of  all  after  ages,  pro¬ 
jected  itself,  as  it  were,  into  these  fine  languages,  into  these  noble 
forms,  and  not  only  became  a  utijiia  4*  for  mankind,  but  also  a 
possession  with  whose  characteristics  the  possessor  is  in  sympathy, 
and  from  which  he  derives  intellectual  nourishment  and  strength. 

A  further  proof  that  language  has  a  living  connection  with  thought, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  feeling  and  passion  suggest  language. 

Feeling  and  passion  are  the  most  vital  of  all  the  activities  of  the 
human  soul,  flowing  as  they  do  from  the  heart,  and  that  which  is 
prompted  by  them  may  safely  be  affirmed  to  have  life.  That  words 
the  most  expressive  and  powerful  fly  from  the  lips  of  the  impassioned 
thinker  is  notorious.  The  man  who  is  naturally  of  few  words,  be- 
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comes  both  fluent  and  appropriate  in  the  use  of  language  when  his 
mind  glows  with  his  subject  and  feeling  is  awakened. 

But  the  use  of  language  is  the  same  in  kind  and  character  with  its 
origin.  The  processes  through  which  language  passes  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  its  existence  are  all  of  the  same  nature.  As  in 
the  wide  sphere  of  the  universe,  preservation  is  a  constant  creation, 
and  the  things  that  are,  are  sustained  and  perpetuated  on  principles 
in  accordance  with  the  character  impressed  upon  them  by  the  creative 
fiat,  so  in  all  the  narrower  spheres  of  the  flnite,  the  use  and  develop¬ 
ment  are  coincident  and  harmonious  with  the  origin  and  nature.  We 
may  therefore  argue  back  from  the  use  and  development  to  the  origin 
and  nature;  and  when  we  find  that  in  all  periods  of  its  history  human 
language  is  suggested,  and  that  too  in  its  most  expressive  form,  by 
feeling  and  passion,  we  may  infer  that  these  had  to  do  in  its  origin, 
and  have  left  something  of  themselves  in  its  nature.  For  how  could 
there  be  a  point  and  surface  of  communication  between  words  and 
feeling,  so  that  the  latter  should  start  Out  the  former  in  all  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  a  new  creation,  if  there  were  no  interior  connection  between 
them.  For  language  as  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  passion  is  tremulous 
with  life — with  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  imparts  the  life  of  the  soul  to 
all  who  hear  it. 

If,  then,  in  the  actual  every-day  use  of  language,  we  find  it  to  be 
suggested  by  passion,  and  to  be  undergoing  changes  both  in  form  and 
signification,  without  the  intervention  of  a  formal  compact  on  the  part 
of  men,  it  is  just  to  infer  that  no  such  compact  called  it  into  existence. 
If,  upon  watching  the  progress  and  gi  owth  of  a  language,  we  find  it  in 
continual  flux  and  reflux,  and  detect  everywhere  in  it,  change  and 
motion,  without  any  consciously  directed  effort  to  this  end  on  the  part 
of  those  who  speak  it,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  same  unconscious 
spontaneousness  characterized  it  in  its  beginning.  Moreover,  if  in 
every-day  life  we  unconsciously,  yet  really,  use  language  not  as  a  life¬ 
less  sign  of  our  thought,  but  believe  that  in  employing  it  we  are  really 
expressing  our  mind,  and  furthermore,  if  we  never  in  any  way  agreed 
to  use  the  tongue  which  we  drank  in  w'ith  our  mother’s  milk,  but  were 
born  into  it  and  grew  up  into  its  use,  even  as  we  were  born  into  and 
grew  up  under  the  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  imposed  upon 
human  nature  by  its  Creator,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  language, 
too,  is  a  provision  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  our  being,  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  organic  and  alive. 

Indeed,  necessity  of  speech,  like  necessity  of  religion  and  govern¬ 
ment  and  social  existence,  is  laid  upon  man  by  his  constitution,  and 
as  in  these  latter  instances  whatever  secondary  arrangements  may  be 
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made  by  circumstances,  the  primary  basis  and  central  form  is  fixed  in 
human  nature,  so  in  the  case  of  language,  whatever  may  be  the  sec¬ 
ondary  modifications  growing  out  of  national  differences  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  vocal  organs,  the  deep  ground  and  source,  of  language  is 
the  human  constitution  itself. 

Frederick  Schlegel,  after  quoting  Schiller’s  lines : 

Thy  knowledge,  thou  sharest  with  superior  spirits ; 

Art,  oh  man  !  thou  hast  alone, 

calls  language  “  the  general,  all-embracing  art  of  man.”  This  is  truth. 
For  language  is  embodiment — the  embodiment  not  indeed  of  one  par¬ 
ticular  idea  in  a  material  form,  but  of  thought  at  large,  in  an  imma¬ 
terial  yet  sensible  form.  And  the  fact  that  the  material  used  is  sound 
— the  most  ethereal  of  media — imparts  to  this  “all  embracing  art”  a 
spirituality  of  character  that  raises  it  above  many  of  the  fine  arts, 
strictly  so  called.  It  is  an  embodiment  of  the  spiritual,  yet  not  in 
the  coarse  elements  of  matter.  When  the  spiritual  passes  from  the 
intelligible  to  the  sensible  world  by  means  of  art,  there  is  a  coming 
down  from  the  pure  ether  and  element  of  incorporeal  beauty  into  the 
lower  sphere  of  the  defined  and  sensuous.  The  pure  abstract  idea 
necessarily  loses  something  of  its  purity  and  abstractedness  by  becom¬ 
ing  embodied.  By  coming  into  appearance  for  the  sense  it  ceases  to 
be  in  its  ineffable,  original,  highest  state  for  the  reason — for  the  pure 
intelligence.  Art,  therefore,  is  degradation — a  stooping  to  the  limi¬ 
tations  and  imperfections  of  the  material  world  of  sense,  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  awakened  by  the  form,  however  full  it  may  be  of  the  idea,  is  not 
equal  in  purity,  depth  and  elevation,  to  the  direct  beholding  of  the  idea 
itself  in  spirit  and  in  truth.! 

We  may,  therefore,  add  to  the  assertion  of  Schlegel,  and  say,  that 
language  is  also  the  highest  art  of  man.  With  the  exceptions  of  poe¬ 
try  and  oratory,  all  the  fine  arts  are  hampered  in  the  full,  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  idea  by  the  uncomplying  material.  Poetry  and  ora¬ 
tory,  in  common  with  language,  by  employing  the  most  ethereal  of 
media,  approach  as  near  as  is  possible  for  embodiments,  to  the  nature 
of  that  which  they  embody,  but  the  latter  is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
two  former,  by  virtue  of  its  infinitely  greater  range  and  power  of  ex¬ 
haustive  expression.  Poetry  and  eloquence  are  confined  to  the  par- 

!  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  notice  that  the  Puritan,  though  generally 
charged  with  a  barbarian  ignorance  of  the  worth  of  art,  nevertheless  in  practice 
took  the  only  strictly  philosoidiic  view  of  it.  That  stripping,  flaying  hat:ed  of 
form,  per  sc,  which  he  manifested,  grew  out  of  a  (practically)  intensely  philosophic 
mind  which  clearly  saw  the  true  relation  of  the  form  to  the  idea — of  the  sensible 
to  the  spiritual. 
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ticular  and  individual,  while  language  seeks  to  embody  thought  in  all 
its  relations  and  transitions,  and  feeling  in  all  its  manifbldness  and 
depth.  The  sphere  in  which  it  moves  and  of  which  it  seeks  to  give 
an  outward  manifestation  is  the  whole  human  consciousness,  from  its 
rise  in  the  individual,  on  through  all  its  modifications  in  the  race. 
It  seeks  to  give  expression  to  an  inward  experience,  that  is  co-infinite 
with  human  life  itself.” 

Viewed  in  this  aspect,  human  language  ceases  to  he  the  insignifi¬ 
cant  and  uninteresting  phenomenon  it  is  so  often  represented  to  be, 
and  appears  in  all  its  real  meaning  and  mystery.  It  is  an  organi¬ 
zation,  as  wonderful  as  any  in  the  realm  of  creation,  built  up  by  a 
necessary  tendency  of  human  nature  seeking  to  provide  for  its  wants, 
and  constructed  too,  upon  the  principles  of  that  universal  nature,  which 
Sir  Thomas  Brown  truly  affirms  to  be  “  the  art  of  God.”^ 

Contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the  Greek  language  as  the  product  of 
this  tendency  and  necessity  to  express  his  thought  imposed  upon  man 
by  creation.  This  wonderful  structure  could  not  have  been  put  to¬ 
gether  by  the  cunning  contrivance,  and  adopted  by  the  formal  consent 
of  the  nation,  and  it  certainly  was  not  preserved  and  improved  in  this 
manner.  Its  pliancy  and  copiousness  and  precision  and  vitality  and 
harmony,  whereby  it  is  capable  of  expressing  all  forms  of  thought, 
from  the  simplicity  of  Herodotus  to  the  depth  of  Plato,  are  qualities 
which  the  unaided  and  mechanizing  understanding  of  man  could  not 
have  produced.  They  grew  spontaneously  and  gradually,  out  of  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  Grecian  mind,  and  are  the  natural 
and  pure  expression  of  Grecian  thought. 

Contemplate,  again,  our  own  mother  tongue  as  the  product  of  this 
same  foundation  for  speech  laid  in  human  nature  by  its  constitution. 
Its  native  strength  and  energy  and  vividness,  and  its  acquired  copious¬ 
ness  and  harmony,  as  exhibited  in  the  simple  artlessness  of  Chaucer, 
and  “the  stately  and  regal  argument”  of  Milton,  are  what  might  be 
expected  to  characterize  the  Latinized  Saxon. 

A  creative  power,  deeper  and  more  truly  artistic  than  the  inventive 
understanding,  produced  these  languages.  It  was  that  pljistic  power, 
by  which  man  creates  form  for  the  formless,  and  which,  whether  it 
show  itself  universally  in  the  production  of  a  living  language,  or  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  works  of  the  poet  or  painter,  is  the  crowning  power  of 
humanity.  In  view  of  the  wonderful  harmonies  and  symmetrical  gra- 

'  Die  philosophische  Bildung  dcr  sprachen,  die  vorziiglich  nocli  an  den  urspriing- 
lichen  sichtbar  wird,  ist  ein  wahrhaftes  durch  den  mechanism  us  des  menschlichen 
Geistes  gewirktes  Wunder. — Schclling’s  vom  Ich.  u.  s.  w.  §  3. 
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datlons  of  these  languages,  may  we  not  apply  the  language  of  Words¬ 
worth  : 

Point  not  the«e  mysteries  to  an  art 
Lodj^ed  above  the  starry  pole, 

Pure  modiiltitions  flowing  from  tlie  heart 
Of  Divine  love,  where  wisdom,  beauty,  truth, 

With  order  dwell,  in  endless  youth.' 

We  should  not,  however,  have  a  complete  view  of  the  relation  of 
language  to  thought,  if  we  failed  to  notice  that  in  its  best  estate  it  is 
an  imperfect  expression.  Philosophy  ever  labors  under  the  difficulty 
of  finding  terms  by  which  to  communicate  its  subtile  and  profound  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  there  are  feelings  that  are  absolutely  unutterable.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  of  religious  thought  and  feeling.  There  is  a  limit 
within  this  profound  domain  beyond  which  human  speech  cannot  go, 
and  the  hushed  and  breathless  spirit  must  remain  absorbed  in  the  aw¬ 
ful  intuition.  Here,  as  throughout  the  whole  world  of  life,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  obtains  but  an  imperfect  embodiment.  There  is  ever  something 
more  perfect  and  more  glorious  beyond  what  appears.  The  intelligi¬ 
ble  world  cannot  be  entirely  exhausted,  and  therefore  it  is  the  never- 
failing  source  of  sub.stantial  principle  and  creative  life. 

In  the  case  before  us,  truth  is  entirely  exhausted  by  no  languj^ 
whatever.  There  are  depths  not  yet  penetrated  by  consciousness, 
and  who  will  say  that  even  the  con.sciousness  of  such  a  thinker  as 
Plato  can  have  had  a  complete  expression,  even  through  such  a  won¬ 
derful  medium  as  the  Greek  tongue  ?  The  human  mind  is  connected 
with  the  Divine  mind,  and  thereby  with  the  whole  abyss  of  truth; 
and  hence  the  impossibility  of  completely  sounding  even  the  human 
mind,  or  of  giving  complete  utterance  to  it;  and  hence  the  possibility 
and  the  basis  of  an  unending  development  for  the  mind  and  an  un¬ 
ending  growth  for  language. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  aware  that  the  charge  of  obscurity  may  be 
brought  against  the  theory  here  presented,  by  an  advocate  of  the  other 
theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  language.  We  have  no  disposition 
to  deny  the  truth  of  the  charge,  only  adding  that  the  obscurity,  so  far 
as  it  pertains  to  the  theory  (in  distinction  from  the  presentation  of  the 
theory,  for  which  the  individual  is  responsible),  is  such  as  grows  out 
of  the  very  nature  and  depth  and  absolute  truth  of  the  theory  itself. 
We  have  gone  upon  the  supposition  that  human  language  as  a  form, 
is  neither  hollow  nor  lifeless — that  it  has  a  living  principle,  and  that 
this  principle  is  thought.  Now  life  is  and  must  be  mysterious;  and 
at  no  point  more  so  than  when  it  begins  to  organize  itself  into  a  body. 
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Furthermore,  the  spontaneous,  and  to  a  great  extent,  unconscious  pro¬ 
cesses  of  life,  are  and  must  be  mysterious.  The  method  of  genius — 
one  of  the  highest  forms  of  life — in  the  production  of  a  Hamlet,  or 
Paradise  Lost,  or  the  Transfiguration,  has  not  yet  been  explained, 
and  the  method  of  human  nature,  by  which  it  constructs  for  itself  its 
wonderful  medium  of  communication — by  which  it  externalizes  the 
whole  inner  world  of  thought  and  feeling— cannot  be  rendered  plain 
like  the  working  of  a  well  poised  and  smoothly  running  machine 
throwing  off  its  manufactures. 

Simply  asking  then  of  him  who  would  render  all  things  clear  by 
rendering  all  things  shallow,  by  whom,  when,  where  and  how  the  Greek 
language,  for  example,  was  invented,  and  by  what  historical  compact 
it  came  to  be  the  language  of  the  nation,  we  would  turn  away  to  that 
nobler,  more  exciting,  and  more  rational  theory,  which  regards  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  “  a  necessary  and  organic  product  of  human  nature,  ap¬ 
pearing  contemporaneously  and  parallel  with  the  activity  of  thought.” 
This  theory  of  the  origin  of  language  throws  light  over  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  great  subject  of  philology,  finds  its  gradual  and  unceasing 
verification  as  philological  science  advances  under  a  spur  and  impulse 
derived  from  this  very  theory,  and  ends  in  that  philosophical  insight 
into  language,  which,  after  all,  is  but  the  clear  and  full  intuition  of  its 
mystery— -of  its  life. 


ARTICLE  V. 

JOURNEY  FROM  ALEPPO  TO  MOUNT  LEBANON  BY  JEBLE 
EL-AALA,  APAMIA,  RIBLA,  ETC. 

By  Rev.  Wiliiam  M.  Thomson,  American  Missionary  in  Syria. 

Aug.  27th,  1846.  Having  accomplished  the  objects  of  my  visit,  and 
made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  my  journey  back  to  Lebanon, 
I  left  Aleppo  this  morning  at  10  o’clock.  For  the  first  few  hours  the 
road  led  over  low,  rocky  hills,  entirely  deserted,  naked  and  barren. 
We  encountered  a  drove  of  more  than  500  female  camels,  and  my 
companions  were  not  a  little  rejoiced  when  we  were  fairly  rid  of  their 
wild  and  savage  masters.  In  two  and  a  half  hours’  rapid  riding  we 
came  to  a  ruined  khan,  with  the  mellifluous  name  of  ’Asil  (honey). 
The  only  living  things,  in  sight,  were  flocks  of  pigeons,  which  appear 
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to  have  taken  possession  of  the  premises,  or  at  least,  were  congregated 
there — possibly  to  be  near  the  only  fountain  of  water  in  this  region. 
This  fountain  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way — being  conducted  to  the  khan 
by  an  artificial  underground  canal  from,  no  one  knows  where,  and 
carried  off  in  the  same  way,  to  a  destination  equally  uncertain.  The 
canal  is  certainly  an  ancient  work,  as  is  also  the  Roman  road,  which 
led  over  the  hills  by  this  route  to  Antioch  in  olden  times.  We  came 
to  a  village  called  Oorim  or  Urim  in  four  and  a  half  hours.  Here  is 
a  building  twenty-five  feet  square — constructed  of  heavy,  smooth  cut 
stones,  with  a  Roman  arched  vault — and  on  one  corner  a  tower,  built 
solid  throughout.  The  indications  of  great  antiquity  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken,  but  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either  a  church,  temple 
or  mosque,  the  particular  design  of  the  edifice  is  a  matter  for  specu¬ 
lation.  Probably  it  was  a  guard-house  with  a  watchtower.  Its  ele¬ 
vated  position,  commanding  a  view  of  the  desert  in  all  directions, 
favors  the  supposition.  Urim  is  a  small  village  constructed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  what  must  have  been  a  considerable  town.  I  felt  rather  ner¬ 
vous  while  riding  amongst  these  ruins,  to  find  myself  perpetually  in 
danger  of  falling  into  some  of  the  cisterns,  by  which  the  whole  rocky 
surface  is  pierced  and  honey-combed.  Most  of  these  cisterns  are  now 
“  broken,”  but  they  tell  of  a  large  and  industrious  community,  and 
many  other  relics  bear  a  like  testimony.  There  are  no  fountains  in 
this  region  of  chalky  hills,  and  the  dirty  denizens  of  these  wretched 
hamlets  drink  the  horrible  decoction  of  the  cisterns,  all  alive  as  it  is, 
with  little  pink-colored  worms.  In  five  and  a  half  hours  is  Urim  the 
Little,  “  without  an  inhabitant,”  but  with  a  well  of  living  water,  said 
to  be  150  feet  deep,  and  it  may  be  so,  for  our  ropes  would  not  reach 
the  w’ater.  At  the  end  of  six  and  a  half  hours  we  came  to  Ussack  or 
Asak,  also  deserted.  Here  we  left  the  cretaceous  hills,  and  entered 
upon  the  great  plain  of  Keftin.  This  plain  is  very  extensive,  dotted 
with  villages,  and  enriched  with  splendid  olive  groves.  It  stretches 
by  Maanat  Naaman  to  Hamah,  and  includes  Edlip  Riha,  Maarat  Mus- 
rin,  and  several  other  considerable  towns.  It  has  the  open  desert  on 
the  east,  and  its  western  boundary  is  Jeble  el-Aala  and  Armenaz.  At 
seven  and  a  half  hours  is  el-Jeny — pronounced  L’geny — a  bustling 
place,  crowded  with  cattle,  for  whose  accommodation  they  have  con¬ 
structed  an  immense  tnnk-LJii  is  empty  now,  and  dry  as  an  oven.  In 
another  hour  and  a  half  we  passed  Hazzany,  surrounded  with  large 
fields  of  melons ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  hours’  ride  from  Aleppo  we 
reached  Keftin.  Our  path  led  us  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  regular 
road  to  Antioch,  and  the  general  direction  was  nearly  west. 

This  village  of  Keftin  is  inhabited  by  Druzes,  and  is  the  home  of 
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our  muleteers,  whom  we  fortunately  picked  up  in  Aleppo.  The  old 
sheikh — Bu  Aby  Sherif  Nasif — received  us  with  open  arms,  and  the 
whole  village  quickly  collected  at  his  house  to  welcome  a  visitor  from 
their  brethren  in  Lebanon.  I  found  a  number  of  them  had  once  lived 
in  our  part  of  the  mountain,  and  one  old  man  had  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Abieh,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  Vague  reports  about  the  Druzes  had  reached  me  in  various 
ways,  but  when  in  this  region  in  1840  I  could  ascertain  nothing  about 
them.  They  were  then  known  only  as  Moslems,  nor  did  they  ven¬ 
ture  to  declare  themselves  Druzes  until  within  the  last  year.  The 
occasion  of  their  resuming  their  real  name  is  curious.  The  old  sheikh 
was  so  alarmed  by  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the  destruction  of  hia 
sect  in  Lebanon  last  year,  that  he  made  arrangements  to  flee,  with  all 
his  people,  to  the  Hauran  for  fear  lest  their  fanatical  Moslem  neigh¬ 
bors  would  fall  upon  and  annihilate  them.  Some  one,  however,  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  make  himself  known  to  the  British  consul  in  Aleppo, 
,  which  he  did,  and  w’as  so  much  encouraged  by  his  reception,  that  he 
not  only  determined  to  remain  where  he  was,  but  has  openly  declared 
himself  a  Druze,  commenced  repairing  his  house  and  enlarging  his  es¬ 
tablishment  in  many  ways ;  and  is  also  endeavoring  to  recall  his  peo¬ 
ple  who  fled  many  years  ago  to  Lebanon  and  the  Hauran.  The 
sheikh  gave  the  following  account  of  the  cause  of  their  flight ;  About 
thirty-five  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  two  Moslem  villages — Arme- 
naz  and  Kefr  Nakherin — became  involved  in  a  deadly  feud  about 
some  rustic  Helen  or  other.  The  weaker  party  retired  amongst  the 
Druzes  of  Jeble  el-Aala,  who  eagerly  took  up  the  quarrel,  and  attack¬ 
ed  their  enemies.  When  they  came  to  the  fight,  however,  the  two 
Moslem  parties — like  man  and  wife  in  the  fable — made  peace,  and 
both  fell  upon  the  Druzes.  One  thing  led  on  to  another,  until  the 
Moslems  assembled  from  Antioch  and  all  the  region  round,  and  waged 
a  war  of  extermination  against  the  poor  Druzes  of  Jeble  el-Aala. 
They  were  overpowered,  their  leader  slain,  and  the  whole  population 
fled,  first  to  Edlip  and  from  thence  dispersed  some  to  Lebanon,  others 
to  Damascus,  Wady  Zeim  and  the  Hauran.  Sheikh  Bshur  was  then 
all  powerful  in  Lebanon,  and  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  retainers 
under  the  command  of  Ibn  Word  to  Edlip,  and  brought  a  large  body 
of  these  fugitives  to  the  Shuf,  where  they  were  quartered  amongst 
their  brethren.  Comparatively  few  have  returned  to  their  ancient 
homes.  They  do  not  number  above  500  fighting  men  in  all,  according 
to  my  list.  The  sheikh  says  there  were  then  several  thousand,  and  the 
numerous  deserted  villages  on  the  mountain,  confirm  his  statement. 
They  reckon  forty-nine  villages,  of  which  twenty-nine  are  entirely  de- 
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serted,  and  the  remainder  but  partially  occupied.  There  is  but  little 
doubt,  that  the  Druzes  settled  in  Jeble  el-Aala  before  any  of  them  re¬ 
moved  to  Lebanon.  Maanat  en-Naaman,  from  whence  the  oldest  fam- 
lies  in  Lebanon  came,  is  in  sight  of  Jeble  el-Aala,  and  their  settle¬ 
ments  originally  extended  across  the  plain  to  that  city. 

This  village  of  Armenaz,  whose  inhabitants  figure  in  the  above 
tragedy,  gives  name,  according  to  Ibn  Shiddad,  to  the  mountain  range 
south  of  Jeble  el-Aala.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  manufactory  of  glass — a  remarkable  fact.  There  is  not  another 
place  in  all. Syria  where  glass  is  made. 

Keftin  is  eminently  distinguished  for  \i%  pigeonries — long  buildings, 
very  narrow  and  very  tall — without  a  roof,  and  with  but  one  low  door, 
and  that  ordinarily  walled  up.  The  interior,  from  top  to  bottom,  is 
full  of  “  pigeon  holes,”  and  thither  thousands  of  a  whitish  gray  pigeon 
resort  to  breed.  They  are  extremely  wild,  and  live  abroad  in  the 
open  plains.  These  birds  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  going 
from  and  returning  to  these  pigeonries,  like  bees  to  their  hives. 
Great  care  is  taken  not  to  disturb  them  while  breeding,  and  when  the 
young  are  nearly  ready  to  fiy,  they  are  abstracted  during  the  night, 
and  carried  to  Aleppo,  and  other  cities,  where  they  are  highly  prized. 
There  were  formerly  seventy-two  of  these  pigeon  palaces  in  Keftin — 
by  far  the  best  houses  in  the  place — and  some  of  them  w'ere  fifty  feet 
high.  Most  of  them  are  now  in  ruins,  but  with  returning  prosperity 
they  will  be  restored.  I  have  neither  seen  nor  read  of  this  plan  for 
rearing  pigeons  in  any  other  region  except  around  Aleppo. 

I  went  this  morning  to  see  the  fair  at  Maanat  Nusrim,  or  Musrim, 
as  it  is  often  spelt.  It  is  about  six  miles  south  of  Keftin,  and  is  fa¬ 
vorably  noticed  by  Ibn  Siddad,  Ibn  Shehny,  and  other  Arabic  histo¬ 
rians.  It  figures  largely  in  the  early  Moslem  wars,  and  had  then  both 
castles  and  walls — at  present  it  has  neither,  and  not  more  than  3000 
inhabitants.  The  numerous  columns  and  other  remains  of  antiquity, 
confirm  the  reports  of  its  original  importance.  The  fair  was  a  sorry 
affair.  Butter,  honey,  oil,  poultry,  salt,  pepper,  sugar,  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths,  and  trinkets  for  the  fare  were  spread  out  on  the  ground, 
in  the  public  square  of  the  town ;  and  at  another  f)lace  were  horses, 
mules,  donkeys,  sheep,  goats,  cows,  etc.  exhibited  for  sale.  There 
was  quite  a  collection  of  village  beauties  on  the  ground — for  sale,  too, 
I  suppose.  Man  is  everywhere  and  in  all  ages  the  same.  “  It  is 
naught,  it  is  naught,  cried  the  buyer,”  and  the  vociferation,  protesting, 
swearing,  quarrelling  and  chaffering  of  these  earnest  traders  produced 
a  babbling,  hahlish  scene,  truly  oriental,  and  altogether  worth  the  ride 
to  behold.  This  fair  is  held  only  on  Friday,  but  there  is  a  circuit  of 
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them,  and  the  pedlars  carry  their  wares  from  one  to  another  in  con¬ 
stant  succession.  Such  things  were  once  witnessed  in  England,  and 
are  common  to  this  day  in  Ireland,  and  produced  scenes  far  wilder 
and  wickeder  than  this  of  Nusrim.  Christianity  has  but  a  single  re¬ 
presentative  in  this  town — a  Greek  from  Edlip,  and  a  dyer  by  trade. 

In  the  afternoon  I  took  a  guide  and  set  off  to  visit  the  ruins  on 
Jeble  el-Aala — a  long  rocky  mountain  which  bounds  the  plain  to  the 
west  of  Keftin  some  five  or  six  miles.  Having  climbed  a  rugged 
path  for  nearly  an  hour,  we  came  to  Kefe  Aruk.  Here  are  very 
heavy  buildings  of  large  smooth  cut  stone,  apparently  the  remains  of 
ancient  temples  or  churches,  or  both.  A  few  Druze  families  live 
amongst  these  ruins.  Two  hours  further  on  is  Kefe  Kuneiyeh,  a 
thriving  Moslem  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants.  From  this  place 
the  road,  bad  enough  everywhere,  descended,  by  a  horribly  rocky 
path,  into  a  sweet  tale,  on  the  different  sides  of  which  are  three  pleas¬ 
ant  looking  villages,  Sardeen,  Hutton,  and  Maraty  es-Shilf.  The 
water  of  this  vale  forms  part  of  the  brook  el-Burah,  and  flows  i''*o 
the  lake  of  Antioch.  By  a  sharp  ascent  of  half  an  hour,  along  a 
blind  goat  path,  where  we  were  obliged  to  walk  and  drag  our  horses 
after  us,  we  gained  the  summit  of  Jeble  el-Aala,  near  extensive  ruins  . 
called  Kirk  Buzy.  The  remains  resemble  those  of  St.  Simon,  but 
present  the  appearance  of  greater  antiquity.  The  smooth  wrought 
stones  are  from  two  to  ten  feet  long,  and  three  feet  high.  Mortar  is 
unknown,  and  the  doors  and  windows  are  square.  Indeed  there  is 
no  approximation  to  an  arch  in  this  whole  collection.  The  col¬ 
umns  also  are  square,  with  plain,  antique  capitals,  and  what  decora¬ 
tions  appear,  are  in  the  Doric  style.  This  place  is  utterly  deserted, 
and  has  been  time  out  of  mind.  Turning  south-west  we  came  in  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  to  Kulb  Lousy.  Here,  amidst  other  ruins,  is  a  grand 
church,  or  temple,  in  tolerable  preservation.  It  is  about  100  feet  long, 
very  lofty,  and  having  a  noble  nave,  handsome  columns,  cornice,  with 
arches,  capitals  and  other  ornamental  work  of  a  mixed  order,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  Corinthian  style.  There  are  many  crosses 
carved  in  the  walls  in  different  places,  and  other  figures,  not  probably 
of  Christian  origin.  Here  stands,  and  has  stood  for  long  solitary  ages, 
this  temple,  solemn,  grand,  impressive,  but  without  a  w'orshipper. 

A  few  Druzes  reside  here,  and  the  sheikh  was  particularly  urgent  to 
have  us  spend  the  night  with  him,  but  I  had  made  other  arrange¬ 
ments  ;  and  after  taking  a  hasty  glance  at  the  remains,  and  the  splen¬ 
did  prospect  over  the  plain,  and  at  the  lake  of  Antioch,  I  passed  on 
to  Behiyu.  This  is  an  immense  pile  of  ruins,  ten  minutes  south  of 
Kulb  Lousy,  and  “  without  inhabitants.”  The  only  peculiarities  in 
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these  remains  are  their  extent,  the  occurrence  of  arches,  and  of  a  cu¬ 
rious  kind  of  column,  swelling  out  in  the  middle  like  a  barrel,  and 
tapering  towards  either  end.  It  was  now  long  after  sunset,  and  gray 
twilight  had  let  fall  her  melancholy  mantle  over  these  ragged  relicts 
of  olden  times.  The  owl,  and  the  bat,  darted  hither  and  thither  b 
endless  gyrations — the  very  ghosts  of  the  departed— cleaving  the  air 
in  a  mysterious  silence,  or  jabbering  their  batish  dialect  in  the  gloomy 
vaults  of  these  dismal  desolations.  I  wonder  not  that  the  superstitious 
peasants  hurry  by  these  ruins,  and  declare  them  to  be  peopled  by 
whole  troops  of  unblessed  jin,  and  spirits  of  the  lost.  I  found  my  own 
eyes  wandering  about  in  search  of  some  superhuman  apparition,  and 
I  verily  believe  it  was  a  relief  to  get  fairly  out  of  these  dark  shadows, 
and  breathe  again  the  cool  evening  air  of  the  unpolluted  mountain 
top.  As  I  passed  away  J  noticed  several  niches,  as  if  for  statues  or 
idols.  There  were  many  old  cisterns  also,  and  rock  tombs,  where 
bones  of  dead  men  did  lie  and  mouldered  back  to  dust,  long,  long 
ago.  They  are  empty  now.  Yes,  the  very  tombs  are  deserted. 

In  ten  minutes  we  came  to  Kefe  Kuleh,  an  inhabited  village,  in 
the  midst,  and  constructed  out  of  the  same  kind  of  ruins  as  those  last 
described.  One  large  building  resembles  a  convent  and  bears  the 
name ;  made  originally  out  of  ruins,  it  is  itself  a  ruin,  and  has  been 
no  one  knows  how  long.  It  was  too  dark  for  examination,  and  more¬ 
over  it  is  a  hopeless  attempt  to  describe  the  hundredth  part  of  the  re¬ 
mains  on  Jeble  el-Aala.  Twenty  minutes  of  rather  nervous  riding 
in  the  dark,  brought  us  to  Bshindelayeb,  where  we  are  spending  the 
night  with  an  old  Druze  shiekh,  in  a  house  built  upon  very  ancient 
vaults,  and  in  the  identical  room  in  which  our  acquaintances  of  the 
Jeonblat  and  Neckidiyeh  shiekhs  of  Lebanon,  lay  concealed  after  the 
defeat  of  the  sultan  s  troops  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  near  Hamah  in  1830. 
They  sided  against  the  pasha,  and  fled  to  this  village  for  concealment. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose — a  wild  retreat,  a  savage  abode 
of  semi-savage  Druzes,  to  which  no  Frank  had  ever  before  penetrated. 
The  path  by  which  we  reached  this  queer  place,  twdsted  and  wound 
its  way  amongst  rocks  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  high.  Against  these 
precipices  it  seemed  often  to  run  bolt  up  and  stop,  and  yet  it  held  on, 
creeping  through  narrow  crevices,  and  dark,  suspicious  rents  in  the 
rocks  until  we  emerged  on  to  an  open  plain  near  the  village.  Per¬ 
haps  in  the  daytime  one  might  traverse  these  labyrinths  without  ex¬ 
citement,  but  in  the  night  I  found  it  awkward,  and  was  well  satisfied 
to  reach  the  end  of  them.  Besides  break-neck  precipices,  whose 
proximity  and  depth  are  interesting  subjects  of  speculation  in  the 
dark,  we  were  surrounded  by  whole  troops  of  jackals,  whose  wild 
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wail  is  my  utter  abomination  at  all  times.  Our  guide  also  informed 
iM  that  there  were  droves  of  wild  hogs  ranging  over  these  hills,  very 
■  dangerous  to  encounter,  and  which  he  appeared  to  dread  far  more 
than  the  bears  and  panthers  which  also  abound.  He  assured  me  that 
the  panthers  (or  tigers  as  they  are  called)  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  preserve  their  dogs  from  them.  The  panthers  are 
particularly  fond  of  dog’s  flesh,  and  will  snatch  up  and  carry  off  the 
largest  of  them  in  a  moment.  1  was  acquainted  with  this  fact  in 
Lebanon,  where  the  same  kind  of  panther  is  found. 

These  hills,  strange  to  say,  are  covered  with  olive  trees  left  to  grow 
wild,  and  clinging  to  rocks  higher  than  themselves.  They  were 
probably  planted  by  inhabitants,  long  since  exterminated  in  the  cruel 
wars  and  fearful  desolations,  which  overturned  these  once  flourishing 
towns  and  villages. 

29fA.  Spent  this  morning  in  wandering  over  the  ruins  of  this  village. 
They  are  more  extensive  than  I  had  supposed,  and  some  of  them,  in 
very  good  preservation.  Besides  houses,  palaces,  temples  and  heavy 
walls,  whose  object  and  significancy  cannot  now  be  determined,  there 
are  many  sepulchral  rooms  well  worth  examination.  I  was  particu* 
larly  struck  with  one  set  of  them  cut  in  the  hard  lime  rock,  with  an 
ornamented  front  at  least  twenty  feet  long,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  high. 
It  bad  demi  columns  and  a  plain  Doric  cornice  from  end  to  end,  and 
below  this,  a  wreath  of  leaves  and  flowers  is  supported  on  the  horns  of 
oxen.  These  sepulchral  rooms  are'  numerous,  large  and  handsomely 
carved,  and  a  few  feet  to  the  east  of  them,  stands  a  solitary  square  col¬ 
umn  of  a  single  stone,  at  least  twenty-five  feet  high  with  niches  in  its 
sides  for  statues  or  images.  To  the  south  of  these  sepulchres  is  a  large 
building,  mostly  standing,  called  Seraiyet  Melek  el-Mebsha,  of  whose 
royal  majesty  1  could  learn  nothing  but  the  name.  This  palace  has 
a  court  in  front  of  it  about  eighty  feet  square,  made  by  cutting  away 
the  rock,  and  beneath  this  court,  is  an  immense  cistern  forty  or  fifty 
feet  deep,  and  of  the  size  of  the  court,  roof  and  all,  of  solid  rock.  It 
is  still  the  grand  reservoir  for  this,  and  other  villages ;  nor  has  it  ever 
been  exhausted  even  in  the  dryest  seasons.  Having  spent  a  busy 
morning  amongst  the  ruins,  I  returned  to  the  house  of  the  sheikh 
where  1  found  a  bountiful  breakfast  waiting  to  be  disposed  of,  and 
which  the  old  sheikh  pressed  upon  me  with  true  Druze  importunity. 
From  the  roof  of  his  house,  the  north  point  of  the  lake  of  Antioch 
bore  320,  south  point,  311.  Highest  point  of  Jeble  Gauer  Dag,  331, 
of  Ml  Casius,  251.  Antioch  is  nearly  west,  but  not  visible  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  projecting  ridge  of  mountain. 

In  half  an  hour  from  this  Bshindelayeh,  direction  nearly  south,  is 
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Kefr  Maris,  where  are  extensive  ruins.  The  east  end  of  a  temple 
or  large  church,  is  nearly  perfect,  and  the  walls,  columns  and  cor¬ 
nice  of  the  remainder,  are  piled  up  in  vast  heaps,  making  it  a  diflB- 
cult  task  to  examine  the  details. 

Here  are  numerous  tombs  like  those  described  above,  but  with  the 
addition  in  some  cases  of  a  covered  court  in  front.  The  cover  is  made 
of  large  flat  stones,  supported  upon  columns.  I  noticed  at  this  place 
a  remarkable  arch,  constructed  of  stones  about  six  feet  long.  It  U 
very  lofty,  nearly  round,  and  stands  at  present  entirely  alone,  held 
together  by  its  own  w'eight,  having  neither  wall  nor  abutment  of  any 
kind  to  rest  against.  Thus  it  has  stood  while  long  ages  have  rolled 
away,  shaken  but  not  shattered,  by  the  rude  earthquakes  which  have 
prostrated  everything  around  it.  We  had  time  to  examine  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  ruins  and  sepulchres  of  this  interesting  place,  and 
after  chatting  a  few  minutes  with  the  four  or  five  Druze  inhabitants, 
we  passed  on  to  the  next  village  called  Kokaniyeh,  leaving  large  and 
tempting  ruins  unexplored  on  every  side  of  our  route.  At  Kokani¬ 
yeh  many  of  the  better  sort  of  houses  have  double  rows  of  columns  in 
front  like  those  in  Jeble  Simon.  The  handsome  remains  of  a  church 
form  a  conspicuous  object.  The  walls  and  nave  are  nearly  perfect, 
but  the  columns  are  all  prostrate.  Not  far  from  the  church  is  a  build¬ 
ing  altogether  unique  in  its  construction.  It  is  supported  by  columns, 
which  stand  on  arches,  and  the  upper  story  is  reached  by  a  flight  of 
steps  cut  out  of  one  long  heavy  slab  of  stone,  which  is  reared  up 
against  the  side  of  the  edifice, — a  curiosity  in  its  way,  which  I  have 
seen  nowhere  else.  There  is  not  a  single  inhabitant  in  all  this  as¬ 
semblage  of  venerable  antiquities.  From  this  place  we  began  to  de¬ 
scend  the  mountain,  having  large  deserted  towns  both  on  the  right 
and  left  of  our  path.  We  passed  through  Benkusa,  and  Dar  Siata, 
without  allowing  their  attractions  to  detain  us,  and  reached  Keftiu 
about  noon.  Who  can  solve  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  these  ruins? 
In  this  small  mountain  are  twenty  times  as  many  Grecian  and  Roman 
antiquities  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  Palestine.  And  their  unique  and 
massive  style,  and  high  preservation  strike  the  beholder  with  amaze¬ 
ment.  I  was  informed  that  the  same  kind  of  remains  abound  through¬ 
out,  what  Ibn  Shiddad  calls  Jeble  Armenaz,  south-west  of  Jeble  el- 
Aala.  And  indeed  I  could  see  them  crowning  the  gray  crest  of  the 
mountain  as  I  passed  down  the  plain  to  Edlip  and  Riha.  I  hope  some 
future  traveller  will  penetrate  these  mountains  from  Safeta,  by  Eu- 
laat  Eudmus  and  Armenaz,  to  Antioch.  This  route  would  include 
the  “twenty  hours'  ride”  along  the  upper  range  of  the  Ansairiyeh 
mountains,  "  well  watered,  and  abounding  in  ruins,”  mentioned  in  my 
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former  tour  to  Ladakiyeh.  Here  is  a  large  field  for  exploration, 
doubly  interesting  because  wholly  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  modern 
enterprise.  So  far  as  history  reveals  the  movements  of  Syria’s  suc¬ 
cessive  conquerors,  none  of  them  penetrated  these  savage  districts. 
The  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Grecians,  Romans, 
Saracens,  Franks,  Tartars,  and  Turks,  in  their  successive  invasions, 
either  followed  the  line  of  the  coast,  or  spread  over  the  great  central 
plains  of  the  interior.  These  mountains  are  in  fact  impracticable  to 
regular  armies  ;  and  the  oppressed  natives  of  every  age  have  proba¬ 
bly  sought  and  found  an  asylum  from  their  invaders  in  these  wild  and 
savage  deserts.  It  has  always  been  the  home  of  the  Ansairiyeh,  and 
it  remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  we  do  not  find  in  them  and  others 
like  them,  the  genuine  descendants  of  Syria’s  most  ancient  tribes. 
The  comparatively  modern  date  of  their  present  name  and  supersti¬ 
tion,  does  not  militate  against  this  hypothesis,  for  their  ancestors  were 
there  before  they  became  Ansairiyeh,  and  there  are  many  things  in 
their  features,  their  language,  customs  and  traditions,  which  seem  to 
connect  them  with  a  very  remote  antiquity. 

Left  Keftin  at  3,  P.  M.  The  whole  village  accompanied  us  for 
some  distance,  and  very  ^earnestly  urged  their  petition  for  a  missiona¬ 
ry,  to  reside  amongst  them,  and  open  schools  for  their  children,  as  we 
are  doing  for  their  brethren  in  Lebanon.  Poor  people  !  They  live 
amongst  bitter  enemies,  and  catch,  with  eagerness,  at  any  prospect  of 
support  or  protection.  They  are  a  degraded  and  lawless  race,  but  it 
was  encouraging  to  hear  them  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  plead  to  be 
instructed.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  profes¬ 
sions  ;  and  a  missionary  would  be  able  to  collect  all  the  children  of 
this  community  into  Christian  schools. 

We  rode  rapidly  down  the  plain,  past  Maarrat  Musnin  to  Edlip, 
which  we  reached  in  four  and  a  half  hours — the  whole  distance  may 
be  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles.  It  is  one  vast  plain,  and  for  the  last 
hour  and  a  half,  the  path  led  through  a  noble  olive  grove. 

30tA  Sabbath.  Rested  in  our  tent.  Sent  for  the  Greek  priest, 
who  spent  most  of  the  morning  at  our  quarters.  He  appeared  de¬ 
lighted  to  meet  a  Frank  Christian,  and  had  many  inquiries  to  make 
about  the  state  of  Christianity  in  other  lands.  He  complained  of  the 
persecution  and  oppression  which  the  Christians  in  this  region  suffer 
from  their  fanatical  masters ;  and  was  rejoiced  to  find  himself  con¬ 
nected  in  faith  with  a  brotherhood  so  vast  and  powerful.  There  are 
100  Greek  families  in  Edlip,  and  they  have  a  small  church.  No 
other  sect  of  Christians  is  represented  here,  and,  what  is  singular,  there 
•re  no  Jews  in  Edlip.  The  entire  population  is  differently  estimated 
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by  themselves,  at  10,000,  12,000,  and  even  15,000.  Burckhardt,  who 
visited  Ediip  from  Sermein  in  1812,  estimated  the  number  of  houses 
at  1000,  which  I  think  too  high,  and  the  whole  population  may  be 
about  8000.  Nearly  all  the  oil  procured  from  the  vast  olive  orchards 
in  this  region  is  manufactured  into  soap.  There  were  formerly  sev¬ 
enteen  large  establishments  of  this  kind  ;  now,  but  four  are  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  people  of  Aleppo,  Riha,  Ladakiyeh,  and  other  places 
have  established  factories  for  themselves,  which  has  divided  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  was  once  almost  a  monopoly  of  Ediip.  The  priest  also  in¬ 
formed  me  that  one  hundred  and  five  years  ago  there  occurred  a  win¬ 
ter  so  severe  that  the  Orontes  was  frozen  over  for  many  days,  and  all 
the  olive  trees  in  this  region  died.  This  extraordinary  phenomenon 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  present  trees  are  comparatively  young 
and  small,  and  have  evidently  sprung  up  from  the  roots  of  older  ones. 

Burckhardt  says  that  Ediip  is  divided  by  a  hill.  The  hill  is  merely 
a  huge  accumulation  of  the  refuse  of  soap  factories,  and  there  are  two 
of  these  artificial  mounds  instead  of  one.  The  great  size  of  these 
mounds  indicates  a  high  antiquity,  both  to  the  town  and  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  making  soap.  A  few  miles  north-east  of  Ediip  is  a  fine  town 
called  Maarra.  It  is  known  to  Arab  authors,  but  whether  it  marks 
the  site  of  an  older  city  I  could  not  ascertain.  It  has  the  reputation  of 
great  antiquity.  About  three  hours  south-east  is  Sermein,  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  Burckhardt.  On  the  west,  and  beyond  the  Orontes  is  seen 
Jeble  Ksair,  inhabited  by  Kurds,  Moslems,  Christians  and  Ansairiyeh. 
The  principal  place  is  Deir  Koosh,  concerning  which  Ibn  Shiddad 
says :  “  It  was  celebrated  of  old,  and  when  the  Crusaders  enlarged 
Harim  they  also  fortified  Deir  Koosh.  It  had  a  governor  of  its  own 
— a  cadi,  mosques  and  extensive  suburbs,  and  large  plantations  of 
fruit  trees.  It  was  built  upon  a  hill  overhanging  the  Orontes — and 
Allah  knows — what  its  ancient  name  and  history  were,”  which  is  our 
author’s  usual  way  of  saying  he  does  not.  It  was,  however,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  large  mountain  district  belonging  to  the  government  of  Alep¬ 
po,  before  the  time  of  Ibn  Shiddad. 

Jil.  Rode  to  Riha — three  hours.  The  great  olive  grove  terminates 
at  Tel  Stomak,  a  small  village  about  six  miles  south  of  Ediip.  We 
saw  numerous  fiocks  of  the  white  gazelle  bounding  over  this  fertile 
and  magnificent  plain.  An  English  gentleman  told  me  that  he  saw 
at  least  five  thousand  of  these  beautiful  animals  in  one  day.  I  would 
not  venture  any  estimate  of  those  we  saw,  but  certainly  they  did  not 
approximate  that  high  number.  We  rode  through  Riha— -delivered 
our  letter  of  introduction  to  the  only  Christian  in  it,  and  immediately 
ascended  Jeble  Arbaiyin,  which  rises  abruptly  on  the  south  of  thd 
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town.  We  found  the  same  cool  fountain  and  pleasant  summer-house 
mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  and  in  much  the  same  condition,  and  there 
we  stopped  for  rest  and  breakfast.  Indeed  we  spent  several  hours  at 
this  charming  spot.  The  scenery  is  grand,  the  air  fresh  and  balmy, 
and  the  water  pure  and  cool,  the  very  choicest  of  all  luxuries  to  a 
traveller  in  this  part  of  Syria  at  this  season  of  the  year.  From  this 
summer  palace  Casius  towers  high  above  all  other  mountains.  It  is 
nearly  west.  Jeble  el-Aala  is  exactly  north-west ;  Jeble  St.  Simon 
north  by  east,  and  the  vast,  vast  plain  stretches  away,  away,  away 
east  and  north-east,  until  earth  and  sky  mingle  and  melt  into  a  misty, 
dreamy  horizon  on  the  distant  desert. 

Kiha  lies  at  the  northern  base  of  Jeble  Arbaiyin,  and  may  contain 
about  3000  Moslem  inhabitants.  Ascending  the  mountain  you  en¬ 
counter  many  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  most  of  them  plain,  though  a  few 
have  handsomely  adorned  fronts.  Many  of  these  tombs  have  half 
columns  and  a  handsome  cornice  wrought  in  the  rock,  and  I  noticed 
arches,  old  walls,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  in  different  places. 
Riha  has  evidently  been  a  town  of  importance  in  the  eras  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  rule. 

From  Arbaiyin  I  walked  over  the  mountain  to  Kefr  Lata,  or  Tel 
Lata,  nearly  east,  about  three  miles.  Here  are  Grecian  ruins,  and 
multitudes  of  tombs  of  an  uncertain  age.  Some  of  these  tombs  are 
very  large.  One  contained  an  entire  flouring  mill  turned  by  a  mule. 
These  Lataites  bring  their  bread  from  the  house  of  the  dead.  Above 
the  principal  fountain  stands  a  canopy  supported  by  four  marble  col¬ 
umns.  There  a  few  pretty  gardens  at  the  village,  but  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  surrounding  country  is  rocky  and  barren.  Maarrat 
en-Namaan  is  in  sight  about  four  hours  to  the  south-east,  and  the  plain 
is  crowded  with  ruins.  I  felt  a  strong  temptation  to  spend  the  day  in 
examining  those  of  Ruaiha,  of  which  I  heard  very  large  accounts. 
With  the  spy-glass  I  could  see  the  columns  and  prostrate  habitations. 
My  guide  assured  me  that  there  were  many  inscriptions  there,  in  the 
same  character  as  this  of  Tel  Lata.  Not  far  from  Arbaiyin  is  a  lo¬ 
cality  of  greenish  colored  marl,  from  which  copper  has  been  made, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives ;  but  whether  the  ore  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  rich  to  be  wrought  with  advantage  remains  to  be  proved  by 
experiment.  This  Arhaiyin  derives  its  name  from  forty  willies — holy 
places,  or  rather  persons,  who  hold  their  mystic  meetings  in  its  dark 
caverns.  I  visited  the  principal  abode  of  these  fabulous  gentry.  It 
is  a  large  yawning  cavern  which  has  been  once  stuccoed,  and  written 
over  with  sentences  from  the  Koran  in  a  very  large  Arabic  character. 
The  stucco  has  mostly  fallen  off,  and  the  writing  is  illegible. 
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Left  Arbaiyin  at  1  P.  M.  and  in  half  an  hour  came  to  Urim  et-Jous. 
Between  this  village  and  its  next  neighbor,  Nahly,  there  has  raged 
for  the  last  two  years,  one  of  those  unfortunate  blood  feuds  which  are 
so  common  in  this  disorganized  land.  Several  lives  have  been  lost; 
and  our  guide  was  bastinadoed  and  imprisoned  a  whole  year,  for  his 
sliare  in  the  business.  From  Nahly  to  Ramah  is  an  hour — good  road, 
and  splendid  country.  At  Ramah  are  extensive  Grecian  and  Roman 
ruins,  columns,  cornices,  entablatures,  and  all  the  ordinary  relics  of  a 
splendid  town,  incorporated  in  the  wretched  huts  of  this  degraded 
peasantry.  In  another  hour  is  Maryan  ;  this  was  the  seat  of  a  bish¬ 
opric  in  the  metropolitancy  of  Apamia,  and  w-as  evidently  a  place  of 
importance.  For  the  last  two  hours  we  have  been  riding  over  an 
undulating  country,  very  fertile  and  very  beautiful,  even  in  August. 
The  orchards  of  mulberry,  fig,  olive,  pomegranate  and  almonds,  are 
as  fiourishing  as  in  any  other  section  of  Syria ;  and  large  oak  trees 
abound,  covered  with  the  graceful  drapery  of  drooping  vines.  Half 
an  hour  from  Maryan  is  Akhsin.  Here  are  very  heavy  ruins  of  great 
antiquity ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  country  abounds  in  them,  and  weeks 
might  be  spent  very  agreeably  amongst  them.  During  most  of  the 
afternoon  my  attention  has  been  attracted  towards  a  high,  conical 
mount,  rising  out  of  the  plain  like  Tabor.  It  is  called  Neby  Ayub— 
Prophet  Job— and  the  natives  believe  that  his  tomb  is  there.  There 
is  a  Willie,  or  Mazar,  dedicated  to  the  patient  man  of  Uz,  and  my 
guide  amused  me  greatly  by  his  reverent  rehearsal  of  the  wonderful 
legends  respecting  the  patriarch,  which  are  current  in  the  country. 
He  must  have  been  a  hundred  times  taller  than  Anak,  and  a  thousand 
times  stronger  than  Samson.  Ruins  look  out  from  the  top  of  this 
mount,  and  lie  prostrate  around  its  ample  base  in  melancholy  profu¬ 
sion.  But  we  are  now  in  the  vicinity  of  el-Bara  and  must  quicken 
our  pace  to  reach  it  before  evening. 

In  one  hour  from  Akhsin,  this  w'onderful  specimen  of  antiquity  burst 
upon  our  a.stonished  vision,  as  we  rose  over  the  crest  of  a  low  bill. 
There  it  lay  in  the  long  valley  below  us — an  entire  city,  preserved  like 
another  Pompeii,  to  excite  and  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  successive 
generations  down  to  the  end  of  time.  Many  of  the  houses,  palaces, 
churches,  tombs  and  temples  are  nearly  perfect.  For  three  hours  I 
ran  in  every  direction,  amongst  and  over  these  ruins,  without  pausing 
to  reflect  where  1  was,  or  what  I  was  about.  This  gratification  of  a 
rather  idle  curiosity  consumed  time  which  I  afterwards  needed  for 
other  purposes,  and  rendered  my  subsequent  investigations  more  rapid 
than  1  could  have  desired.  Coming  from  the  north,  the  first  object 
that  arrests  attention  is  the  castle,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  by  an  im- 
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mense  number  of  very  substantial  arches.  These  arehes  are  as  per¬ 
fect  as  when  first  constructed,  but  the  buildings  which  they  supported 
are  gone — carried  off  probably  to  build  the  castle,  which  I  suppose  to 
be  of  Saracenic  origin ;  or  it  may  have  been  erected  by  the  crusaders, 
who  held  possession,  it  is  said,  of  Bara  for  a  short  time.  After  weary¬ 
ing  myself  by  rambling  almost  without  an  object,  1  began  to  copy  in¬ 
scriptions,  and  look  into  the  details  of  this  old  and  long  forsaken  city. 
1  shall  avail  myself  of  the  notes  of  Dr.  De  Forest,  who,  with  his  lady 
and  brother,  visited  el-Bara  soon  after  my  return  to  Lebanon.  Un¬ 
der  date  of  Oct.  14th,  he  writes ;  We  arrived  at  el-Bara  and  alighted 
at  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  a  large  ruined  city.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  mansion  of  some  respectable  gentleman,  at  the  very 
verge  of  the  town ;  and  if  its  ancient  owner  should  return,  he  would 
need  merely  to  roof  and  floor  his  former  dwelling,  to  render  it  habita* 
ble.  Tying  our  horses,  we  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  the  premises.  They  consisted  of  an  oblong  building, 
with  an  awning  or  verandah  in  front — an  addition  in  the  rear,  with 
summer  house,  outbuildings,  and  an  enclosed  garden.  The  parlor, 
evidently  the  principal  room,  had  a  noble  door  in  the  centre  of  the 
east  side,  opening  into  the  lower  room  of  the  front  wing.  A  narrower 
door  on  the  south  side,  led  into  the  garden,  and  two  other  doors  on  the 
west  side,  opened  into  a  long,  narrow  room,  once  divided  into  two, 
as  1  suppose.  On  the  north  end  of  the  room  are  four  handsomely 
arched  windows.  There  are  two  similar  windows  on  the  south  side, 
and  six  on  the  west.  The  east  side  has  two  windows  near  the  cor¬ 
ners,  and  three  noble  ones  on  each  side  of  the  grand  entrance,  which 
was  through  the  front  wing  of  the  establishment.  Thus  they  lighted 
their  grand  saloons  in  ancient  times.  Round  arches  originally  sprung 
from  the  sides  of  the  room,  about  six  feet  apart,  and  upon  these  they 
laid  their  floors  of  large  smooth  stone  slabs.  These  arches  are  stand¬ 
ing  entire  in  many  of  the  rooms.  The  windows  of  the  second  story 
were  not  arched,  and  those  of  the  attic  (for  they  had  regular  attics) 
were  much  smaller.  The  roofs  were  slanting^  and  the  gable  end  is 
still  perfect.  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  various  passages 
conducting  into  numerous  side-rooms  to  the  garden,  the  summer  house, 
and  outbuildings,  and  to  the  streets.  The  stones  used  in  all  these 
buildings  are  smooth  cut  blocks  of  mountain  limestone,  from  two  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  about  two  feet  square,  fitted  mostly  one  upon  an¬ 
other  in  single  tiers,  and  without  mortar.  The  same  style  prevails  in 
Jeble  el-Aala,  and  St.  Simon,  in  none  of  which  are  there  any  double 
walls.  Most  of  this  description  is  taken  from  Dr.  De  Forest’s  notes, 
cfnyknsed  from  necessity.  It  is  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
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meaning  of  the  terms,  houses,  palaces,  etc.,  occurring  so  continually  in 
this  journal. 

In  another  part  of  the  city,  connected  with  an  extensive  establish* 
ment,  is  a  wine  press,  with  a  large  stone  trough,  into  which  the  grapes 
were  thrown  through  a  hole  in  the  outside  wall  of  the  building. 
Within,  were  vats,  the  press,  the  millstone  to  crush  the  grapes ;  and 
to  make  all  quite  natural,  grapes  ready  for  the  press  were  hanging  in 
rich  clusters  all  over  the  walls.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  the  fruit  of  the 
vine  more  abundant  or  more  beautiful  than  amongst  the  ruins  of  el* 
Bara. 

I  had  time  to  examine  but  one  church.  It  was  a  large  and  splen* 
did  affair,  150  feet  long  by  100  wide,  and  had  been  adorned  by  an 
inner  and  outer  colonnade,  of  fine  Corinthian  columns.  They  are 
now  all  prostrate.  If  one  were  to  judge  from  the  profusion  and  va* 
riety  of  crosses,  the  Baraites  were  Christians  par  excellence  and  emi* 
nence.  No  doubt  it  was  a  Christian  city,  of  the  lower  empire.  But 
who  knows  the  history  of  el-Bara,  situated  in  the  heart  of  these 
mountains  ?  It  is  rarely  mentioned  by  any  Arab  historian,  that  I  have 
seen.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  surrounded  by  walls,  and  except  its 
castle,  had  no  other  defence  than  what  was  found  in  the  stout  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  stouter  walls  of  its  massive  edifices.  There 
they  stand,  lonely,  deserted,  melancholy  mementos  of  the  past.  The 
scratches,  and  grotesque  figures  on  the  walls,  speak  of  the  sports  of 
idle  boys  at  play.  Their  chambers,  kitchens,  baths  and  garden  plots 
all  have  their  separate  stories — and  their  sarcophagi  tell  where  the 
proprietors  of  so  much  wealth  and  luxury  found  their  last  resting 
place.  But  their  very  bones  have  long  since  mouldered  back  to  dust, 
vanished  forever  out  of  sight.  The  astonished  and  bewildered  visitor 
gazes  upon  these  deserted  halls  with  sad  oppression  at  his  heart.  Who 
may  count  upon  a  remembrance,  in  future  times,  for  himself,  or  an 
inheritance  for  his  children  in  this  world  of  change  and  decay  ?  Great 
cities  are  overthrown — castles  and  churches  and  palaces  forsaken. 
“One  generation  goeth,  and  another  cometh.  That  which  has  been,  is 
now,  and  that  which  is  to  be,  hath  already  been.  If  a  man  live  many 
years  and  rejoice  in  them  all,  yet  let  him  remember  the  days  of  dark¬ 
ness,  for  they  shall  be  many.”  Long  centuries  of  utter  darkness  hang 
over  these  great  works  of  the  sons  of  el-Bara.  Dr.  De  Forest  re¬ 
marks  :  The  impression  of  these  ruins  on  me  was  much  like  that  made 
by  those  of  Pompeii.  They  carry  us  back  to  olden  times,  and  show  us 
how  the  Syrian  Greeks  of  those  days  lived,  and  how  they  buried  their 
dead — where  they  worshipped,  and  where  they  gave  themselves  up 
to  mirth.  The  Italian  city,  however,  is  better  preserved— the  ava- 
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lancbe  of  hot  ashes  proved  less  destructive  than  the  successive  floods 
of  Arabs,  Tartars  and  Turks. 

The  modern  village  of  Bari,  is  a  wretched  hamlet  of  rather  lawless 
peasants.  They  are  at  present  in  a  deplorable  condition.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  failure  of  crops  last  year  the  people  fell  in  arrears  with 
their  taxes,  and  about  a  month  ago  tax-gatherers  came  to  collect,  and 
as  is  their  habit,  were  very  rude  and  abusive.  The  young  and  fiery 
in  temper  resisted,  and  finally  fell  to  fighting  in  earnest,  with  swords 
and  muskets.  The  more  sober  part  interfered  to  keep  the  peace, 
but  this  only  shifted  the  battle  from  the  tax-gatherers  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  amongst  themselves.  Many  were  wounded  on  both  sides,  and 
the  peace  party — not  being  able  to  conquer  a  peace — were  obliged  to 
withdraw,  taking  with  them  the  officers  of  the  government.  The  con¬ 
querors,  however,  were  more  alarmed  at  their  victory,  than  at  the  fight 
—and  to  avoid  consequences,  abandoned  the  place  and  fled  to  the 
mountains.  Thus  the  village  was  wholly  deserted.  Gradually  both 
parlies  are  returning,  but  they  are  very  jealous  of  each  other,  and  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  government.  We  had  been  warned  not  to  go  on  to 
Bara,  but  nothing  else  suited  our  convenience,  and  we  determined  to 
try  it.  As  we  approached,  the  people  gazed  at  us  from  the  tops  of 
the  houses  all  armed,  and  apparently  ready  to  welcome  us  with  a  sa¬ 
lute — an  honor  we  were  not  at  all  ambitious  to  receive.  By  degrees 
they  came  to  understand  that  we  were  not  officers  of  government,  nor 
enemies  of  any  kind,  and  amicable  relations  were  established  between 
U8.  The  owners  of  the  house  where  we  slept  returned  only  yester¬ 
day.  They  are  the  most  respectable  people  in  the  place.  The  old 
man,  a  sort  of  village  sheikh,  requested  me  to  write  to  the  British  con¬ 
sul  in  Aleppo,  begging  him  to  intercede  with  the  pasha  in  their  behalf 
—which  I  did,  but  whether  the  letter  ever  reached  that  gentleman  or 
not,  is  doubtful.  This  little  narrative  affords  a  specimen  of  what  has 
been  going  on  for  ages  throughout  all  these  provinces — and  reveals 
the  real  causes  which  have  covered  them  with  mouldering  ruins. 
Such  utter  anarchy  would  rapidly  turn  paradise  into  a  pandemonium. 

Sept.  \st.  Spent  several  hours  wandering  over  the  suburbs  to  the 
east  and  south-east  of  Bara.  They  are  called  Mijdelaiyeh,  Trorseh 
and  Bshilla,  each  of  which  would  call  for  an  extended  description,  if 
they  were  not  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  el- Bara.  The  plain 
further  east  is  likewise  crow'ded  with  ruined  towns,  of  the  same  age 
and  massive  character.  My  intention  was  to  proceed  direct  to  Ku- 
laat  Mudyuk  by  Ain  Sufrah,  Kefr  Delium,  Kefr  ’Anith,  es-Sufrah, 
Kulaat  Fuleiyeh  and  Suriyeh,  but  my  guide  took  me  off  the  road,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  go  to  Khan  Sheikhoon.  The  path  from 
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Bshillah  led  down  through  a  narrow  gorge,  walled  in  on  either  side  by  per¬ 
pendicular  cliffs,  of  unstratified  rock,  for  an  hour — a  remarkable  defile, 
which  turned  eastward,  and  gradually  opened  into  the  great  plain  of  the 
desert.  We  rose  out  of  it  near  a  large  ruin,  for  which  I  could  get  no 
name,  and  continued  by  a  blind  path,  nearly  south,  for  two  hours,  when 
we  reached  Hazarin,  a  village  built  out  of  the  columns  and  cornices 
of  a  splendid  ruined  town.  For  the  last  half  hour  we  have  been  rid¬ 
ing  over  trap  rock,  which  is  the  prevailing  formation  from  this  to 
Hermel,  and  the  great  fountains  of  the  Orontes.  We  travelled  across 
the  country,  and  without  a  road,  having  ruins  on  all  sides,  and  passing 
large  artificial  mounds,  some  of  which  were  at  least  a  mile  in  circuit 
at  the  base.  A  very  fertile  and  beautiful  country.  From  Hazarin 
to  Maarrat  Hermel,  is  one  and  a  half  hours’  rapid  riding.  The  soil 
is  a  dark  volcanic  deposit,  overlying  white  indurated  marl.  Near  this 
Hermel  are  found  immense  flocks  of  sheep  collected  around  deep 
wells,  from  which  the  shepherds  were  drawing  water  with  leather 
buckets.  Two  men  labored  at  each  bucket,  and  they  drew  up  very 
fast,  by-  striking  hand  over  hand,  and  catching  the  rope  alternately, 
keeping  time  to  a  low  monotonous  song.  They  w'ere  a  surly,  savage 
race,  with  a  reputation  altogether  corresponding,  and  our  guide  was 
anxious  to  get  away  from  them.  They  would  not  water  my  horse 
even  for  money,  and  sternly  ordered  us  off*,  although  we  were  suflfering 
greatly  from  thirst.  When  any  of  them  wished  to  drink,  they  pulled 
off  a  sheep  from  the  trough,  and  thrust  their  heads  into  the  vacancy, 
contending  with  their  woolly  charge  for  a  draught.  After  seeing  these 
thousands  of  sheep,  one  no  longer  wonders  at  the  vast  flocks  which 
annually  supply  the  southern  markets.  They  covered  the  whole 
plain  around  the  wells,  and  the  scene  strikingly  reminded  me  of  Jacob 
and  Rachel,  or  rather  of  Joseph’s  churlish  brethren.  They  appeared 
quite  ready  to  throw  ourselves  or  any  other  offender,  into  the  nearest 
pit  that  ofiTered,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them.  Verily  this  picture 
of  an  oriental  shepherd’s  life  and  character,  reduces  the  poetic  idea 
down  to  the  plainest  possible  prose.  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
and  Moses  and  David  were  shepherds.  They  must  have  watered 
their  flocks  too  I  suppose,  with  just  such  leathern  buckets  and  stone 
troughs. 

From  Maarrat  Hermel  to  Khan  Sheikhoon,  is  three  hours,  direc¬ 
tion  south-east.  The  country  beautifully  diversified  with  hill,  vale 
and  spreading  plain,  and  pointed  with  great  sugar  loaf  mounds.  Our 
route  left  Kefr  Tob  to  the  south.  I  regretted  much  that  we  did  not 
pass  through  it.  In  old  Arabic  history  it  figures  largely.  Abnl  Fida 
says  this  place  was  midway  between  Maarrat  en-Naaman  and  Kulaat 
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Sbeizar.  The  traveller,  Peter  della  Valle,  casually  mentions  this  as 
a  city  near  Sheikhoon.  This  was  in  1617.  It  has  now  ceased  to  be 
a  place  of  any  importance.  It  was  of  old  the  capital  of  a  province, 
according  to  the  Arabic  geographer,  and  I  suspect  it  marks  the  site  of 
the  land  of  Tob,  to  which  Jepthah  fled  when  expelled  from  the  Gilead 
by  his  brethren.  See  Judges  xi.  This  Tob  is  believed  to  be  the 
same  as  Syria  of  Tob  and  ish-Tob  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  the 
Bible.  And  we  read  of  Tobieni,  and  of  the  Tobienses,  or  inhabitants 
of  Tob,  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  all  the  notices  corresponding  well 
with  this  locality.  If  the  supposition  be  true,  Kefr  Tob  can  claim  a 
very  high  antiquity.  At  a  collection  of  deep  wells  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  where  are  a  few  ruins,  I  examined  with  great  interest,  an  image 
or  idol,  mutilated  and  left  to  lie  on  the  ground  without  a  temple  or  a 
worshipper.  It  is  a  female  flgure,  of  full  size,  seated  on  a  chair  or  ca¬ 
thedra.  The  whole  flgure,  cathedra  and  all,  is  cut  out  of  a  single  block 
of  black  compact  basalt.  I  longed  to  bring  this  dethroned  goddess  of 
the  extinct  Tobiense  away  with  me,  but  it  would  have  been  a  full  load 
for  a  camel,  and  without  a  flrman  I  should  have  been  prevented  by 
the  people  from  removing  it. 

This  village  of  Sheikhoon  may  contain  about  3000  inhabitants. 
The  houses  are  built  hay-stack-wise,  around  the  south-east  base  of  an 
immense  mound.  The  large  khan  was  erected  ages  ago  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  and  protection  of  the  caravans.  It  is  in  reality  a  fort 
capable  of  receiving  the  whole  Mecca  hadgi ;  and  the  huge  cisterns 
near  it  were  constructed  to  secure  a  supply  of  water  for  these  thirsty 
pilgrims.  The  inhabitants  are  a  fierce,  fanatical  generation,  having 
more  of  the  wild  Arab  than  of  the  peaceable  peasant  in  their  compo¬ 
sition.  They  were  fighting  amongst  themselves  this  evening,  and 
this  brought  to  my  recollection  a  magnificent  row,  which  I  witnessed 
at  this  place  in  1840.  It  broke  out  then,  just  as  the  loud  call  from 
the  minaret  summoned  the  faithful  to  sunset  prayers.  The  call  was 
unheeded,  and  the  whole  population  rushed  to  the  fight.  The  men 
belabored  one  another  with  sticks,  the  women  and  children  screamed, 
the  dogs  barked,  and  the  donkeys  left  to  their  natural  instincts,  im¬ 
mediately  got  up  an  independent  row  of  their  own,  kicking  and  biting, 
and  braying  harsh  bass  to  the  stormy  concert  of  their  masters.  At 
length  the  governor  with  his  posse,  succeeded  in  apprehending  a  few 
of  the  leaders,  and  dispersed  the  remainder  to  their  homes.  Whether 
they  have  kept  up  the  quarrel  ever  since  1840,  I  did  not  ascertain. 

This  Khan  Sheikhoon  I  take  to  be  the  KiT'is  of  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela,  although  the  translator,  Mr.  Asher,  supposes  this  to  be  a  cor- 
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ruption  of  the  text  for  ,  which  he  renders  Biha,  and  identifies 
with  the  Riha  near  Ediip,  described  under  a  former  date  of  this  jour« 
nal.  But  Riha  is  two  long  days’  ride  from  Hamah,  whereas  B^ja. 
min  says  it  is  only  half  a  day  to  Sbehoa.  The  Jewish  tourist  adds, 
this  is  'nixn  Chatzoor,  but  upon  what  authority,  1  cannot  imagine. 
As  Sheikboon  is  so  near  the  name  Shehoa,  and  has  from  time  imme> 
morial  been  the  first  stage  from  Hamah  to  Aleppo,  which  was  the 
route  pursued  by  Benjamin,  there  is  but  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
the  two  places. 

In  1840  1  came  from  Aleppo  to  this  place  by  the  regular  routs, 
passing  Khan  Taman,  Serakib,  Mar  Dipsy,  Khan  Sibly  where  are 
extensive  ruins  called  Jenad,  then  to  Maarrat  en>Naaman,  passing  a 
very  large  and  ancient  ruin  without  a  name.  From  Maarrat  en-Kaa* 
man  to  Sheikboon  is  five  hours.  Most  of  this  route  is  mere  unmhalh 
ited  desert,  and  as  it  is  the  common  track  of  travellers,  1  need  enter 
into  no  description  of  those  few  localities  which  possess  some  share  of 
interest.  From  this  brief  notice,  it  is  evident  that  the  irUerior  road 
is  infinitely  the  more  interesting  of  the  two.  It  will  lead  the  aston* 
ished  traveller  through  a  wilderness  of  ruins  past  Seijar,  Apamia, 
el-Bara,  Riba,  Ediip,  Jeble  el-Aala,  etc.  to  Aleppo. 

2nd.  Hamath.  It  took  six  hours  and  a  half  of  hard  riding,  to  reach 
this  place  from  Sheikboon.  As  1  jmssed  nearly  the  whole  way  in 
the  dark,  1  shall  not  say  one  word  about  the  route.  Josephus  informs 
us  that  Amathus,  the  son  of  Canaan,  built  Amath  or  Hamath,  and 
any  reader  of  the  Bible  knows  that  the  name  occurs  as  early  as 
den.  10:  18.  Hamath  is  mentioned  in  all  the  accounts  of  the  north¬ 
ern  border  of^the  promised  land,  by  Moses,  Joshua,  Ezekiel  and 
Zechariah,  and  in  one  connection  or  another,  it  is  met  with  in  nearly 
half  the  books  of  the  Bible.  It  has  never  changed  its  name,  except 
amongst  the  Macedonian  Greeks,  who  called  it  Epipbania,  in  honor 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But,  with  the  dynasty,  this  foreign  name 
also  disappeared.  Thus  it  appears  that  but  few  sites  in  ancient  ge* 
ograpby,  are  so  certainly  ascertained  as  this  of  Hamath.  And  yet, 
since  the  days  of  Jerome,  at  least,  there  has  been  much  confusion  in 
regard  to  iu  1  have  already  explained,  under  date  of  Antioch,  the 
probable  source  of  much  of  this  confusion,  and  need  not  here  repeat. 
And  after  this  well  known  name  and  locality,  has  been  bandied  about 
by  Jerome,  Cyrill,  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  Stephanas  and  many  other 
authors,  even  down  to  our  own  time,  we  may  at  length  allow  it  to 
settle  permanently  and  peaceably  in  its  original  home.  It  is  neither 
Antioch,  nor  Riblab,  nor  Apamia,  nor  Emessa,  but  simply  Hamath 
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on  the  Orontes.t  Hamath  has  not  only  been  a  well  known  city  from 
the  very  earliest  times,  but  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom,  or  of  a  province,  known  by  this  name.  Before  the  time  of 
David,  the  kingdom  of  Hamath  included,  as  I  suppose,  the  province 
of  Zobab,  the  Chalcis  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Kunsarin  of 
the  Arabs.  By  the  time  David  rose  into  power,  Hadadezer  had  be¬ 
come  king  of  Zobah,  and  the  enemy  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamath,  probably 
because  he  bad  erected  a  rival  kingdom  out  of  a  part  of  Toi’s  domin¬ 
ions.  Hence  he  sent  to  congratulate  David  upon  his  victory  over 
Hadadezer.  See  2  Sam.  8:  10.  This  supposition  also  explains 
2  Chron.  8:  3,  4,  where  Solomon  is  said  to  have  built  stone  cities  in 
Hamath,  that  is,  Hamath  Zobah,  that  part  of  the  original  kingdom  of 
Hamath  which  Solomon’s  father  bad  conquered  from  Hadadezer. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Solomon  fought  against  Toi  or  his  son, 
but  merely  built  cities  in  the  provinces  conquered  by  David,  of  which. 
Palmyra  was  the  most  celebrated. 

Modem  Hamah  is  a  large  town,  containing  at  least  30,000  inhab¬ 
itants.  There  are  about  2500  Greek  Christians,  a  few  Syrians,  and 
some  Jews,  the  rest  are  Moslems.  The  houses  are  built  on  the  rising 
banks  of  the  Orontes,  and  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  bottom  level 
along  the  river,  is  planted  with  fruit  trees,  which  flourish  in  the  utmost 
luxuriance,  being  thoroughly  watered  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
Castle  hill  is  an  immense  mound,  like  those  of  Aleppo,  Hums  and 
Khan  Sheikhoon.  The  stones  that  faced  the  sides,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  castle  itself,  have  long  since  been  carried  off,  and  I  found  cam¬ 
els  and  donkeys  pasturing  on  its  ample  summit.  There  are  no  an¬ 
tiquities  of  any  kind  in  Hamah,  and  the  greatest  curiosity  of  the 
place,  is  the  Persian  water-wheel  called  naivra,  of  which  there  are 
said  to  be  seventy  in  actual  operation.  The  largest  is  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  in  diameter.  The  rim  of  these  largest  of  all  wheels,  is 
hollow,  and  divided  into  small  compartments  like  buckets.  When  the 
rim,  in  revolving,  passes  through  the  water,  these  buckets  are  filled, 
and  as  they  rise  to  the  top,  the  water  is  discharged  into  a  trough. 
This  trough  communicates  with  a  canal,  supported  by  very  tall  arches, 
which  conveys  the  water  into  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
Small  paddles  are  affixed  to  the  rim,  and  the  current  of  the  river, 
turned  upon  it  by  a  dam,  drives  it  round  much  like  the  undershot 
wheels  of  our  flouring  mills  in  America.  The  revolving  of  the  wheels 
on  their  axes,  produces  an  exceedingly  heavy  and  lugubrious  groan, 

'  Almost  the  only  topographical  discnssion  of  Peter  delle  Valle,  as  he  passes 
through  Syria,  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Hamah  is  identical  with  Apatnia. 
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varying  perpetually  in  intonation  and  power ;  and  as  each  wheel  has 
a  key  and  a  tune  of  its  own,  they  together  make  up  the  most  melan* 
choly  concert  imaginable.  The  long  loud  wail  of  the  seventy  foot, 
Mahmudieh,  is  heard  above  all  the  rest,  which  fall  in  from  time  to 
time  as  a  sort  of  chorus.  This  music  is  wholly  peculiar,  and  heard 
at  midnight,  is  very  sad,  and  deeply  impressive. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Moslem  invasion,  Hamah  seems  to  have 
been  eclipsed  by  her  neighbor  Hums.  But  this  did  not  continue  long, 
and  when  the  Aiyuliyeh  sultans  reigned  over  Syria,  of  whom  Salah 
ed-Deen  (Salladin)  was  the  most  illustrious,  Hamah  had  risen  to 
great  wealth  and  power.  Abu  el-Fida,  the  royal  geographer  and 
historian,  was  one  of  the  Aiyuliyeh  family,  and  reigned  in  Hamah. 
He  gives  a  glowing  account  of  his  capital  and  kingdom.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Crusaders  ever  had  possession  of  Hamah,  although 
they  took  all  the  important  places  around  it.  Hums,  Barin,  Seijar 
and  Apamia,  were  each  in  their  hands  for  short  periods.  The  Mos* 
lem  inhabitants  are  particularly  fanatical  and  haughty,  and  Christians 
are  treated  with  great  indignity.  These  offensive  elements  in  their  char¬ 
acter,  have  descended,  as  a  bad  inheritance,  from  the  days  of  their  for¬ 
mer  powers,  and  will  involve  them  in  many  contests  with  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  require  many  severe  castigations,  before  they  will  learn 
to  conform  to  the  regime  of  Abd  el-Majid.  Hamah  has  had  her  full 
share  of  calamities  from  war,  pestilence  and  earthquakes.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  says,  that  a  short  time  before  his  visit,  it  was  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  an  earthquake ;  15,000  were  killed,  and  only  seventy-five 
persons  survived  I  More  terrible,  than  credible. 

Salemiyeh  is  about  four  hour’s  ride  east  of  Hamah,  and  I  was  sadly 
disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  visit  it.  By  the  time  Dr.  De  For¬ 
est  passed  this  place,  the  Arabs  had  removed  from  Salemiyeh,  and  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  it,  though  with  much  difficulty.  This  city  was 
called  Flrenopolis  by  the  Greeks,  according  to  Ibn  Shiddad,  but  I  have 
not  found  this  name  either  in  profane  or  ecclesiastical  history.  Sale¬ 
miyeh  is  much  celebrated  in  Arabic  story.  The  people  of  Kunsarin 
and  el-Kaab,  emigrated  to  it  on  one  occasion,  when  their  own  cities 
were  destroyed.  Dr.  De  Forest  was  entirely  disappointed  in  the 
character  of  the  ruins,  but  perhaps  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
appreciate  them,  coming  direct  from  el-Bara  and  Apamia.  He  says 
the  original  city  was  quite  large  and  the  streets  regularly  laid  out 
There  are  no  considerable  remains  of  the  Grecian  city.  Those  of 
the  Saracenic  town,  are  a  castle,  a  bath,  a  mosque,  and  a  few  other 
large  buildings.  There  are  small  columns  of  granite,  and  capitals  of 
the  Corinthian  order  mingled  with  the  black  basalt  walls  of  these 
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various  structures.  The  figure  of  the  cross  abounds,  and  some  of 
them  are  adorned  with  vine  leaves  and  clusters  of  grapes — a  common 
ornament  in  these  ruined  Grecian  cities.  Abu  el-Fida  says,  Salemi- 
yeh  is  a  beautiful  city,  whose  water  is  brought  from  a  distance  in  an 
aqueduct.  Dr.  De  Forest  traced  this  aqueduct  for  miles,  and  con¬ 
firms  the  old  historian’s  account  of  the  excellence  and  abundance  of 
the  water.  To  this  alone  it  owed  all  its  wealth  and  importance.  “  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Abd  Allah,  Ibn  Salah,  Ibn  Aby,  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  Ibn 
Abbas,  Ibn  Abd  el-Mutalib,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  the 
Beni  Hashem.”  This  is  not  very  interesting  information,  but  it  is 
nearly  all  we  know  about  the  matter,  until  Ibrahim  Pasha  undertook 
to  resettle  it  with  another  tribe  of  Arabs,  and  he  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  had  he  retained  possession  of  Syria.  Dr.  De  Forest  found 
the  hats  of  Ibrahim’s  new  settlers  deserted  and  falling  to  ruins.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  there  was  a  direct  road  from 
Chalcis  to  Emessa  (or  Hums)  passing  through  Salemiyeh,  and  this 
city  appears  conspicuous  in  ancient  ecclesiastical  chronicles. 

Hums  is  the  only  other  considerable  city  in  this  neighborhood.  ,It 
is  situated  some  twenty-five  miles  higher  up  the  Orontes,  and  may 
have  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  When  it  was  built,  or  by 
whom,  is  to  me  unknown.  The  oldest  Arabic  historians  call  it  an 
ancient  city.  It  was  named  Emessa  by  the  Greeks.  The  Romans 
placed  a  colony  in  Hums,  and  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  it.  According  to  Girgius  el-Makin,  Hums  was  captured 
A.  D.  636,  by  Abu  ’Aubeideh  and  Ehalid,  after  a  brief  siege,  and 
from  thence  they  marched  upon  Kunsarin,  which  they  also  subdued. 
During  the  ten  long,  dreary  centuries  of  war,  desolation,  earthquake 
and  pestilence,  which  succeeded  this  early  Moslem  invasion,  Hiims 
figures  largely  in  Saracenic  and  Arabic  story.  In  A.  D.  746,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Girgius,  it  was  taken  by  Meirwan  Ibn  Mohammed,  its  walls 
broken  down,  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  butchered  in  cold  blood 
after  the  surrender.  Six  hundred  were  crucified  on  the  walls.  This 
same  butcher,  Meirwan,  destroyed  Palmyra.  Ismael  Ibn  Khalid 
says,  “  I  was  with  Meirw’an  when  he  destroyed  Palmyra.  He  slaugh¬ 
tered  the  inhabitants,  and  trampled  the  dead  bodies  in  the  mire  by 
his  wild  cavalry,  so  that  the  mangled  flesh  and  bones  adhered  to  their 
iron  hoofs.”  This  is  a  specimen  of  those  ages  of  blood  and  massacre, 
and  by  such  means,  this  lovely  land  and  her  splendid  cities  have  been 
utterly  laid  waste.  The  early  Moslems  were  the  messengers  of  Divine 
vengeance,  the  besom  of  destruction  in  the  hand  of  a  righteous  God. 
It  is  related  that  Ghengis  Khan  passed  by  Hums  without  molesting  it, 
out  of  respect  to  the  tomb  of  Khalid  Ibn  Walid — a  singular  modern- 
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tion  in  that  bloody  conqueror.  All  the  old  Arabic  historians  speak 
in  raptures  of  this  city,  its  unequalled  castle,  its  splendid  temple, 
mosques  and  palaces,  and  its  paradisaical  gardens.  A  small  island  in 
the  Orontes  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  fountains,  fruits  and 
flowers.  Ibn  Hakil  says  it  was  the  best  arranged  city  in  Syria.  Gir- 
gius  el-Makin,  Ibn  Fukih,  Ibn  Shehny,  and  others,  mention  a  won¬ 
derful  statue  of  brass,  which  they  call  an  idol.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
statue  of  Heliogabalus.  They  also  testify  with  equal  unanimity  to 
the  extraordinary  fact,  that  Hums  possessed  a  talisman  which  deliv¬ 
ered  it  absolutely  from  serpents,  scorpions  and  other  venomous  rep¬ 
tiles,  Ibn  Shehny,  however,  who  is  rather  a  bold  philosopher  for 
his  age  and  sect,  intimates  that  there  is  some  mineral  ingredient  in 
the  soil  or  water,  which  kills  these  reptiles,  and  says  that  if  they  are 
brought  there  from  any  other  place,  they  immediately  die.  Nay,  he 
assures  us  that  a  little  of  the  dust  of  Hums,  sprinkled  upon  scorpions 
in  any  other  city,  kills  them  instantly,  and  a  plaster  of  the  earth  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  sting  of  the  scorpion  relieves  the  pain  at  once,  but  he  does 
not  forget  to  add  his  usual  note  of  skepticism, — “  Allah  knows.” 

Dr.  De  Forest  estimates  the.  height  of  Castle  Hill  at  250  feet,  and 
he  says  that  the  steep  sides  of  this  huge  mound  were  fortified  by  a 
succession  of  retiring  terraces,  which  had  been  walled  up  perpendicu¬ 
larly.  I  suppose  that  the  celebrated  temple,  which  was  so  high  as  to 
be  seen  at  Baalbeck  (according  to  oriental  hyperbole)  must  have  been 
erected  on  this  extraordinary  mount.  The  present  castle  is  Sara¬ 
cenic,  and  though  much  dilapidated  is  still  a  conspicuous  object  for 
forty  miles  round.  I  had  it  in  view,  during  my  tour,  for  three  days. 
The  stone  used  is  chiefly  black  basalt.  Hums  contains  the  largest 
Greek  population  in  Syria,  there  being  not  less  than  6000  of  that 
church,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  bishop  of  Hamah.  In  Ibra¬ 
him.  Pasha’s  time  1300  Greeks  paid  the  kharadj,  which  agrees  well 
with  the  statement  of  the  bishop. 

Midway  between  Hamah  and  Hums  is  Rustan,  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
tient  Arethusa.  It  is  now  deserted.  In  Roman  times  it  was  a  flour¬ 
ishing  city.  Portions  of  walls  and  gateways  are  all  that  now  remain 
to  testify  to  its  former  greatness.  There  has  been  no  alteration  in 
its  appearance  since  the  days  of  Abu  el-Fida.  The  Orontes  flows  in 
a  valley  some  300  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  country,  and  the 
road  here  crosses  on  a  good  bridge,  near  a  large  khan  erected  by  the 
great  khan-builder,  sultan  Murad. 

East  of  Rustan  about  an  hour  is  a  ruin  called  Zephron  or  Zaphron 
—can  this  mark  the  site  of  the  Ziphron  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiv? 
According  to  my  list  it  is  spelled  with  a  (y),  but  this  was  written 
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merely  in  accordance  with  the  present  native  pronunciation,  and  who 
can  tell  how  j'lBT  was  pronounced  3500  years  ago  ?  In  the  Arabic 
Bible  however  it  is  •  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  Ziphron  of 

Moses,  we  have  found  another  important  point  in  the  north-east  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  promised  inheritance. 

4M.  Started  at  sunset  for  Apamia,  and  in  five  hours  reached  Ku- 
laat  Seijar  where  I  left  my  tent,  and  rested  two  hours.  Crossing  the 
Orontes  and  riding  rapidly  for  three  and  a  half  hours,  I  reached  the 
ruins  just  as  the  sun  rose.  These  remains  are  more  dilapidated  than 
those  of  el-Bara,  but  are  more  grand  and  classic.  The  walls  of  the 
city  are,  in  most  places  gone,  and  the  houses  are  all  prostrate.  At 
the  north-west  corner,  however,  there  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
wall  still  standing,  and  portions  of  houses  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
places.  The  north  gate  is  almost  perfect,  but  is  choked  up  with  an 
incredible  mass  of  large  hewn  stone  which  belonged  to  the  adjacent 
towers.  The  grand  avenm  extends  from  this,  to  the  south  gate,  in  a 
direct  line,  more  than  a  mile  long.  This  avenue  is  123  feet  wide,  and 
throughout  its  entire  length  it  was  lined  by  a  row  of  columns  on  either 
side.  The  columns  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  very  beautiful. 
The  shaft  is  22  feet,  8  inches  long.  The  capitals  3^  feet,  and  the 
cornice  3  feet,  4  inches,  making  the  whole  height  about  thirty  feet. 
They  stood  only  feet  apart,  and  stretched  from  gate  to  gate,  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  august  colonnades  in  the  world.  Including 
the  recesses,  of  which  there  were  several,  the  whole  number  of  col¬ 
umns  must  have  been  about  1800.  Between  the  colonnades  and  the 
houses,  were  side-walks  twenty-four  feet  wide ;  the  diameter  of  the 
columns  was  three  feet,  and  the  centre  was  sixty-nine  feet  wide.  The 
styles  of  the  columns  are  very  various  and  peculiar — plain  shafts,  flu¬ 
ted,  twisted,  and  double  fluted,  alternating  apparently  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances.  Thus  the  shafts  of  the  first  block  were  plain  ;  along  the  next 
square  they  were  fluted  superficially  at  the  base,  and  deeply  in  the 
upper  two  thirds.  Then  succeeded  plain  columns ;  then,  with  flute 
twisted.  In  one  or  two  places  the  shafts  were  plain  below  and  fluted 
above.  In  some  places  the  flute  was  concave,  in  others  convex,  and 
some  had  a  square  elevated  rib  between  the  flutes.  The  cross  streets 
were  all  colonnaded  with  a  smaller  column,  generally  plain.  Besides 
these,  there  were  large  quadrangular  recesses  on  both  sides  of  the  grand 
avenue,  which  were  colonnaded  all  round.  The  columns  in  one  of  these 
places  were  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty-four  feet  high.  The 
walls  of  this  recess  are  prodigiously  strong  and  massy,  and  the  colon¬ 
nade  though  prostrate  is  perfect — ^pedestal,  shaft,  capital  and  cornice, 
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all  in  their  proper  poi^ition.  The  length  of  the  blocks  of  cornice'is 
ten  feet,  three  inches.  When  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  architect, 
this  street  must  have  been  magnificent  beyond  compare.  As  one  en¬ 
tered  the  lofty  gateway  at  the  north  and  cast  his  eye  down  the  long 
avenue  to  the  distant  exit  at  the  south,  he  must  have  been  bewildered 
and  overwhelmed  wdth  the  sublimity  of  the  scene. 

The  streets  appeared  to  cross  at  right  angles,  and  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  They  were  colonnaded,  and  numerous  groups  of  columns  in 
different  places  point  out  the  sites  of  churches,  temples,  palaces,  mar¬ 
kets,  and  other  public  edifices.  About  the  middle  of  the  grand  ave¬ 
nue  is  a  statue  of  Bacchus,  in  front  of  a  building  on  the  east  side  of 
the  street.  It  has  been  intentionally  defaced,  but  the  right  hand 
holds  a  wand,  and  the  left  still  grasps  a  vine  whose  luxuriant  leaves 
and  clusters  are  woven  into  a  canopy,  to  shield  his  head  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  rays  of  the  sun.  Near  this,  the  columns  are  very  peculiar,  hav¬ 
ing  at  the  base  a  convex  flute  with  a  square  rib  between  the  flutes, 
while  the  upper  half  is  a  bold  straight  concave  flute.  Some  distance 
further  on  is  a  large  column  in  the  centre  of  the  avenue ;  but  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  wonderful  avenue  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  for 
my  pen  and  page.  One  wanders  from  square  to  square,  amazed  at  the 
amount  and  variety  of  the  architecture  until  the  bewildered  mind  ceases 
to  note  particulars.  The  gates  (if  the  northern  one  is  an  example) 
w’ere  truly  magnificent.  With  difficulty  I  climbed  to  the  top,  over  a 
prodigious  accumulation  of  ruins  and  from  this  lofty  station,  obtained  a 
perfect  view  of  the  ground  plot  of  this  once  splendid  city.  It  is  now  an 
utter  ruin — not  one  bouse  has  been  spared.  “  The  Lord  hath  stretched 
over  it  the  line  of  Samaria  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
and  hath  wiped  it  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish,  turning  it  upside  down.” 

The  modern  village  is  almost  entirely  contained  in  the  castle  called 
Kulaat  Mudyuk,  which  crowns  the  top  of  a*  large  mound,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  ancient  city.  This  castle  was 
occupied  in  1812  by  the  rebel  chief  Milly  Ismayil,  and  Burckhardt 
was  afraid  to  enter  it,  and  thus  failed  to  see  the  most  remarkable  ruins 
in  northern  Syria.  The  present  castle  appears  to  be  Saracenic. 

There  is  a  fine  old  khan  outside  the  castle,  and  a  short  distance  to 
the  south-east  are  some  buildings  of  an  undefined  character,  but  evi¬ 
dently  belonging  to  the  original  city.  The  plain  of  the  Orontes  is 
about  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  old  city,  and  at  this  place  may 
be  six  miles  across.  It  is  very  marshy,  and  appears  to  reach  to  the 
base  of  the  Ansairiyeh  mountains.  Through  this  low  vale  the  Oron¬ 
tes  meanders,  generally  near  the  western  hills.  Large  fountains  rise 
near  Castle  Hill,  whose  sluggish  and  tepid  waters  are  densely  crowded 
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with  a  peculiar  kind  offish  named  Sellure  by  the  Arabs,  but  called  sim¬ 
ply  black  fish  by  Burckhardt.  It  is  said  to  have  a  head  resembling  that 
of  a  cat,  and  from  thence  its  name.  The  present  governor  of  the  cas¬ 
tle  farms  the  fishery  for  400  purses,  (a  purse  is  about  twenty-three 
dollars,)  and  is  supposed  to  make  an  excellent  thing  out  of  it.  In 
Burckhardt’s  time  it  was  valued  at  120  purses.  This  fishery  is  cele¬ 
brated  all  over  Syria,  and  Apamia  no  doubt  owed  its  existence  to  this 
iaexhaustible  source  of  wealth.  The  quantity  of  fish  is  quite  amaz¬ 
ing.  I  was  assured  that  in  cold  weather  they  collect  around  the  tepid 
fountains  in  such  incredible  multitudes,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  row 
the  fishing  boats,  and  the  fishermen  throw  their  spears  at  random,  and 
never  fail  to  bring  up  one  or  more  victims. 

There  is  a  small  lake  to  the  south  of  the  castle  called  et-Turimsey, 
and  a  larger  one  to  the  north,  which  Burckhardt  says  is  formed  by 
the  tepid  fountain  Ain  et-Taka.  These  are  no  doubt  the  two  lakes 
of  Apamia  which  Abu  el-Fida  describes  as  consisting  of  “  an  innu¬ 
merable  number  of  small  ponds  overgrown  with  cane  and  rushes. 
The  largest  of  these  ponds  are  two,  one  north  and  the  other  south  of 
Apamia,  and  the  water  is  from  the  Orontes  which  passes  through 
them,  and  issues  at  the  north.  The  most  southerly,  is  the  lake  of 
Apamia  proper,  its  width  is  half  a  parasang,  and  its  depth  about  the 
height  of  a  man.  The  bottom  is  soft,  deep  mud,  so  that  no  one  can 
stand  on  it.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  cane  and  willow  brakes, 
and  the  centre  is  covered  with  flags  and  reeds  so  that  the  water  can¬ 
not  be  seen  at  a  distance.  It  is  crowded  with  ducks,  geese,  storks, 
and  other  aquatic  birds,  some  of  which  I  have  seen  nowhere  else.  In 
the  spring  it  is  covered  with  a  plant  called 

Nilofer,  whose  large  leaves  and  flowers  entirely  conceal  the  water 
from  view,  and  the  boatmen  row  up  and  down  amongst  these  flowers, 
on  their  fishing  excursions.”  As  Abu  el-Fida  was  king  of  Hamah, 
be  must  have  been  familiar  with  these  localities,  and  his  descriptions 
appear  to  me  more  graphic  and  correct  than  those  of  Burckhardt  who 
passed  up  the  western  side  of  the  valley  on  his  way  to  Hamah.  The 
whole  vale  of  the  Orontes  here  is  called  el-Ghab,  and  is  strikingly 
beautiful.  A  deep  gray  fog  slept  heavily  on  its  quiet  bosom  when  I 
first  looked  upon  it  at  early  dawn.  As  the  sun  rose,  it  became  agitated 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  broke  up  into  large  detachments,  and 
soon  began  to  skulk  along  the  western  mountains  like  the  flying  squad¬ 
rons  of  a  defeated  army,  until  it  finally  vanished  in  thin  air.  Then 
was  revealed  the  lovely  Bukah,  with  its  rivulets  like  threads  of  silver, 
and  its  pools  and  lakes  gleaming  in  the  morning  sun  like  molten  mir- 
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rors.  Beyond  and  above,  towered  the  western  mountains,  steep,  stem 
and  dark — a  wall  of  basalt  built  up  to  the  clouds — as  if  to  guard  the 
quiet  scene  below.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  picture. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Apamia,  that  I  have  seen,  is  in  the  book  of 
Judith,  where  it  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  province  of  Syria  into  which 
Holofernes,  the  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  came  on  his  way  to  Pales* 
tine.  Long  after  this  there  was  a  Grecian  province  called  Apatnene, 
from  this  city.  The  common  account  is  that  Seleucus  Nicator  not 
only  built  it,  but  also  named  it  after  his  wife.  This  1  suppose  to  be 
the  correct  account,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  Judith  indi* 
cates  that  the  author  wrote  several  hundred  years  subsequent  to  the 
events  which  he  pretends  to  describe.  Its  Grecian  and  Roman  story  is 
pretty  well  known.  Josephus  informs  us  that  in  his  day  the  Jews  of 
Apamia  were  protected,  while  in  most  other  cities  they  were  cruelly 
massacred.  It  was  famous  as  a  metropolitan  see  for  many  centuries, 
and  figures  in  old  church  chronicles.  Abu  el-Fida,  in  his  anti-Islam* 
ic  history  informs  us  that  the  king  of  Persia  (Chosroes  I  suppose) 
took  and  burnt  Apamia  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Justinians,  (he 
does  not  say  which).  It  participated  in  all  the  calamities  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem  wars,  and  was  utterly  overthrown  by  the  dreadful  earthquake  of 
1157.  Probably  it  never  was  rebuilt,  although  the  crusaders  bad 
possession  of  it  for  a  short  time.  With  reluctance  I  tore  myself  from 
these  fascinating  ruins,  and  returned  to  Sheizar.  The  plain  all  the 
way  is  level,  and  of  surpassing  fertility,  but  without  a  single  inhabi¬ 
tant.  We  crossed  the  Orontes  on  a  long  bridge  of  ten  arches,  having 
a  fiouring  mill  upon  it. 

Sheizar,  spelled  by  Abu  el-Fida,  Seijar  by  Burck- 

hardt,  is  a  large  old  castle,  occupying  a  high  triangular  point,  where 
the  Orontes  bursts  through  the  rocky  barrier  from  the  elevation  of 
Hamah,  and  enters  the  low  wet  plains  of  Apamia.  The  position  is  very 
strong.  The  Orontes  forms  an  impracticable  pass  on  the  east ;  the 
north  and  west  sides  are  perpendicular  precipices,  and  the  south  is 
defended  by  a  ditch,  wall  and  towers,  all  however  in  a  very  dilapida¬ 
ted  condition.  The  main  entrance  is  by  a  fine  Saracenic  gate  at  the 
north-east  corner,  low  down  near  the  Orontes,  and  so  protected  as  to 
render  it  very  difficult  to  force.  The  present  village  is  within  the 
walls,  and  the  inhabitants  need  all  the  protection  which  they  can  af¬ 
ford,  to  de&nd  them  from  the  wild  Ansairiyeh  robbers  who  prowl 
about  in  search  of  pre  .  \  few  irregular  cavalry  are  stationed  here 

to  assist  in  keeping  the  country  quiet,  and  all  together  seemed  but 
very  indifferently.  From  the  bridge  below  the  castle  the  river  flows 
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nearly  west,  until  it  approaches  the  mountains,  when  it  follows  their 
base,  running  northward  to  the  latitude  of  Antioch.  I  see  no  in¬ 
dication  of  great  antiquity  about  this  castle,  and  yet  its  position  must 
have  made  it,  in  all  ages,  a  place  of  importance.  It  commands  the 
ford  and  pass,  by  which  the  great  road  from  Antioch  to  Hamah,  by 
Apamia  probably  passed,  as  there  is  no  other  practicable  ford  in  this 
vicinity.  I  suppose  this  castle  occupies  the  site  of  the  Larissa  of  the 
Itineraries.  That  city  was  midway  between  Hamah  and  Apamia, 
and  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  each  corresponds  with  that  of 
Sheizar.  There  are  many  Saracenic  inscriptions  on  the  gateways, 
towers,  etc.  and  in  one  of  the  latter  I  was  told  that  the  tomb  of  Bald¬ 
win  the  crusader  is  to  be  seen.  I  did  not  see  it.  Strange  stories 
are  current  among  the  peasants  about  this  same  infidel  and  his  un- 
Uessed  generation  of  bloody  warriors. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Orontes,  opposite  the  castle,  is  an  abrupt 
cretaceous  hill  full  of  artificial  caverns,  in  which  a  sort  of  Troglodytes, 
wild  and  savage,  reside.  A  long  tunnel  conducts  a  branch  of  the 
Orontes  from  some  distant  point  above  through  this  hill,  and  it  gushes 
out  into  a  canal  directly  below  these  cavernous  abodes.  It  was  in  full 
play  all  this  afternoon,  and  formed  a  noisy,  sparkling  cascade  down 
the  precipice.  The  water  is  conducted  over  the  plantations  of  Shei¬ 
zar. 

As  these  notes  have  already  extended  far  beyond  their  intended 
limits,  we  must  hurry  over  the  remainder,  by  making  long  stages.  A 
ride  of  eighteen  hours,  mostly  by  night,  brought  me  to  Naiyim,  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  Lake  Kedes.  Rode  all  the  way  from  Sheizar  to 
Tel  Dahab  in  the  dark,  a  distance  of  nine  hours.  Of  the  route  I  say 
nothing  hut  that  it  was  generally  level,  and  everywhere  covered  with 
black  trap  rocks.  The  direction  was  south,  a  little  west.  In  1840  I 
came  to  this  same  place  in  nine  and  a  half  hours,  direct  from  Hamah. 
The  only  places  on  this  route  which  I  have  time  to  mention  are  Ba¬ 
rin  and  Paradise.  Abu  el-Fida  says  Barin  is  a  day’s  journey  south¬ 
west  of  Hamah,  a  small  city  with  a  castle,  and  near  it  are  ruins 
marking  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  called  Rafaniyeh.  The  cru¬ 
saders  built  a  castle  here  in  480  (Moslem  time),  but  it  was  soon 
taken  and  destroyed.  This  same  author,  however,  in  his  anti- Islamic 
history  says,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  his  way  to  attack  Jerusalem, 
took  both  Barin  and  Rafaniyeh,  as  if  both  existed  at  that  early  day. 
About  an  hour  further  west  than  Barin  is  Paradise,  a  wretched  vil¬ 
lage.  Is  this  the  Paradisus  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  one  of  the  towns 
belonging  to  Laodicea  Caliosa  ?  It  might  well  fall  within  the  sub¬ 
province  of  Laodicea,  and  its  position  as  to  public  roads  would  make 
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it  known  to  foreigners  and  strangers.  From  Tel  Dahab  I  passed  in 
1840  over  the  mountains  to  Kulaat  Husn  and  the  great  convent  of 
St.  George,  and  from  thence  to  Tripoli.  Now,  however,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  south  by  Kefr  Laha,  Tel  Dow,  to  el-Burj,  to  et-Telliil,  to  Meij 
el-Kuttah,  to  Ram  el-Anz,  to  Em  el-Adam,  to  Khubet  Ghazy,  to  Dib- 
been,  to  Naiyim.  The  whole  ride,  eight  and  a  half  hours,  over  roll¬ 
ing  plains  of  black  basalt,  with  the  Ansairiyeh  hills  to  the  west  of  us, 
and  Hums  in  sight  all  day  to  the  east.  Nearly  opposite  Hums  the 
western  hills  are  so  low,  or  the  plain  is  so  high,  that  we  could  see  over 
to  the  castle  of  Husn,  which  is  a  long  way  down  the  Mediterranean 
side  of  the  mountains.  The  inhabitants  of  all  this  region  are  Ansai¬ 
riyeh,  and,  including  the  district  of  Husn,  there  are' more  than  400 
villages  belonging  to  this  strange  people.  A  Frank  had  never  before 
passed  amongst  them,  and  they  were  very  austere  and  even  threatening 
in  their  carriage  towards  us.  From  this  village  of  Naiyim  the  castle  of 
Hums  bears  60,  and  the  line  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  lake, 
Kulaat  Husn,  320;  north  end  of  Lebanon,  245;  highest  point  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  175  ;  end  of  Anti-Lebanon  where  it  falls  down  to  the 
plain,  115;  Ksair,  a  large  Christian  village  some  eight  miles  east, 
105. 

The  borders  of  the  lake  of  Kedes  are  very  fertile,  and  planted  with 
white  Durrabs,  a  kind  of  corn,  which  grows  like  broom-corn  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  produces  a  large  crop  of  a  small  white  grain,  which  does  not 
make  very  palatable  bread  to  strangers.  It  is  however  the  main  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  aborigines,  including  wild  boars  and  buffalos.  The 
length  of  the  lake  is  about  ten  miles,  and  the  breadth  six.  There  are 
several  artificial  mounds  in  it,  and  the  water  is  nowhere  more  than 
six  or  eight  feet  deep.  The  tradition  is  that  this  lake  was  made  by 
an  artificial  dam  where  the  Orontes  now  finds  its  outlet  towards  Hums. 
Abu  el-Fida  says  that  Alexander  the  Great  built  this  dam,  and  that 
if  it  were  broken  down,  the  lake  would  be  drained  dry.  He  says, 
also,  that  the  length  of  the  dam  is  1287  cubits,  and  the  width  18  cu¬ 
bits  and  a  half.  According  to  him  there  were  two  towers  on  it ;  at 
present  there  is  but  one,  called  Burj  sit-Belkis. 

Dr.  De  Forest  in  going  from  Hamah  to  the  lake  passed  between 
my  route  and  Hums,  turning  down  south-east  from  Deir  Faradise. 
Four  hours  from  this  place  he  came  to  ed-Deisuniyeh,  a  village  with 
Grecian  ruins. 

The  people  of  Naiyim  inform  me,  that  the  low  grounds  between 
this  and  the  lake  were  formerly  under  water,  and  have  only  been  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  last  few  years.  They  suppose  the  amount  of  water 
from  the  great  fountains  of  Ain  Termure  and  at  Hermel  are  dimin- 
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isbiog ; — more  likely  that  the  dam  at  Burj  sit-Belkis  is  wearing  away. 
The  lake  abounds  in  fish,  eels  and  leeches,  and  the  only  Frank  ever 
seen  at  Naiyim,  was  a  Greek  in  search  of  leeches.  Naiyim  is  under 
the  governor  of  Husn,  from  which  castle  it  is  five  hours  distant,  and 
seven  hours  from  Hums.  The  region  north  of  the  lake  towards  Ha* 
mab  is  called  el-Waar,  and  is  said  to  be  crowded  with  ruins  of  an* 
cient  towers  and  villages. 

^ih.  Throughout  all  this  part  of  Syria  the  people  are  great  thieves, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  credit  their  own  testimony.  Everything 
stealaUe  even  to  their  daughters,  is  watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy. 
Their  horses  are  not  only  locked  in  the  stable,  which  is  always  a  part 
of  their  dwelling-house,  but  their  feet  are  locked  together  by  means  of 
a  strong  chain  and  padlock,  so  that  if  the  thief  succeeds  in  opening 
the  door,  he  cannot  get  the  horse  away  without  breaking  either  the 
lock  or  the  chain,  both  which  are  difficult  operations.  And  yet  theft 
is  common.  We  were  advised  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  and  did  so, 
but  had  several  small  articles  purloined  from  our  tent  last  night.  The 
Arabs  who  encamp  on  these  plains  are  thieves  by  birthright,  and  per* 
haps  the  regular  inhabitants  have  taken  up  the  trade  in  self-defence. 
They  have  had  very  little  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and  know 
nothing  of  their  inventions.  A  large  company  were  startled  quite  out 
of  their  dignified  self-possession,  on  seeing  a  lucifer  match  ignited  by 
drawing  it  across  the  sole  of  my  boot,  and  looked  upon  the  man  who 
could  draw  fire  out  of  bis  foot  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  ter¬ 
ror  quite  comical  to  behold.  At  Deysuniyeh  they  were  equally  as¬ 
tounded  to  see  Dr.  De  Forest  write  with  a  lead  pencil,  and  because 
he  touched  it  to  his  tongue  occasionally,  they  exclaimed,  “  Wonderful 
man,  whose  inkstand  is  in  his  mouth !” 

From  Naiyim  we  rode  to  Tel  Neby  Min  Dow,  one  hour  east  a  lit¬ 
tle  south.  Here  is  a  considerable  village  on  a  large  tel,  or  artificial 
mound.  The  whitewashed  tomb  of  the  is  a  conspicuous  object 
for  many  miles  in  all  directions,  and  from  its  summit  you  enjoy  a 
wide  and  beautiful  prospect,  and  one  rich  in  historic  associations. 
There  is  the  bold  termination  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  the  still  loftier 
head  of  “  sainted  Lebanon”  on  a  parallel  directly  west  of  it,  with  the 
deep  narrow  opening  into  Celoe-Syria  between  the  two.  On  the  west 
are  the  long  dark  hills  of  the  Ansairiyeh,  crowded  with  villages. 
Yonder,  opposite  to  Husn  is  the  famous  “  entrance  into  Hamah,”  and 
beyond  it  the  city  itself,  with  Hums  south-east  of  it.  To  the  east 
spread  the  boundless  plains  of  central  Syria  sweeping  round  the  noble 
base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  falling  ofi*  far  away  “  towards  the  sun-ris¬ 
ing”  and  “  the  river” — Euphrates.  There  is  Ziphron  in  ruins,  and 
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beyond  it  b  Zedad,  and  returning  southward  is  *'•  Riblah  east  of  Ain.” 
Beneath  my  feet,  on  either  side  of  this  tel,  the  two  main  branches  of 
the  Orontes  glide  slily  amidst  canes  and  reeds  into  yonder  pretty  lake, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  tel,  lie  scattered  about,  the  columns  and  capitals 
of  the  ancient  city  Kedes,  from  which  the  lake  derives  its  name.  The 
first  modern  visitor,  standing  all  alone  in  the  centre  of  this  circle  of 
names  and  stations,  drawn  by  the  compass  of  Divine  inspiration,  4000 
years  ago,  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling,  with  a  little  enthusiasm, 
upon  the  glorious  and  impressive  scene  around  him. 

As  intimated  above,  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  city  called  Kedes,  also 
Kudianos,  are  spread  around  the  southern  base  of  this  large  td. 
Kudianos  appears  to  be  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  original 
Kedes,  and  no  doubt  the  lake  took  its  name  from  this  city.  It  was 
large,  walled,  and  ditched  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  water 
from  one  branch  of  the  Orontes  to  the  other,  thus  forming  an  isbod 
like  a  delta  in  the  fork  of  the  river,  inclosing  the  tel.  The  ruins  con* 
sist  of  numerous  columns,  foundations,  and  small  portions  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  wall — the  rubble  work  of  which  was  made  of  Roman  brick.  The 
main  branch  of  the  Orontes  is  on  the  east,  and  the  short  river  Muka- 
diyeh,  on  the  west.  This  latter  stream  flows  from  a  great  fountain  a 
few  miles  south  of  Kedes,  called  eUTennure,  which  our  old  Ansairi* 
yeh  guide  assured  me  had  no  bottom,  and  furthermore,  that  out  of  it 
bsued  Noah’s  flood,  which  was  all  he  knew  about  the  deluge.  This 
fountain  forms  a  small  lake,  shaped  like  a  crescent,  and  the  stream  at 
Kedes  is  about  forty  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep.  There  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  ancient  town  on  the  margin  of  the  little  lake. 
In  fact  the  whole  luxuriant  plain  hereabouts  was  undoubtedly  filled 
with  a  dense  population.  I  found  the  people  of  the  Tel  breaking  up 
the  columns  of  Kedes  to  burn  into  lime,  and,  as  in  this  trap  rock  re* 
gion  limestone  is  scarce,  this  process  of  destruction  may  have  been 
going  on  for  a  thousand  years,  and  the  wonder  is  that  such  a  number 
of  columns  have  escaped  their  barbarous  sledges.  1  have  not  been 
able  to  meet  with  even  the  name  of  this  fine  city  in  any  old  author. 

I  have  the  list  of  villages  situated  all  round  this  tel,  but  cannot 
spare  room  for  even  their  names.  Leaving  Kedes  we  came  in  forty 
minutes  to  ruins  called  Ksair  eUGharb. 

In  twenty  minutes  from  this  locality  we  passed  the  bridge  of  Ksair, 
where  there  is  a  mill  and  some  old  fashioned  buildings,  which  any 
century  of  the  past  might  claim,  so  far  as  architectural  features  are 
concerned.  On  the  east  of  the  Orontes  is  a  large  village  called  Zer* 
ruah,  and  west  of  our  path  is  Zeitah,  where  Dr.  De  Forest  found 
some  ancient  ruins  deserving  of  a  more  careful  examination.  In  two 
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hours’  more  hard  riding  through  unbroken  fields  of  white  dhourra,  de¬ 
scribed  above,  we  reached  the  ford  of  Riblah.  The  river  here  is 
about  fifty  yards  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  flowing  with  great 
velocity  over  a  hard  sand  and  pebbly  bottom.  Riblah  is  a  small  vil¬ 
lage,  prettily  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Orontes,  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  a  luxuriant  and  well  watered  plain — a  noble  camp¬ 
ground  for  great  armies — having  boundless  space  for  tents,  and  vast 
pastures  for  the  foraging  of  cavalry.  The  ejistern  boundary  line  of 
Israel’s  inheritance  passed  down  by  this  place,  en  route  to  Chenerith 
or  Tiberias — and  here  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  of  Egypt  fixed  their 
permanent  camps,  while  engaged  in  the  subjugation  of  Syria  and  Pa¬ 
lestine.  Here  Zedekiah  was  brought  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  sons 
were  slaughtered  before  his  eyes,  which  were  then  “  put  out.”  Bar¬ 
barous  refinement  of  cruelty ! — to  gaze  upon  the  slaughter  of  his  sons 
was  the  last  office  which  the  eyes  of  this  royal  parent  were  allowed  to 
perform ! — 2  Kings  25:  7.  This  was  also  Pharaoh  Necho’s  camp¬ 
ground,  when  he  came  to  fight  against  the  king  of  Assyria ;  and  here 
be  put  Jehoahaz  in  fetters,  2  Kings  23:  33.  What  myriads  of  war¬ 
riors,  from  far  distant  nations,  here  fought  and  died,  and  mingled  with 
the  dust  of  this  fertile  plain.  No  position  could  be  better  chosen  for 
the  permanent  encampment  of  him  who  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of 
Syria,  as  she  was  in  those  ancient  days  of  wealth  and  power.  It  is 
central,  and  easy  of  access  i'rom  all  parts.  North  and  east  the  plain 
extends  to  Aleppo,  ’Aintab,  Diarbekr,  and  the  Euphrates.  Round  the 
bold  base  of  Anti-Lebanon,  the  innumerable  squadrons  of  Assyria  or 
Egypt  could  wheel  in  perfect  safety  and  with  ease,  on  their  way  to 
Damascus  and  the  Hauran.  Through  yonder  gates  ”  between  the 
two  Lebanons  they  poured  their  living  floods  into  the  long  vale  of 
Coele-Syria,  down  by  Baal  Gad,  Dan,  Merom  and  Chenerith,  into  the 
heart  of  Palestine ;  or  over  yonder  low  “  entrance  into  Hamah  ”  they 
led  their  conquering  cohorts  by  Kulaat  Husn,  into  the  rich  plains  of 
the  Giblites,  Sinites,  Zimrites,  Arvadites,  Arkites,  and  down  the 
coast  of  Phenicia  to  Beirut,  Sidon,  Tyre  and  Akka.  We  see  the 
foot-prints  of  their  triumphal  marches  at  the  Dog  River,  where  the 
Egyptian  and  Persian,  the  Greek  and  Roman,  and  the  Saracen  have 
all  labored  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  their  triumphal  expedi¬ 
tions.  And  this  very  Riblah  was  the  grand  headquarters  for  those 
most  ancient  conquerors.  The  absence  of  Grecian  ruins,  and  the  ex- 
istence  of  others  which,  from  the  very  character  of  their  architectural 
indications,  may  be  **  as  old  as  the  flood,”  impart  additional  interest  to 
this  wretched  heir  to  a  very  celebrated  name.  Near  the  ford  is  a  re¬ 
markable  old  building,  which,  at  one  period  of  its  history,  may  have 
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been  a  mosque ;  and  scattered  over  the  fields,  and  built  into  the  walls 
are  very  antique  columns  and  square  blocks,  some  of  basalt,  and  others 
of  granite  and  marble.  The  tradition  in  this  region  is,  that  Riblah 
marks  the  site  of  an  extremely  ancient  city. 

The  course  of  the  river  here  is  nearly  north,  but  a  mile  or  two 
above  Riblah,  it  turns  directly  west,  until  it  meets  the  rising  spurs  of 
Lebanon,  when  it  bears  south-west  to  its  source  in  the  great  fountain 
at  Mar  Marone.  From  Riblah  to  Hermel  is  about  ten  miles.  The 
modern  Jusia  is  three  or  four  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Riblah ;  and 
old  Jusia,  the  site  of  the  Laodicea  ad  Lebanum,  according  to  the  Itine¬ 
raries,  is  thirty-five  minutes’  ride  further  south.  It  is  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  plain,  where  the  last  spur  of  Anti-Lebanon  termi¬ 
nates.  The  ruins  are  extensive,  but  not  of  much  interest.  The 
quadrangular  foundations  of  what  may  have  been  the  citadel,  or  tem¬ 
ple,  or  both  in  one — having  about  a  dozen  towers  twenty-five  feet 
square — are  the  most  striking  objects  to  be  seen  at  this  place.  The 
walls  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high.  Dr.  De  Forest  found  no  in¬ 
scriptions,  and  but  few  indications  of  Greek  architecture,  which  is 
rather  remarkable,  since  this  city  was  built  by  one  of  the  Seleucidae— 
the  Nicator,  I  believe — and  was  much  celebrated  during  their  dynasty. 

1  did  not  visit  it.  The  modern  town  is  distinguished  by  an  immense 
minaret  of  a  prostrate  mosque.  I  have  had  this  object  in  view  ever 
since  I  left  Naiyim.  The  necessity  of  being  in  Abeih  by  the  10th, 
which  has  called  me  off  from  many  an  interesting  locality  long  before 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  now  obliged  me  to  direct  my  face  steadily 
homewards. 

I  reached  Hermel  much  fatigued  by  the  long  ride  during  one  of  the 
hottest  days  of  this  hot  season.  How  refreshing  it  was  to  sit  down 
literally  beneath  the  mighty  shadow  of  Lebanon,  which  rises  abruptly 
behind  my  tent,  right  up  to  the  snow-capped  summit  above  the  ce¬ 
dars.  This  Hermel  has  a  locality  altogether  unique,  but  withal  very 
pretty.  It  is  divided  into  several  hamlets,  by  iian’ow  glem^  each  of 
which  has  its  own  lively  little  brook  of  cold  spring  water,  now  tum¬ 
bling  in  careless,  noisy  cascades  from  terrace  to  terrace,  and  now 
meandering  indolently  among  fruit  trees  and  fiowers,  where  its  own 
liquid  melody  mingles  sweetly  with  the  dreamy  hum  of  bees,  and  the 
gentle  whispers  of  the  very  listless  and  sleepy  breeze.  I  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  soothed  and  refreshed  by  the  cool,  balmy  air  of  this  place,  after 
so  many  days  of  hard  riding  over  these  burning  plains.  But  shady 
groves,  bubbling  brooks  and  fragrant  fiowers  are  dangerous  things. 
Roses  have  thorns.  Paradise  itself  had  its  serpent,  and  death  began 
its  work  in  a  garden.  This  sweet  village  has  a  fatal  atmosphere. 
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Last  year  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  dysentery  and  flux, 
and  it  is  in  a  most  wretched,  dilapidated  condition.  Nor  is  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  place  any  better  than  the  physical.  This  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  government  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Emeer  Hydar — the  Christian  Kaiyim  Makam — appointed  Makhsin 
of  Beit  Hamady  governor,  about  a  year  ago.  He  is  a  fine  young 
Metawaly  sheikh,  and  most  of  the  people  are  of  that  sect.  As  is  not 
uncommon  in  these  frontier  places,  he  had  to  expel  his  predecessor  by 
force.  He  had  a  hard  fight  for  nearly  a  whole  day,  in  which  men 
and  horses  on  both  sides  were  killed.  This  is  the  way  they  electioneer 
in  this  region,  and  the  higher  functionaries  confirm  the  victorious  can¬ 
didate.  One  poor  fellow  complained  bitterly  to  me  that  the  sheikh 
had  not  paid  him  for  his  horse  that  was  shot  from  under  him  in  the 
light.  The  sheikh  and  his  retainers  came  down  to  my  tent  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and  played  the  jened  on  the  beautiful  grass  plot  in  front  of  it, 
to  do  honor  to  the  only  Frank  guest  that  had  ever  honored  their  village 
with  a  visit,  as  they  declared.  Many,  however,  have  since  visited 
it,  and  this  is  likely  to  form  a  part  of  many  a  Syrian  tour  hereafter. 
The  sheikh  boasted  of  Hermel’s  twelve  fountains,  each  of  which  would 
drive  a  mill,  and  of  their  unequalled  walnut  trees.  The  latter  are 
certainly  the  best  I  have  seen,  and  they  pointed  out  one  to  me  from 
which  the  owner  gathered  100,000  nuts  last  year,  and  sold  them  for 
1200  piasters.  This  is  rather  valuable  property,  but  as  an  ofiset,  it  is 
universally  admitted,  in  this  country,  that  the  vicinity  of  walnut  trees 
is  unhealthy. 

%th.  Sent  forward  the  luggage,  and  fording  the  river  east  of  Her¬ 
mel,  I  climbed  a  steep  and  stony  hill  to  examine  the  Kamoa  el-Her- 
mel  This  is  the  most  remarkable  monument  I 

have  seen  in  Syria,  and  I  was  taken  altogether  by  surprise  to  meet 
with  it  in  this  solitary  desert.  The  name  occurs  in  Abu  el-Fida,  but 
no  author,  ancient  or  modern,  has  given  any  account  of  it,  nor  has  any 
traveller  visited  it.  And  although  within  an  hour’s  ride  of  Hermel, 
the  people  there  did  not  know  what  it  was,  or  that  there  was  anything 
remarkable  about  it,  and  thought  1  should  regret  the  fatigue  of  climb¬ 
ing  up  to  it.  How  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  testimony 
of  natives  in  such  matters.  This  Kamoa  is  a  heavy  structure  of  large 
hewn  stone,  thirty  feet  square,  and  about  eighty  feet  high,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  pyramid.  It  is  solid  throughout,  having  neither  chamber, 
door,'nvindow  nor  stair-way,  either  internal  or  external.  The  base 
consists  of  three  courses  of  stone,  each  more  than  a  foot  thick — the 
two  first  of  compact  lava,  the  other  of  hard  conglomerate  or  pudding- 
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stone.  Upon  this  base  is  erected  a  grand  cuboidal  structure  twenty, 
nine  and  a  half  feet  square,  and  about  the  same  heiglit.  The  corners 
are  relieved  by  plain  pilasters  which  support  a  simple,  but  very  heavy 
cornice.  The  four  sides  of  this  great  cube  were  polished  off  smooth, 
and  the  upper  part  covered  with  various  hunting  scenes,  carved  in 
alto  relievo — the  figures  of  full  size  and  executed  with  great  spirit  and 
life.  Above  this  rises  another  cube,  about  twenty-eight  feet  square, 
which  has  pilasters  both  on  the  sides  and  at  the  corners,  upon  which 
rests  the  second  cornice.  The  whole  is  finished  off  by  a  handsome 
pyramid,  about  thirty  feet  high.  As  I  send  drawings,  both  of  the 
monument  and  of  the  figures  in  detail,  I  shall  not  consume  time  in 
verbal  description.  That  it  is  a  hunting  scene,  or  scenes,  I  think  is 
obvious,  although  the  significancy  of  some  parts  of  the  apparatus  I  am 
not  able  to  comprehend.  But  by  whom  was  it  erected,  and  when? 
Its  architectural  features  appear  to  point  to  a  Grecian  origin ;  and  not 
unlikely  it  is  the  work  of  some  of  the  chase-loving  Seleucidae.  Dr. 
De  Forest  suggests  the  name  of  Antiochus  Sidetes.  There  are  no 
inscriptions,  which  is  remarkable,  if  it  is  the  work  of  a  Greek,  for 
they  were  a  scribbling  generation,  and  could  not  make  a  tomb,  or 
set  up  a  gate  without  writing  upon  it.  A  part  of  the  south-west  cor¬ 
ner  has  been  thrown  down — probably  on  purpose — to  see  what  was 
inside.  1  do  not  see  how  such  an  exceedingly  solid  structure  could 
fall  down,  and  if  not  intentionally  demolished,  it  may  remain  while 
“the  everlasting  hill”  on  which  it  stands  endures. 

The  position  selected  for  this  grand  monument  is  lofty,  and  com¬ 
mands  a  noble  prospect  in  ail  directions.  It  marks  the  natural  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  “  land  of  Hamath  ”  and  Coele-Syria.  This  is  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  plain.  Indeed  the  roots  of  the  two  great  brother 
mountains  intertwine  beneath  the  Kamoa.  Below  it,  on  the  north, 
flows  the  Orontes  diagonally  across  the  plain  from  west  to  east,  form¬ 
ing  an  impassible  barrier,  in  many  places,  and  yonder  is  Riblah,  the 
camp-ground  of  Pharoah  and  Nebuchadnezzar.  I  was  tempted  to  as¬ 
cribe  the  monument  itself  to  the  vanity  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
celebrated  conquerors,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  architecture 
favors  the  supposition. 

(From  the  Kamoa  the  highest  point  of  Lebanon  above  the  cedars 
bore  253° ;  the  fountain  of  the  Orontes  three  miles  distant,  255 ;  Her- 
mel,  320 ;  west  end  of  Lake  Kedes,  24 ;  east  end  of  the  same,  35 ; 
castle  of  Hums,  39;  Riblah,  some  ten  miles  distant,  52;  Ksair,  58; 
great  minaret  of  Jusia,  66;  village  of  el-Kaah,  119;  highest  point  of 
Anti- Lebanon,  135;  village  of  er-Ras,  184;  centre  of  the  Bukah 
[el-Ain  on  the  same  line],  214.) 
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Source  of  the  Orontes —  Convent  of  Mar  Marone. 


The  great  fountain  of  the  Orontes  at  the  convent  of  Mar  Marone, 
was  the  next  object  of  attraction  in  this  neighborhood.  It  flows  out 
from  the  very  base  of  Lebanon,  at  the  head  of  a  wild  and  savage  gorge, 
and  forms  at  once  the  largest  river  in  Syria,  with  the  exception  per¬ 
haps  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  about  fifty  feet  wide,  and  four  deep,  with 
a  furious  current.  The  quantity  of  water  is  prodigious,  clear  as  chrys- 
tal  and  cold  as  the  snow  of  Lebanon.  When  the  fountains  of  el- Ain 
and  Lebny  are  not  exhausted  by  irrigation,  their  streams  unite  with 
the  Orontes  at  this  place.  Now,  however,  the  channel  above  this 
fountain  is  quite  dry.  I  noticed  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  governor 
of  Hermel,  that  the  fountain  appears  to  fiow  out  from  beneath  the 
flain,  as  though  its  source  was  in  Anti-Lebanon.  But  the  explana¬ 
tion  is  obvious.  The  almost  perpendicular  strata  of  Lebanon,  dip  un¬ 
der  the  plain  of  the  Bukah,  and  consequently  the  water  is  carried  be¬ 
low  the  surface  to  their  termination,  or  junction  with  the  pudding- 
stone,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  Coele- Syria — it  then  returns  along  the 
strata  to  the  top,  and  thus  seems  to  flow  from  the  east.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  this  longest  and  largest  of  Syrian  rivers,  from  its  mouth  at  Se- 
leucia,  to  its  source  near  Hermel ;  and  now  take  leave  of  it,  in  this 
wild,  solitary  gorge.  Long  shall  I  remember  its  quiet,  mysterious 
birth-place,  beneath  the  great  spreading  sycamore  trees  which  shade 
and  shelter  its  deep  chrystal  pool.  As  it  now  flows,  it  has  flowed  for 
unnumbered  ages — and  so  long  as  “  sainted  Lebanon  ”  lifts  his  giant 
head  to  heaven,  gathering  mists,  clouds  and  snow,  so  long  will  it  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  forth  its  copious,  generous  flood  to  refresh  and  fertilize 
the  plains  of  central  Syria. 

A  few  rods  east  of  the  fountain,  and  high  up  in  the  hanging  cliffs 
which  frown  upon  the  glen,  is  the  curious  cavernous  convent  of  Mar 
Marone.  Abu  el-Fida  calls  it  M’garet  er-Rahib,  the  cave  of  the 
monk.  A  Maronite  monk  at  Hermel  informed  me  that  it  had  been 
deserted  since  the  days  of  Justinian !  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
natural  cave,  and  has  been  enlarged  by  cutting  additional  rooms  in 
the  rock.  The  entire  convent  is  solid  rock — cold,  hard,  blackened 
rock — a  significant  emblem  of  the  institution  that  produced  it,  and  of 
the  hearts  that  could  find  a  home  in  its  dark,  damp,  dreary  dungeons. 
It  is  much  better  adapted  to  become  the  haunt  of  some  desperate  out¬ 
law,  than  the  chosen  abode  of  heaven’s  messengers  of  mercy  to  sinful 
men.  I  climbed  up  to  this  strange  place  with  difficulty,  and  groped 
about  through  its  rocky  cloisters  without  a  light,  with  a  sort  of  shiver¬ 
ing  nervousness  creeping  over  me,  and  half  expecting  to  encounter 
some  human  cut-throat  or  savage  beast.  But  the  very  beasts  appear 
to  shun  it.  There  are  three  stories,  one  above  another,  with  numer- 
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ous  cells  and  rooms  for  various  purposes,  all  of  rock.  There  is  not 
wood  enough  about  the  whole  establishment  to  make  a  tooth-pick. 
The  position  is  almost  impregnable,  and  it  is  plain,  from  the  loop-holes, 
that  monks  militant  of  some  order  or  other — of  Beelzebub  most  likely 
— did  once  actually  occupy  this  place.  The  monk  at  Hermel  told  me 
that  they  were  collecting  money  to  repair  and  re-occupy  this-~den ! 
What  for?  There  is  not  a  living  soul  within  an  hour  of  its  savage 
site !  But  it  will  not  work.  There  is  needed  for  it,  sterner  stuff  thw 
the  soft  monkish  material  of  the  present  degenerate  days.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  now  occupy  the  finest  buildings  in  Lebanon,  and  have  no  vo¬ 
cation  to  owls  and  bats,  or  to  the  solitary,  death-damp  chambers  of 
such  a  villainous  cavern  as  this.  Tradition  points  out  the  track  along 
which  Mar  Marone  fled,  upon  some  occasion  or  other,  over  Lebanon 
to  Bshirrai,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  father  of  the  Marotiite 
sect  did  actually  abide  here  for  a  time.  But  the  most  celebrated 
convent  of  Mar  Marone  was  built  near  Hums,  and  has  long  since  dis¬ 
appeared. 

From  the  fountain,  we  rode  up  the  valley  for  an  hour,  to  a  place 
called  el-Merouge,  a  sweet  green-sward  with  willow  trees  and  fountains. 
The  bottom  vale,  along  which  the  combined  streams  from  ’Ain  and 
Lebny  flow  to  the  great  fountain  at  Mar  Marone,  is  depressed  about 
thirty  feet  below  the  plain,  is  only  a  few  rods  wide,  and  the  banks  are 
perpendicular  in  most  places.  Every  foot  of  it  is  covered  with  luxu¬ 
riant  Indian  corn.  We  travelled  along  the  east  bank  of  this  winding 
vale  for  an  hour  and  a  half  above  el-Merouge,  and  then  crossed  to 
the  west  side,  at  a  great  fountain  called  simply,  *Ain.  It  is  strong 
enough  to  drive  several  mills,  and  about  it  are  heavy  blocks  of  hewn 
stone  of  a  very  antique  appearance.  The  village  of  ’Ain  is  a  short 
distance  further  south.  This  I  suppose  to  be  the  ’Ain  mentioned  by 
Moses,  having  Riblah  east  of  it.  The  vale  has  by  this  time  risen 
nearly  to  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  now 
branches  off  into  three  or  four  w'ell  watered  and  very  beautiful  plains. 
I  travelled  up  the  western  one,  my  object  being  to  ascertain  the  water- 
shed  between  the  northern  and  southern  Bukah.  The  rate  of  incli¬ 
nation  decreased  as  we  advanced,  until  this  long  winding  vale  settled 
into  an  absolute  level,  extending  for  several  miles.  I  could  not  as¬ 
certain  the  precise  spot  where  the  water  begins  to  flow  south.  It  was, 
however,  in  a  very  long  cornfield  west  of  Lebny,  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Mar  Marone.  At  one  end  of  this  field,  the 
water  of  irrigation  flowed  north,  at  the  other,  south,  and  from  this, 
the  vale  gradually  opened  into  the  great  plain  of  the  Bukah.  In  this 
cornfield  is  the  true  water-shed,  but  it  is  several  miles  long. 
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The  Lebny  mentioned  above  is  no  doubt  the  Lybon  of  the  Itinera¬ 
ries,  which  was  half  way  between  Ba’albek  and  Jusia  (Heliopolis  and 
Laodicea).  C<Aina  is  also  mentioned  as  on  the  same  route,  and  if  el- 
Kaah  (seen  from  the  Kamoa)  does  not  mark  its  site,  I  have  no  idea 
about  its  locality,  unless  Conna  and  Lebny  are  the  same  place.  Both 
lay  between  Ba’albek  and  Jusia,  and  both  were  exactly  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  each,  and  considering  the  nature  of  the  country — a  con¬ 
tinued  valley  shut  in  by  the  Lebanons — the  conditions  above  specified 
seem  to  require  the  places  to  be  identical.  Girgius  el-Makin  in  his 
Saracenic  history  says,  that  Akhshid,  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  Sief  ed- 
Dauleb,  lord  of  Aleppo,  divided  Syria  between  them  in  A.  D.  944, 
and  dug  a  deep  ditch  across  the  plain  from  mountain  to  mountain,  be¬ 
tween  Jusia  and  Lebny.  All  south  belonged  to  the  sultan,  and  the 
north  to  Sief  ed-Dauleh.  I  did  not  notice  any  traces  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  ditch.  But  it  may  easily  have  been  filled  up  during  the  nine 
centuries  which  have  come  and  gone  since  the  transaction.  The 
plain  of  the  Bukah  is  much  higher  than  the  pass  over  the  Ansairiyeh 
mountains,  near  Kulaat  Husn.  Indeed  I  suppose  the  water  of  the 
great  fountain  of  Mar  Marone,  might  be  carried  over  this  pass  and 
conducted  to  the  sea  down  the  Nehar  el-Kebeer. 

Night  came  down  upon  us,  and  we  soon  lost  our  path  in  a  ploughed 
field.  After  wandering  over  the  plain  for  two  or  three  hours,  envel¬ 
oped  in  a  dense  fog,  we  stumbled  upon  an  Arab  encampment.  We  were 
in  some  danger  of  being  tom  to  pieces  by  a  combined  attack  from  all 
the  dogs  of  the  tribe.  Their  owners  finally  efiected  a  truce  between 
us,  and  we  were  very  kindly  entertained  by  these  children  of  the 
desert.  They  intend  soon  to  strike  their  tents  and  remove  to  the 
plain  east  of  Lake  Kedes,  as  it  is  too  cold  to  winter  where  they  now 
are.  The  mistress  of  the  tent  was  certainly  very  handsome,  nor  do 
these  Arab  ladies  know  anything  about  veils  or  seclusion.  We  were 
a  great  curiosity  of  course,  and  were  obliged  to  spend  much  of  the 
night  in  answering  their  inquiries,  drinking  their  cofiee,  and  smoking 
their  nargelies.  Of  all  the  strange  things  we  conversed  about,  not 
one  can  find  a  place  in  this  journal,  and  with  the  early  dawn,  we  bid 
them  good  bye,  with  many  thanks  for  their  hospitality.  The  village 
of  Shat  is  not  far  from  this  encampment  on  the  north,  and  Lake  Le- 
mone  is  about  two  hours  distant,  high  up  the  mountain  in  the  same 
direction.  These  Arabs  call  the  lake,  Yemone,  and  they  spend  a 
good  deal  of  the  summer  in  that  neighborhood. 

lOtA.  Rode  three  hours  rapidly,  through  the  plain  to  a  tel,  called 
Allak,  where  we  stopped  to  breakfast,  having  examined  en  route  the 
tall  column  described  by  Maundrell.  “  It  was  nineteen  yards  high, 
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and  five  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  had  a  table  for 
an  inscription  on  its  north  side,  but  the  letters  are  now  perfectly 
erased.”  As  it  was  in  1696  so  it  is  in  1846,  a  perfecfiy  isolated  col¬ 
umn,  with  not  another  trace  of  a  building  for  many  miles  in  any  di¬ 
rection.  It  is  called  el-Magazel — the  spindle — by  the  natives.  Ba’al- 
bek  is  some  eight  miles  east  of  this  Magazel.  As  I  have  been  there 
repeatedly,  I  did  not  turn  out  of  my  course  to  visit  it,  but  rode  on  to 
Zahley  and  there  slept. 

ll^A.  Started  early,  and  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  before 
the  sun  rose.  A  short  distance  oflf  the  road  at  the  base  of  Jeble 
Knisch,  is  the  small  village  Judeithah,  where  once  stood  a  temple 
worth  examination.  There  are  other  ruined  temples  on  the  salient 
spurs  of  the  mountains  which  inclose  the  Bukah,  or  in  the  side  val¬ 
leys  which  lead  to  their  summits.  Some  of  these  have  inscriptions, 
others  have  not,  but  I  have  neither  space  nor  time  to  notice  them  at 
present.  I  reached  Abeih  at  12  o’clock,  devoutly  thankful  to  find  all 
well  and  in  peace.  My  own  health  has  been  perfect  throughout  this 
long  ride  over  the  burning  plains  of  Syria,  in  her  hottest  and  most 
unhealthy  season.  Besides  accomplishing  the  particular  object  of  my 
mission,  I  have  seen  much  of  this  interesting  land,  and  have  passed 
over  routes  very  little  frequented  by  modern  tourists. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  VISION  OF  EZEKIEL  INTRODUCTORY 
TO  HIS  PROPHECY. 

By  the  late  Professor  Havernick.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Edward  Robie,  Assistant 
Instructor  in  Hebrew,  Theol.  Seminary,  Andover. 

[In  the  last  Number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  we  inserted  Prof. 
Havernick’s  Introductory  Observations  to  his  Commentary  on  Eze¬ 
kiel.  We  now  give  a  specimen  of  the  Commentary  itself,  embracing 
the  first  two  chapters  and  a  part  of  the  third  chapter.  This  passage, 
describing  the  solemn  inauguration  of  the  prophet  to  his  work,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
prophetical  writings.  In  order  to  derive  satisfaction  and  profit  from 
the  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  vision,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  all  the  critical  remarks  and  conclusions  of  the  lamented  au¬ 
thor. — E.] 


1848.]  Time  of  the  Vision — Character  of^e  People. 
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The  glory  of  Jehovah  is  revealed  to  the  prophet  as  coming  from 
the  North,  in  wonderful  appearance  upon  the  cherubim,  chap.  i.  The 
prophet  thereby  becomes  sure  of  his  calling  and  qualification  to  go 
forth  among  his  people  as  God’s  instrument,  2:  1 — 7.  To  this  end, 
with  the  call  which  is  given  him,  he  receives  at  the  same  time  a  com¬ 
plete  view  of  the  work  before  him ;  its  chief  purport  is  the  cry  of  woe 
against  Jerusalem,  the  announcement  of  the  punitive  judgment  of  God. 

In  order  properly  to  appreciate  this  purport,  it  is  necessary  first  of 
all  to  glance  at  the  historical  occasion  of  the  same.  The  time  is  the 
fourth  month  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  1:  1  sq.  Un¬ 
der  the  sad  reign  of  this  fickle  and  hypocritical  ruler,  the  misery 
which  had  already  broken  out  upon  Judah  was  hastening  with  rapid 
steps  to  its  completion.  Only  a  few  in  Jerusalem  in  those  days  of 
wretchedness  had  kept  their  vision  pure  and  unclouded,  and  full  of 
humility,  were  enabled  to  look  deeper  into  the  counsels  of  God  which 
were  becoming  manifest  to  his  people.  The  majority  were  seized  with 
a  wretched  infatuation  with  regard  to  the  destiny  of  the  theocracy  ;  a 
presumptuous  arrogance,  as  if  ruin  were  not  to  be  thought  of,  had 
pervaded  the  royal  court.  To  stand  against  all  this,  Jeremiah  was 
called  as  a  witness  to  the  truth  in  Jerusalem,  ch.  xxviii.  Already, 
because  of  the  dependency  of  Zedekiah  upon  Babylon,  there  existed 
an  active  commerce  between  the  exiles  and  their  brethren  at  home, 
Ez.  33:  21.  Accordingly,  with  the  embassy  of  Zedekiah  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jeremiah  sent  a  letter  which 
is  very  characteristic  for  the  condition  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  at  that 
time.  These  were  in  a  state  of  no  less  grievous  self-deception  than  those 
who  were  left  at  home.  By  an  appeal  to  earlier  prophecies,  Jeremiah 
strikes  down  their  proud  expeetations  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  zeal¬ 
ously  kindled  by  the  word  of  false  prophets,  29: 1 — 23.  This  letter 
embittered  the  spirit  of  the  exiles  against  the  prophet  to  a  passionate 
degree ;  they  even  sent  to  the  high  priest  in  Jerusalem  a  demand  for 
his  punishment,  29:  24  sq.  But  the  ground  on  which  those  hopes 
were  based  was  by  no  means  an  altogether  vain  one  or  arbitrarily  in¬ 
vented.  Splendid  prophecies,  especially  those  of  Isaiah  with  regard 
to  the  destruction  of  Babylon  as  a  punishment  for  her  haughtiness  and 
violence  towards  the  theocracy,  were  in  the  hands  of  all..  Without 
such  a  possession,  which  in  those  days  infatuation  and  despair  knew 
bow  to  appropriate  and  misinterpret,  the  remarkable  and  peculiar  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  not  to  be  explained,  that,  after  the  destruction  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  after  the  severest  strokes  from  the  rod  of 
Divine  wrath  which  the  Jews  themselves  had  experienced,  they  still 
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with  invincible  strength  preserved  such  hopes  of  the  future.  So  much 
the  more  important,  therefore,  was  it  for  Jeremiah,  in  order  to  remove 
every  suspicion  that  either  through  fear  of  man,  or  because  he  was 
bribed  by  the  enemy,  he  was  endeavoring  to  promote  the  voluntary 
submission  of  the  people  to  the  Chaldean  yoke,  to  express  clearly  and 
definitely  his  relation  to  those  earlier  prophecies,  and  to  justify  him* 
self  with  regard  to  his  own  calling.  He  took  advantage  of  a  journey 
of  Zedekiah  to  Babylon  to  send  to  the  exiles  his  own  prophecies  re¬ 
specting  Babylonia,  and  which  presuppose  the  earlier  ones,  especially 
those  of  Isaiah.  This  took  place  through  the  mediation  of  Seraiah — 
as  it  seems  a  brother  of  Baruch,  and  therefore  friend  'of  the  prophet — 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  51:  59,  precisely  in  that  period  in 
which  we  find  the  prophetic  activity  of  Ezekiel  to  have  commenced. 
According  to  the  instruction  of  the  prophet,  Seraiah,  as  soon  as  he  had 
made  an  end  of  reading  the  book,  was  to  bind  a  stone  to  it,  and  cast 
it  into  the  midst  of  the  Euphrates,  for  a  sign  that  thus  Babylon  should 
sink  and  never  rise  sigain.  This  event  cannot  possibly  have  been  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  entrance  of  Ezekiel  upon  his  prophetic  office. 
The  feeling  which  after  this  event  again  spread  among  the  people 
and  won  increased  power,  was  that  former  sense  of  security  in  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance  from  Babylon.  Moreover  the  embassy, 
at  whose  head  was  the  king  himself,  and  which  expressed  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  court  only  the  disposition  of  submission  ;  was  it  not  a  new  sure¬ 
ty  for  the  quiet  continuance  of  the  Jewish  relations,  which  indeed 
oppressed  for  the  moment,  yet  according  to  the  sanguine  and  carnal 
hopes  of  the  majority,  were  to  take  a  prosperous  and  joyous 
turn  by  the  destruction  of  the  oppressor  ?  Then  it  was  high  time 
that  the  people  in  Babylonia  should  know  what  it  meant,  that  a  true 
prophet  (sf'as)  was  among  them,  2;  5,  who,  unconcerned  about  those 
expressions  of  the  sinful  popular  consciousness,  punished  the  same, 
and  pointed  to  the  way  of  God.  So  Ezekiel  appeared  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Chebar  as  the  successor  of  Jeremiah.  His  soul,  scorning  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  is  full  only  with  the  thought  of  God’s  judgments  up¬ 
on  Jerusalem.  In  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  there  is  for  him  the 
inner  necessity  for  his  public  appearance  as  a  prophet ;  an  uncontrol¬ 
lable  power  of  divine  inspiration  seizes  him  ;  he  feels  himself  strong 
in  the  same,  and  able  to  accomplish  his  difficult  work,  to  live  for  his 
new  and  unusual  calling  ;  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  he  knows 
with  immovable  certainty  how  this  will  be  manifested  and  hallowed 
in  Israel;  he  goes  forth  to  fulfil  his  commission.  « 

Thus  the  manner  in  which  the  prophet  receives  his  call  involves 
also  his  instructions  and  the  purport  of  what  he  was  to  announce. 
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He  wishes  for  nothing  else,  he  knows  no  other  part  to  perform  in  life 
than  that  with  which  Jeremiah  appeared  upon  the  stage.  The  words 
of  Jeremiah,  1:  14,  Out  of  the  north  an  evil  shall  break  forth  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,”  are  also  the  fundamental  theme  of  the 
inauguration  of  Ezekiel,  1:  4.  2:  10.  But  the  manner  in  which  the 
prophet  has  apprehended  this  thought,  and  become  inwardly  assured 
of  it,  is  peculiar,  and  we  have  to  inquire,  how  he  arrived  at  that 
mode  of  representing  the  theophany  and  the  inauguration  connected 
with  it  ? 

Ezekiel’s  mode  of  representation,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
man  who  had  become  great  in  sacerdotal  service,  rests  upon  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  The  scenery  described  in  our  chapter,  had  its  origin  in  those 
magnificent  theophanies  with  which  in  the  earlier  time  the  lawgiver 
was  favored,  and  which  were  the  ideal  of  all  the  later  revelations  of 
God  to  his  prophets.  Ex.  23:  22.  Num.  7:  89.  Moses  heard  the 
voice  of  Jehovah  from  the  mercy-seat  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cheru¬ 
bim;  cf.  1:  26  sq.  with  Ex.  24:  10.  The  place  of  atonement  for  the 
whole  people  is  the  special  dwelling  place  of  the  Deity,  where  he 
makes  himself  known  as  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  reveals  himself  in 
bis  glory  as  the  actually  present  God.  Here  the  idea  of  Deity  ap¬ 
pears  as  reality ;  what  he  is  in  his  essence  appears  in  his  relation  to 
and  for  his  covenant  people.  The  relation  of  Gh)d  to  man  appears  in 
full  and  clear  light  as  that  of  the  Creator  preserving  his  love  to  his 
creatures,  in  order  to  sanctify  and  save  them.  Around  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  are  seen  forms  in  the  posture  of  reverential  adoration,  holy 
symbols  of  the  creation  represented  in  their  noblest  ideal  appearance. 
To  them  is  imparted  the  power  of  life  which  flows  from  God,  and  has 
in  God  its  constant  source,  and  thus  the  cherubim  are  the  symbolical 
bearers  of  that  Divine  fulness  of  life  which  is  manifested  in  creation.^ 

The  place  of  God’s  sanctifying  influence,  is  thus  at  the  same 
time  the  true  place  of  life,  and  as  such,  the  place  where  God  reveals 
himself.  There  the  pious  Jew  with  an  eye  of  faith  beheld  the  media¬ 
tion  between  God  and  the  world ;  God  as  the  one  holy  and  living 
God,  not  in  a  formless  abstraction,  but  manifesting  himself  in  the 
most  real  living  symbol.  Thence  are  primarily  derived  those  poetic 
views,  according  to  which  Jehovah,  when  he  is  thought  of  as  impart¬ 
ing  of  his  fulness  of  life,  and  as  actively  present  among  his  creatures, 
is  regarded  as  sitting  enthroned  upon  cherubs ;  cf.  especially  Ps.  99: 
1,  where  “  The  Lord  reigneth”  corresponds  to  ‘‘  he  sitteth  upon  the 

‘  Cf.  the  excellent  development  of  the  meaning  of  the  cherubim  in  the  Mosaic 
sanctnary  by  Bahr,  Symbolik  I.  s.  31 1  if.  340  ff. 
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cherubim.”  The  consequence  of  Glod  thus  revealing  himself  towards 
his  creatures,  is  expressed  in  the  words,  “  The  nations  tremble,  the 
earth  quakes.”  All  the  manifestations  of  sinful  life  must  sink  back 
into  their  weakness  and  nothingness  before  such  a  manifestation  of 
the  living  Grod.  Therefore  the  God  of  life  is  also  the  God  of  help, 
of  salvation  for  the  pious,  the  God  of  ruin  and  destruction  to  the  un> 
godly.  Therefore  Jehovah  is  invoked  as  seated  upon  the  cherubim, 
Ps.  80:  1.  2  Kings  19:  15 ;  as  such  he  makes  himself  known  to  bia 
people  in  the  experience  of  life ;  in  their  distress  Jehovah  appears 
upon  a  cherub,  destroys  their  foes  and  rescues  whom  he  loves,  Ps. 
18:10. 

Without  doubt,  the  vision  of  Isaiah,* ch.  vi,  which  is  kindred  to 
that  of  Ezekiel,  is  derived  from  those  holy  symbols  of  the  temple. 
This  prophet,  in  his  vision,  finds  himself  in  the  temple,  where  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  is  revealed,  and  this  fact  should  long  since  have 
shown  that  the  prophet  borrowed  his  representation  from  the  symbols 
of  the  res  sacrae  themselves,  instead  of  transferring  to  the  temple  what 
was  foreign  to  it  The  name  of  the  seraphim  is  purposely  chosen  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  one  of  cherubim,  since  the  latter  has  a  meaning  al¬ 
together  general  and  even  insignificant,  for  the  purpose  of  the  prophet 
The  question  however  arises,  why  the  prophet  preferred  this  change 
of  name,  or  in  what  relation  it  stands  to  the  idea  of  his  vision. 
according  to  the  Hebrew  etymology,  is  certainly  nothing  else  than 
comhurentee,  fiery  forms,  forms  full  of  consuming  fire.  Every  other 
derivation  of  the  word  has  weighty  objections  to  it,  and  does  not  agree 
with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  vision.  The  prophet  sets  forth 
therein  a  two-fold  thought ;  first,  his  own  subjective  calling,  the  way 
and  means  by  which  be  came  and  was  induced  to  assume  it,  and  what 
qualified  and  strengthened  him  for  so  difficult  an  office  ;  secondly,  the 
purport  of  his  announcements,  the  nature  of  his  work,  which  Isaiah 
embraces  in  one  grand,  clear  and  complete  scene.  The  vision  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  divided  into  two  parts,  vs.  1 — 8  and  vs.  9 — 13,  and  the 
theophany  relates  to  each  in  its  peculiar  character.  Jehovah  appears 
surrounded  by  fiery  forms,  by  the  seraphim,  not  so  called  because  of 
their  shining  light,^  but  because  of  the  consuming,  annihilating  power 
of  fire.  The  seraphim,  as  well  as  the  cherubim,  represent  also  the 
life-giving  power  of  Jehovah  in  creation — only  however  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  aspect  of  the  Divine  efficiency.  Fire,  as  that  which  burns 
and  destroys,  is  the  symbol  of  purification,  the  means  of  extinguishing 


'  As  many,  e.  g.  Rosenmiiller,  Hendewerk  find  expressed  in  the  word  cj'nio , 
The  verb  q'lia  means  in  Hebrew  only,  were,  combwere. 
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the  sin  and  guilt  of  men,i  therefore,  the  seraph  takes  away  the  sin  of 
the  prophet  with  the  glowing  stone,  and  thus  imparts  to  him  divine 
qualification  for  his  office ;  for  only  a  man  thus  purified  and  sanctified 
by  God  can  be  his  servant,  an  exechtor  of  his  will.  As  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  seraphim  in  v.  6  is  thus  significant  for  the  first  part  of  his 
vision,  so  it  is  no  less  so  for  the  second.  The  prophet  is  to  announce 
to  the  hardened  people  their  punishment ;  the  judgment  of  God  to¬ 
wards  which  they  are  irrepressibly  hastening.  Thus  God  glorifies 
bis  holiness  upon  his  rebellious  people  ;  appears,  therefore,  as  a  con¬ 
suming,  annihilating  fire.^  The  same  destination  of  the  people  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  V.  13,  in  “issV  ;  they  are  destined  to  be  burned  (cf. 
Num.  24:  22),  wherein  is  evidently  a  reference  to  the  theophany. 
In  relation  to  the  apostasy  of  the  people  from  God,  the  truth  express¬ 
ed  in  Heb.  12:  29,  6  &e6g  rifiMv  nvQ  HaiavaXiaxov  appears  no  less  in 
the  manner  of  God’s  manifestation  than  in  the  labors  of  the  prophet 
while  actually  fulfilling  his  office. 

If  the  vision  of  Isaiah  be  understood  in  this  way,  there  is  evidently 
a  very  intimate  connection  between  it  and  that  of  Ezekiel.  In  the 
latter  the  appearance  of  Jehovah  upon  the  cherubim  has  also  a  two¬ 
fold  meaning,  being  designed  in  part  for  the  prophet  and  his  equip¬ 
ment  for  his  office,  and  in  part  relating  to  the  purport  of  his  announce¬ 
ments,  the  nature  of  his  w'ork ;  God  represents  both  what  he  intends 
to  do  for  the  prophet,  and  what  he  intends  to  do  to  the  people. 

Jehovah  appears  to  the  prophet  in  venerable  human  form ;  in 
boundless  condescension,  but  at  the  same  time  in  the  fulness  of  his 
glory.  Below  him,  in  immediate  neapness,  stand  the  cherubim  and 
the  wheels  connected  with  them,  1:  15.  The  outflow  of  his  nature, 
the  power  of  his  holy  sway  is  active  in  these  attendant  beings,  whose 
appearance  testifies  of  the  highest  powers  of  motion  and  of  life.  The 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  dwells  in  both,  a  divine  breath  of  life  which  moves 
them  as  his  servants  that  do  him  honor,  vs.  12,  20,  21.  The  prophet 
receives  so  mighty  an  impression  of  the  vision,  that  the  spirit  comes 
into  him,  and  since  at  first  terrified  he  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  raises 
him  up  again.  Thus  filled  and  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  be  is 
henceforth  a  prophet  of  God,  2:  5.  The  course  of  thought  thus  lies 
clearly  before  us.  God  is  the  living  God,  embracing  in  himself  all 
life,  and  without  whom  is  no  life ;  as  such  revealing  himself  in  sym¬ 
bols  ;  as  such  he  makes  himself  known  to  the  soul  of  Ezekiel ;  proves 

'  So  in  Scripture,  cf.  Hengstmherg,  Christol.  III.  s.  410.  So  also  in  antiquity 
generally,  cf  Bottiger,  Ideen  zur  Kunst-Mythologie  I.  s.  1 22.  Bahr,  Symbolik.  II. 
8.475. 

*  Cf  e.  g.  Matth.  3;  12;  rd  Je  uxvpov  xaraKaiityei  nvpl  ua^taru. 

VoL.  V.  No.  20.  60  , 
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himself  to  be  a  God  who  imparts  unto  him  his  Spirit,  and  by  this  act 
of  power  and  of  love  consecrates  him  as  his  prophet.  More  mightily 
than  ever,  cf.  Ezek.  3:  14,  24.  8:  1  sq.  37:  1  sq.,  did  the  prophet  feel 
the  movements  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  when  his  outward  path  and  con¬ 
dition  showed  to  him  the  necessity  of  his  office.  The  greater  the 
number  of  objections  which  natural  consciousness  opposed  to  such  a 
step,  the  more  important  the  moment  of  decision  in  such  hours  of  in¬ 
ward  and  outward  conflict,  so  much  the  more  affecting,  especially  in 
a  character  so  energetic  and  magnanimous  as  that  of  Ezekiel,  is  the 
hour,  when  the  spirit  of  God  overcoming  all  other  voices  of  the  soul, 
manifests  itself  as  an  irresistibly  victorious  power,  and  the  entire  life 
is  concentrated  in  this  inner  unity,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  in¬ 
spired  and  consecrated  to  one  glorious  end.  Life  is  broken  in  two 
divisions;  the  best,  the  fairest  part  is  found  and — chosen. 

But  the  mission  of  the  prophet  is  addressed  to  a  perverse  and  stub¬ 
born  people.  However  ready  and  willing  on  the  one  side  the  Spirit 
of  God  makes  him  to  assume  and  fulfil  his  high  calling,  yet  on  the 
other  side  the  fulfilment  of  it  is  proportionably  difficult.  With  willing 
spirit,  with  holy  courage  is  Ezekiel  to  utter  many  lamentations  and 
woes  over  the  unhappy  people,  2:  8 — 10.  Not  in  vain,  therefore, 
does  God  reveal  himself  to  the  prophet  as  a  living  God ;  for  as  such 
is  he  a  holy  judge  of  his  people.  The  labor  of  Ezekiel  is  only  a  fur¬ 
ther  unfolding  of  the  theme  ;  qio^eQOV  to  ifiTzeaeiv  eig  ystjoatf  &ew 
^Mvtos,  Heb.  10:  31.  Out  of  the  north,  1:  4,  the  entire  theophany 
appears  to  the  seer  while  in  the  spirit  tarrying  in  Jerusalem ;  it  is 
Jehovah  in  all  his  majesty,  who  will  show  unto  his  people  that  not  in 
vain  does  he  have  in  himself  and  shed  abroad  a  fulness  of  life ;  who 
does  not  let  himself  be  disregarded  and  rebelled  against  with  impuni¬ 
ty ;  who  will  execute  judgment  upon  the  theocracy,  cf.  Dan.  7:  9  sq. 
The  description  of  Ezekiel’s  call,  therefore,  was  designed  to  show  to 
the  prophet  his  true  position  in  the  midst  of  his  faithless  age,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  obtain  also  for  those  who  were  around  him,  a  deep 
impression  of  the  character  and  living  power  of  Jehovah — the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  which  was  already  a  sufficiently  sharp  rebuke  of  their 
perverse  disposition  and  aims — and  further,  to  show  that  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  counsels  was  near  at  hand,  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies,  the  suppression  of  whatever  power  in  the  people  opposed  it¬ 
self  to  God. 

The  idea  of  the  prophet  is  accordingly  essentially  Jewish,  and  in 
this  respect  harmonizes  with  the  earlier  prophetical  writings ;  it  is  an 
idea,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  sacerdotal  education  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  man,  rooted  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  grown  up  and  be- 
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come  great  under  the  constant  influence  of  the  holy  symbols  of  the 
sanctuary.  But  as  already  his  predecessors,  and  especially  Isaiah, 
had  employed  the  same  fundamental  idea  with  independent  freedom, 
so  Ezekiel  makes  use  of  it  according  to  his  special  need  and  particu* 
lar  design.  He  goes  much  further  than  Isaiah  in  drawing  minute  de¬ 
tails  ;  with  the  hand  of  a  genuine  artist  he  brings  before  our  view,  in 
an  exceedingly  picturesque  and  g(’ai>hic  manner,  grand,  wonderful 
and  significant  phenomena.  For  this  there  was  a  special  demand  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  prophet.  He  was  in  Babylonia,  and  the 
monuments  there  discovered'  testify  of  the  taste  which  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  that  country  had  for  fantastic,  grotesque  and  signifi¬ 
cant  combinations  of  the  human  with  other  animal  forms.  Their 
partial  affinity  with  the  imagery  employed  by  the  prophet  is  remark¬ 
able,  and  has  been  long  recognized.  “  In  the  poetry  of  Ezekiel,”  says 
Schlosser,  “a  Chaldaean  and  Babylonian  tone  so  evidently  prevails, 
that  it  expresses  exceedingly  well  the  character  of  his  times.  The 
symbolic  style,  the  chariot  of  lightning-cloud,  the  dreadful  steeds 
that  draw  it,  the  noise  of  whose  wings  is  as  the  noise  of  great  waters, 
the  throne  of  sapphire,  the  canopy  above  the  throne  bright  with  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  belong  to  the  Babylonian  temple,  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  court,  and  the  symbolic  representations  by  Ezekiel  are  so  much 
the  more  intensive  than  those  by  Isaiah,  as  his  poetry,  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  is  weaker.”  No  well-informed  person  will  maintain  that  Eze¬ 
kiel  exactly  borrowed  this  imagery,  or  with  Spencer  that  he  designed 
to  contrast  the  Jewish  with  the  pagan  mode  of  view.  The  fundamen¬ 
tal  idea  of  the  prophet  did  not  originate  in  the  country  which  had  be¬ 
come  his  second  home,  but  was  elsewhere  derived,  and  unconsciously 
to  him  was  united  with  the  mighty  impressions  produced  by  the  ob¬ 
jects  around  him.  We  may  well  suppose  that  on  a  character  like  that 
of  Ezekiel  those  Babylonian  temples  would  have  produced  a  remark¬ 
able  effect ;  that  so  genuine  an  oriental  spirit,  one  that  so  naturally 
reached  forth  after  the  immeasurable,  and  was  so  glowingly  sensitive 
to  the  indescribable,  must  have  felt  himself  wonderfully  enchained  by 
those  exalted  and  gigantic  symbols,^  and  taken  colors  from  them 
in  order  to  give  to  his  own  bold  flight  of  thought  a  somewhat  corres¬ 
ponding  form.  But  in  all  this  variety  of  outward  colors  the  soul  of 
the  seer  turns  upon  but  one  thought,  and  that  is  truly  his  own,  and 
the  dazzling  brightness  without  becomes  mellowed  in  the  pure  undis¬ 
turbed  mirror  of  his  spirit,  in  which  are  united  the  consciousness  of 

'  Cf.  Milnter,  Religion  der  Babylonier,  s.  89  sq.  Schiosser,  Unive^!^all^i^t. 
Uebersieht  I.  s.  240. 

*  Cf.  Meincn  Comment,  z.  Daniel,  s.  562  fF. 
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the  nearness  of  God,  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  the  clear 
vision  of  the  glory  of  God. 

This  prophecy,  and  especially  this  theophany,  was  held  in  high 
regard  by  the  Jews  in  every  age.  This  is  seen  in  the  eulogy  of  Eze¬ 
kiel  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  49:  9.  Under  the  title  nnsnan  opus 
currus,  it  formed  the  foundation  and  point  of  union  for  the  later 
mystic  theology  in  its  endless  gnostic  speculations  upon  the  Divine 
nature  and  the  world  of  spirits.!  No  section  has  experienced  among 
Christian  interjireters  so  variously  differing  explanations,  most  of  which 
however  degenerate  into  altogether  idle  and  senseless  allegorical 
trifling.2 

» 

Chap.  I.  vs.  1 — 3.  We  first  examine  the  chronological  data  of  the 
section.  Ezekiel  has  the  custom  in  common  with  the  prophets  of  a 
later  age,  of  stating  minutely  the  time  in  which  the  prophecies  were 
communicated.  Some  have  supposed  the  occasion  of  this  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  seers  in  Chaldaea,  the  seat  of  mathematical  science.^ 
But  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  later  historical  books  also,  as  those 
of  the  Kings,  are  distinguished  by  a  similar  chronological  minuteness,^ 
and  that  the  later  prophets  give  a  much  more  careful  attention  to  the 
literary  character  of  their  prophecies,  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
represent  them  in  writing  than  the  earlier  prophets  do,  whose  written 
word  is  rather  the  simple  imitation  of  their  spoken  discourse.  In  the 
present  instance  this  particularity  with  regard  to  time  is  seen  in  the 
fact,  that  two  dates  are  set  down,  the  latter  of  which  alone  is  at 
first  clear.  It  is  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin’s  captivity — an  event 
so  memorable  in  the  view  of  the  prophet  that  he  dates  his  prophecy 
according  to  it,  without  any  regard  to  Zedekiah,  the  successor  of  the 
king  at  Jerusalem.  With  that  captivity  the  fate  of  Judah  w’as  in  fact 
decided  ;  the  last  hope  of  deliverance  vanished.  By  this  definite  date 
the  prophet  explains  the  preceding  more  indefinite  one  :  in  the  thirty 
eth  year.  We  can  consistently  pass  over  unnoticed  the  irrelevant  in¬ 
terpretations  of  this  date,  as  e.  g.  whether  the  30th  year  of  the  age  of 
Ezekiel  or  of  the  exile  be  meant.  The  question  can  only  be,  whether 
a  Babylonish  or  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  is  employed.  In  the  first 
case,  the  30th  year  of  the  era  of  Nabopolassar  is  meant.  But  this 

*  Cf.  Maimonides,  moreli  Nebochim  III.  p.  332  sq.  Zunz,  die  gottesdienstlichen 
Vortr'lgc  dcr  Juden.  s.  162  ff. 

*  Vid.  Pradus,  p.  42  sq.  Pfeiffer,  diibia  vex.  p.  763  sq.  Starck,  Comment  p. 
20  sq. 

^  Ilengstenberg,  Beitritge,  I.  s.  356. 

*  Vid.  mein  Handbuch  der  Einleitung  II.  1.  s.  162. 
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cannot  be,  for  Nabopolassar  reigned  twenty-one  years,  but  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  his  son,  was  already  upon  the  throne  of  Babylon  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  so  that  the  30th  year  of  this  era  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  be  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity.  The  most  ancient 
opinion,  according  to  which  the  reckoning  is  from  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Josiah,  is,  therefore,  the  only  tenable  one.  In  favor  of  it  are  the 
following  considerations.  1.  This  reckoning  exactly  agrees  with  the 
date  of  the  prophecy  ;  there  belong  to  it  fourteen  years  of  Josiah  and 
Jehoahaz,  eleven  years  of  Jehoiakim ;  five  years  of  Jehoiachin  added 
thereto  =  thirty  years.  2.  The  importance  of  that  epoch  ;  the  18th 
year  of  Josiah  was  distinguished  by  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the 
law,  the  reforms  connected  therewith,  the  celebration  of  the  passover 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  2  Kings  22,  23.  2  Chron.  34,  35.  3.  This 
explanation  is  alone  pertinent  to  the  connection.  The  latest  adver¬ 
sity  is  put  in  contrast  with  the  latest  prosperity.  The  dates  are  pro¬ 
phetically  significant,  referring  to  the  importance  of  the  prophet’s  in¬ 
auguration  in  a  memorable,  eventful  age.  In  this  way  alone  is  the 
double  date  satisfactorily  explained,  and  no  well-grounded  complaint 
can  be  made  of  the  obscurity  of  the  first  date,  since  it  is  perfectly 
removed  by  the  definiteness  of  the  second.  4.  The  fact  that  Ezekiel 
joins  himself  so  closely  to  Jeremiah  harmonizes  with  this  mode  of 
reckoning.  This  appears  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  by  the  use  of 
■'n^i  which  would  otherwise  seem  strange.  The  prophet  wishes  to 
continue  the  work  of  another.  Maurer’s  remark :  dicit  igitur 
vates  quasi  praegressorum  temporum  historias  continuaturus,  contains 
a  presentiment  of  the  truth,  but  needs  to  be  restricted  more  especially 
to  Jeremiah.  This  prophet  entered  upon  his  office  in  the  13th  year 
of  Josiah  ;  Ezekiel  connects  also  his  prophecy  with  the  same  king  and 
his  memorable  reign. 

The  prophet  minutely  describes  the  stale  of  prophetic  inspiration  or 
ecstasy  in  which  he  found  himself.  The  fourfold  designation,  (the 
heavens  were  opened — I  saw  visions  of  God — The  word  of  Jehovah 
came  to  me — The  hand  of  Jehovah  was  upon  me)  so  relate  to  each 
other  that  the  first  three  express  the  effect,  the  last,  the  cause.  The 
exalted  nature  of  Divine  revelation  is  denoted  by  the  opening  hea¬ 
vens  ;  caelos  suos  aperit  Deus,  non  quod  scindantur  re  ipsa,  sed  ubi 
discussis  omnibus  obstaculis,  facit  ut  fidelium  oculi  usque  ad  gloriam 
ipsius  caelestem  penetrent. —  Calvin.  The  are  not  vi- 

siones  praestantissimae,  but  the  consequences  of  the  opening  of  hea¬ 
ven  ;  as  the  cloud  which  envelopes  the  Divine  glory  opens  for  the 
prophet,  he  has  visions  of  God,  he  sees  the  otherwise  inaccessible 
majesty  of  God  itself.  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  comes  to  him ; 
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the  vision  itself  is  not  the  highest  end,  it  is  only  a  means  to  a  higher 
end ;  a  preparation  for  the  seer,  to  make  him  receptive  for  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  word.  This  is  the  summit  and  completion  of  the 
Divine  revelation.  But  the  efficient  cause  of  this  ecstatic  vision  of  the 
higher  and  heavenly  world  does  not  lie  in  the  prophet  himself;  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  him ;  such  elevation,  such  communications 
come  through  the  power  of  God  alone. 

The  place,  where  the  prophet  receives  these  Divine  revelations,  is 
also  important  in  his  view  both  for  himself  and  for  his  vision ;  there¬ 
fore  designated  by  ny'-jn  .  He  is  among  that  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
iles  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  banks  of  the  Chebar.  Here  a 
colony  had  been  formed  as  the  most  suitable  place  in  northern  Meso¬ 
potamia  for  agriculture.  In  the  district  of  the  Chebar,  which  takes 
its  rise  near  Ras-el-’Ain,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Masius,  and  flows  through 
Upper  Mesopotamia  parallel  with  the  two  great  rivers,  suddenly  turn¬ 
ing  at  a  right  angle  towards  the  west,  through  a  cross  valley,  empties 
into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium,  there  were  even  so  late  as  during  the 
middle  ages  many  cities ;  it  was  an  important  district  in  the  time  of 
Saladin.  Here  Tel-abib  was  situated,  3:  15,  where  the  prophet  had 
a  house,  3:  24,  probably  so  called  from  the  rich  cornfields  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  valley,  ,  3;  23.  The  Chebar  is  formed  out  of  an  un¬ 

commonly  large  number  of  springs — some  say  300 — it  might,  there¬ 
fore,  properly  bear  two  names,  the  mighty,  cf.  Is.  17: 12.  28:  2, 

and  the  binding  together,  the  uniting  stream.  So  then  this 

river  is  the  same  that  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  17:  6.  18: 11.  1  Chron. 
5:  26,  and  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  had  already 
been  led  into  this  country.  This  agrees  with  what  is  said  in  3:  15  of 
the  earlier  and  more  recent  Israelitic  settlers  with  whom  Ezekiel  was 
brought  into  connection.  Thus  the  place,  in  more  than  one  respect, 
was  rich  in  mementos,  and  of  high  importance  for  the  seer,  living  as 
he  was  in  a  gloomy  present,  and  far  removed  from  the  land  of  promise. 

V.  4.  The  description  itself,  sustained  in  a  strictly  psychological 
character,  at  first  given  in  general  outlines,  and  gradually  proceeding 
to  more  particular  detail.  There  appears  to  the  prophet  a  great,  fiery 
cloud,  from  the  midst  of  which  a  wonderful  metallic  splendor  shines 
forth.  The  expression  irx ,  compressed  fire,  is  antique  and 

taken  from  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  9:  24.  Thence  it  follows  that  Jeho¬ 
vah  appears  in  the  majesty  of  his  administrative,  punitive  justice  as 
formerly  in  Egypt,  cf.  Deut  4:  24.  The  pronoun  “ih  refers  to  IW  as 
nsinia  to  .  But  it  were  a  pleonasm  unparalleled  even  by  Ezekiel, 
if  were  explained  by  dxn  TiWia.  It  can  belong  only  to 

and  gives  to  this  word  a  more  intensive  meaning,  hiadn  is  a  heoAm 
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metallic  work^  from  b'in,  formed  either  by  an  inserted  (as 

from  or  composed  of  and  Qdn  as  laia'in  of  d'nn  and  C'nn  .i 

To  this,  ditn  is  very  appropriate :  a  metallic  work  beaten  in  the 
fire  and  therefore  emitting  sparks. 

The  design  of  the  theophany  is  expressed  not  only  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  comes,  but  by  the  local  designation  liBad .  According  to 
a  standing  mode  of  expression  in  use  by  the  prophets,  the  north,  the 
north  country,  is  a  designation  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 
Oat  of  the  north  came  the  punitive  judgments  of  God  upon  Israel, 
cf.  Jer.  1:  14.  4:  6.  6:  1,  22.  10:  22.  The  key  to  this  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  given,  not  in  the  beginning  of  the  vision  as  in  8:  3,  but  at 
the  close,  3:  4, 11, 15,  after  which  the  prophet  is  to  return  to  his  usual 
place  of  abode.  Consequently,  as  the  reader  might  conjecture  from 
'liBSd  ,  he  finds  himself  in  spirit  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  temple,  where 
the  priest  is  expected  to  be,  cf.  10:  1  sq.  The  expression  is  entirely 
misunderstood  by  those  who  suppose  that  reference  is  had  to  the  pagan 
conception  of  a  mountain  in  the  north,  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
gods.  Is.  14:  13. 

V.  5.  The  form  comes  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  seer ;  he  perceives 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire  four  living  creatures.  nT^n ,  not  beasts  (as 
Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  De  Wette),  but  living  beings,  animantia,  the 
JoiJa  of  the  Apoc.  4:  6  sq.  For  (a)  their  form  is  expressly  described 
as  prominently  human,  nnx  p.sid'n  .  (b)  The  reason  of  the  designa¬ 

tion  is  given,  v.  12.  The  n>i“i  that  is  in  them  makes  them 
There  is  the  same  difference,  moreover,  between  Srsna  and  rr^n  as  be- 
tween  ^tjoiov  and  ^c5ov,  cf.  Is.  46:  1. 

These  four  beings  form  the  outer  environment  of  the  Divine  throne ; 
they  stand  nearest  the  prophet,  and  form,  in  some  degree,  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  theophany,  they  serve  as  a  medium  through  which  the 
seer  is  prepared  for  the  manifestation  of  Jehovah. 

Vs.  6 — 14.  The  nature  of  these  figures  is  more  particularly  de¬ 
scribed.  Each  cherub  bears  a  fourfold  face  (o‘’35).  The  remark  of 
Calvin  respecting  the  number  of  the  cherubs  being  four:  quod  nume- 
rura  spectat,  non  dubito  quin  Deus  voluerit  docere,  diffundi  suam  vir- 
tutem  per  omnes  mundi  plagas,  has  also  a  fit  application  to  the  fourfold 
form  of  the  face.  Every  cherub  is  thereby  individually  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  creation  and  of  the  life  dwelling  therein.  The  ideal  nature, 
the  heavenly  character  of  these  forms  is  symbolized  by  the  four  wings 
corresponding  to  the  four  faces.  Nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  do 


’  Gesenius,  Lehrgebaude,  s.  866. 
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the  angels  appear  winged,  but  only  those  altogether  higher  ideal  forms 
of  the  cherubim  and  seraphim.^  Creative  and  life-giving  power  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  cherubim,  not  only  in  their  general  appearance,  but  in 
each  individually  and  also  in  their  individual  parts. 

Vs.  7 — 10.  The  general  thought  is,  that  all  the  members — feet, 
hands,  wings — as  well  as  the  face,  have  a  wonderful,  a  higher  than 
earthly  character,  befitting  those  who  are  the  immediate  attendants  of 
God. 

The  feet,  it  is  said,  were  straight.  This  is  often  supposed  to  mean 
a  shape  opposite  to  the  natural  structure  of  the  human  foot ;  they  were 
vertical,  not  horizontal,  as  the  foot  of  man.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
their  feet  is  afterw'ards  described.  must  here  be  taken  in  the 

same  sense  as  in  vs.  2,  3,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  wings.  Rosen- 
miiller  rightly  explains  it:  in  rectum  extensae;  wings  spread  out 
straight  or  in  a  right  line,  not  folded,  cf.  the  contrast,  vs.  24,  25.  So 
here ;  feet  extended  in  a  right  line,  .so  that  the  prophet  could  clearly 
perceive  their  form,  which  was  that  of  a  steer’s  foot.  The  outward 
occasion  of  this  representation  may  have  been  given  by  the  ox-footed 
figures  upon  the  Babylonian  monuments.^  The  form  of  the  foot  is 
accordingly  round,  or  rather  square,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  motive  with 
Ezekiel  to  make  this  feature  prominent,  in  order  to  carry  out  as  far 
as  possible  the  fourfold  form  of  the  cherubim.  At  the  same  time  the 
feet  fulfil  the  purpose  of  motion  in  any  direction  without  turning  round, 
cf.  V.  9 ;  they  symbolize  the  idea  of  free  mobility.  Moreover,  they 
are  glorious  in  appearance,  glittering  like  the  lustre  of  burnished 
brass.3 

V.  8.  Four  hands  correspond  to  the  four  wings  and  are  under¬ 
neath  the  wings  on  their  four  sides.  Here,  also,  the  predominance  of 
the  number  four  is  the  chief  point  with  the  writer.  No  other  sym¬ 
bolical  meaning  is  hinted  at.  Instead  of  IT’  the  Qeri  reads  (ma- 
nus  hominum).  It  is  not  necessary  to  regard  the  Kethibh  as  an  old 
form  of  the  construct  state,  but  let  it  be  pointed  ;  his  hands  (i.  e. 
of  each  one)  were  the  hands  of  a  man.^  In  the  last  words  of  the 
verse,  the  wings  and  the  faces  are  again  mentioned,  because  they  are 
especially  significant.  In  the  former,  the  living  power  is  manifested; 
in  the  latter,  their  nature  as  representatives  of  creation. 

V.  9.  The  wings  were  united  together,  the  tips  of  the  outspread 
wings  touched  one  another,  as  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  I  Kings 


'  Commentar  z.  Daniel,  s.  351. 

®  Miinter,  Rel.  d.  Babylonier,  Tab.  II.  fig.  19,  20. 

^  Commentar  z.  Daniel  10:  5.  *  Gesenias,  Lehrgebaude,  s.  852. 
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6: 27 ;  and  in  this  way  there  w'as  such  a  connection  of  the  whole,  that 
in  their  motions  they  turned  not  round,  but  each  went  straightforward. 
rjB  13?  • 

V.  il.  The  meaning  is,  as  the  faces,  so  wei^  the  wings  of  the 
cherubim  separate  above,  each  subsisting  for  itself,  yet  two  of  each 
uniting  and  connected  at  the  ends ;  the  two  lower  wings  covered  the 
body.  This  is  a  token  of  reverence ;  especially  the  covering  of  the 
face  and  feet  is  an  oriental  symbol  of  the  reverence  due  to  a  ruler  ;i 
here  the  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  mention  of  the  body  in  gene¬ 
ral. 

V.  12.  The  moving  principle  by  which  these  heavenly  forms  are 
led  in  their  course,  is  the  spirit,  the  spirit  of  life,  vs.  20,  21.  The 
passage  is  intelligible  only  by  reference  to  Gen.  3:  24,  where  it  is  said 
a  cherub  was  to  keep  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
— a  passage  so  much  the  more  to  be  regarded,  as  the  prophet  again 
refers  to  it,  28:  11 — 16.  The  connection  of  the  thought  is  as  follows; 
the  garden  of  Eden  is  the  proper  place  of  life  wherein  the  fulness  of 
life  which  flows  out  from  God  and  is  imparted  to  the  creation,  is  most 
purely  and  gloriously  revealed.  After  the  fall  of  man,  a  cherub  took 
the  place  of  the  original  keeper  of  paradise,^  Gen.  2:  15.  What  was 
once  the  real  w'orld  for  man  is  now  for  him  only  an  ideal  one.  The 
cherub  belongs  to  it.  As  the  keeper  and  guardjan  of  the  tree  of  life, 
he  represents  the  ideal  revelation  of  the  Divine  fulness  of  life.  There 
dwells  in  him  in  pure  and  undisturbed  energy  and  outgoing,  the  Divine 
breath  of  life,  once  imparted  to  the  creation.  Wherever  this  original 
Divine  source  of  life  moves  those  heavenly  living  creatures  (ni'»n), 
thither  they  go.  In  this  connection  some  writer.s3  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  diflference  between  the  Hebrew  and  Grecian  symbols.  In 
those  celestial  forms  of  art  from  the  hand  of  Vulcan,  described  by 
Homer  (Iliad,  XVIII.  374.  420),  there  shows  itself  a  purely  plastic 
mode  of  view,  which  everywhere  makes  the  beautiful  and  u.seful  pre¬ 
dominant;  in  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  artist  there  appears  a  fulness 
of  idea  which  scarcely  allows  of  a  sensuous  representation. 

Vs.  13,  14.  The  entire  form  of  the  living  creatures  radiates  with 
awful  splendor,  consuming  and  destroying,  like  coals  of  fire  and  light¬ 
ning.  niisa  nix  is  probably  an  imitation  of  Ps.  18:  8.  One 

cannot  fail  to  observe  the  climax  in  the  expressions :  coals,  torches, 
lightnings,  pta  =  flashes  of  lightning.  The  forms  move  forwards 
and  backwards  (sid),  yet  without  turning  round  (330),  v.  12.  Some 
of  the  elder  commentators  took  offence  at  this,  and  according  to  Je- 

*  Geseiiius,  Comment,  z.  Jesaia,  I.  s.  258. 

*  Bahr,  Symbolik,  I.  s.  347.  ®  Kbster,  Erlauterungen,  s.  28  ff. 
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rome,  this  was  the  reason  why  the  LXX  left  out  v.  14,  (silendum  pu< 
taverunt,  ne  legenti  scandalutn  faceret). 

Vs.  15 — 21.  As  the  entire  composition  is  carried  through  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner,  so  the  following  addition  to  the  forms  of  the  cherubim 
belongs  to  the  special  idea  which  is  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  By 
four  wheels  connected  with  the  cherubim  and  which  move  equally 
with  them,  the  prophet  strengthens  the  thought  of  the  power  and  ful¬ 
ness  of  life  which  had  already  been  symbolized  by  the  cherubim.  The 
genuine  oriental  nature  of  Ezekiel  is  not  yet  satisfied;  he  calls  up  all 
the  symbols  that  are  at  his  command,  in  order  to  prepare  an  image 
suited  to  the  exalted  character  of  the  theophany ;  unconcerned  about 
the  form  and  the  plastic  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other,  the  form 
must  yield  to  the  essence,  to  the  idea.  In  the  entire  description  there 
is  a  constant  striving  after  that  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  grand 
and  ideal.  What  the  prophet  will  express  by  these  wheels  he  himself 
tells  most  clearly;  the  spirit  of  the  cherubim  was  also  in  the  wheels; 
their  motions  were  most  clearly  connected  together;  the  spirit  of  life 
showed  itself  active  in  the  wheels,  v.  21 ;  they  bear  the  name :  whirl¬ 
wind,  ,  expressive  of  the  swiftest,  impetuous,  revolving  motion. 
They  are  a  still  more  highly  empowered  witness  of  the  Divine  energy 
of  life  in  created  being,  and  are  designed  to  produce  a  deeper  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  almighty  and  ever-present  agency  of  God  as  it  is  mirrored 
forth  in  the  domain  of  life  to  which  he  has  given  its  being  and  its 
form. 

V.  15.  Every  wheel  had  a  fourfold  face,  looked  towards  four 
sides,  because  two  wheels  cut  through  each  other  in  the  middle,  so 
that  every  wheel  thus  formed  could  move  tow'ards  any  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  heaven  without  turning  round,  vs.  1?,  18. 

V.  16.  the  Tarshish-stone,  probably  the  topaz.  The  Sy¬ 

riac  retains  the  word  ^  ^ i  while  generally  the  name  of  the 

chrysolite  or  topaz  is  £0I9  • 

V.  17.  They  moved  upon  their  four  sides.  Instead  of  b  w’e  have 
^5  as  more  energetic.  Cf.  v.  20,  where  b?  is  employed,  to  be  sure, 
in  a  weaker  sense  for  bx . 

V.  18.  D“’aa  the  wheels,  here  the  circumference,  the  felloes,  were 
set  all  around  w’ith  eyes,  cf.  Rev.  4:  6.  The  eye  is  the  most  lively 
expression  of  inner  activity,  the  fairest  testimony  of  living  power,  and 
especially  the  symbol  of  intelligence  and  wisdom.  Exprimit  hoc 
prudentiam  acutam  et  omnium  rerum  providam  cognitionem,  ut  nul- 
libi  in  volatu  impediri  et  retardari  possunt.i  This  image  seems  es- 


*  Ewald.  Apoc.  p.  138. 
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pecially  to  have  come  into  use  among  the  prophets  during  the  exile, 
cf.  Dan.  7:  8,  perhaps  from  the  influence  of  the  heathen  symbols  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  as  e.  g.  the  ancient  statue  of  Jupiter  in 
Larissa  had  three  eyes,  and  is  to  be  referred  probably  to  Trojan,  at 
any  rate  to  Asiatic  origin.^  The  prophets  after  the  exile  go  still  fur¬ 
ther,  as  Zechariah,  3:  9.  4:  10,  who  speaks  of  the  seven  eyes  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  wherein  both  the  number  seven^  and  the  eye  itself  were  Per¬ 
sian  symbolic  modes  of  expression.  The  most  confidential  servants 
of  the  Persian  king  were  called  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  king,  as  we 
learn  from  the  classics,^  and  also  from  inscriptions  upon  Cilician 
coins.  That  this  designation  of  earthly  relations,  however,  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  holy  representations  of  celestial  relations,  from  the 
Parsee  religion,  is  evident  from  the  Zend-avesta,  where  it  is  said  of 
Mithra,  he  has  a  thousand  ears  and  ten  thousand  eyes.^ 

Vs.  20,  21.  In  going  and  in  standing  still,  the  cherubim  had  the 
wheels  for  their  constant  companions.  In  both  there  was  the  same 
moving  principle  njnn  nsii .  Most  commentators^  understand  this  to 
mean  the  spirit  of  the  living  creatures,  (n^n  understood  collectively 
of  the  cherubim. )  But  in  that  case  the  prophet  would  certainly  have 
written  n’i'^nn .  By  ,  he  means  the  entire  living  creature,  the 
cherubim  and  the  wheels  taken  collectively  so  far  as  they  make  out 
one  whole,  1:  22.  10:  20.  Not  only  in  poetry  but  also  in  the  later 
Hebrew  prose,  then,  we  find  instead  of  the  earlier  ,  life ;  so 
Ezekiel  7:  13.  Thus  we  have  the  appropriate  meaning;  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  life  in  both  was  identical ;  this  was  the  proper  cause  (*^3)  of 
their  equal  movement. 

Vs.  22 — 28.  Now  the  crowning  point  of  the  theophany,  the  throne 
of  Jehovah  and  Jehovah  himself  upon  it  in  venerable  human  form. 
The  description  is  founded  upon  Ex.  24:  10,  of  which  our  passage 
contains  only  the  amplification.  Beneath  the  throne,  as  the  footstool 
of  Jehovah,  is  the  firmament  like  a  mass  of  crystal,  elsewhere. 

Job  37:  18,  compared  to  a  molten  mirror.  The  imagery  in  Rev.  4: 
6,  is  drawn  from  Ezekiel.  Under  the  crystal  are  the  cherubs  full  of 
reverential  fear,  but  at  the  same  time  moving  on  with  a  mighty  rush¬ 
ing  noise,  and  letting  down  their  wings  only  when  Jehovah’s  voice 
sounds  from  above.  hip ,  loud  noise,  compared  to 

that  of  a  camp,  cf.  Dan.  10:  6. 

Jehovah  appears  to  the  prophet  in  a  two-fold  aspect.  On  the  one 
side  as  bearing  in  himself  the  fulness  of  the  greatest  majesty  and 

*  Pausanias  II.  24.  5.  Creuzer  Symbolik.  II.  s.  484  ff. 

*  Heeren,  Ideen,  I.  2.  s.  460.  *  Xenoph.  Cyropaedia  VIII.  2.  7. 

*  Buraouf.  Comment  sor  le  Yacna.  I.  p.  209 — 222.  “  Rosenmftller,  Dc  Wette. 
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glory.  Wherever  the  prophet  may  turn  his  eye,  the  appearance 
throughout  is  shining  and  hery,  v.  27.  This  belongs  to  the  idea  of 
the  nirr;'  n-las  which  the  prophet  beholds  in  the  spirit.  On  the  other 
hand  Jehovah  condescends  to  appear  in  a  human  form,  partly  becaose 
only  thus  can  the  prophet  endure  the  sight  and  live,  and  partly  be* 
cause  the  appearance  of  God  is  only  thus  capable  of  representation, 
and  suited  to  the  symbolic,  graphic,  dramatic  chard!cter  of  the  vision. 
Closely  akin  to  this  is  Dan.  7:  9.  This  parallel  passage  and  the  clear 
distinction  therein  between  the  Ancient  of  days  and  the  Son  of  man, 
7:  13,  throw  light  upon  our  verse  so  far  as  it  shows  the  untenableness 
of  the  earlier  opinion,  according  to  which  the  Messiah  was  supposed 
to  be  intended.  Intellige  Christum,  filium  Dei,  qui  a  patre  judex 
hujus  universi  constitutus  incarnationis  suae  mysterium  ita  quoque 
praehgurabat  (Michaelis).  nirr^  “lias  niw ;  the  prophet  regards  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  as  of  so  exalted  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  de* 
scribed,  cannot  be  brought  completely  to  the  view  of  mortal  eye.  It 
is  the  nin;;'  rasian  as  it  is  called.  Numb.  12:  8.  cf.  Ps.  17:  15 ;  a  re¬ 
flection,  a  copy  of  the  Divine  glory  reminding  of  its  true  essence,  but 
in  no  way  exhausting  it.  Among  all  forms,  however,  is  none  so  fit 
for  its  representation  as  that  of  man,  whom  Jehovah  has  made  in 
his  own  image,  and  will  have  regarded  as  his  representative  and 
deputy  upon  the  earth,  Gen.  1:  27  sq.  Ps.  8:  6  sq. 

To  this  condescension  of  Jehovah  to  the  prophet,  the  comparison 
of  the  shining  appearance  to  the  rainbow  refers.  Not  only  the  words 
employed,  but  the  nature  of  the  thought  shows  that  reference  is  had 
to  Gen.  9:  12 — 17.  J.  H.  Michaelis  says  aptly:  Iris  est  symbolum 
foederis  et  gratiae.  This  ethical  idea  is  present  in  the  symbolic  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  prophet ;  Jehovah  appears  to  him,  as  he  is  about  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  his  high  calling,  in  human  form  as  the  covenant  God,  full  of 
condescending  grace  and  love.  The  same  is  seen  in  Rev.  4:  3.  A 
rainbow  of  the  brilliancy  of  an  emerald  appears  around  the  throne  of 
.God — a  beautiful  symbol  there,  as  introductory  to  the  manifestation 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption,  5:  12 — 14.  Vitringa 
says  :  “  The  covenant  made  with  the  family  of  Noah  is  symbolic,  and 
the  rainbow  itself  according  to  its  highest  symbolic  meaning,  is  to  be 
referred  to  that  kingdom  of  grace,  which  God  in  the  economy  of  grace 
in  a  most  illustrious  manner  exhibits  in  Christ  Jesus  his  Son.”  That 
the  remark  of  Heinrichs,  “  the  royal  dignity  is  indicated  by  the  rain¬ 
bow,”  is  incorrect,  is  evident  from  Rev.  10:  1,  where  the  last  angel 
bears  the  rainbow  upon  his  head,  undoubtedly  with  reference  to  the 
purport  of  his  announcement,  the  realization  of  the  work  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  the  completion  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  heXso&^  to  yvat^QMf 
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fov  &tov.  Rev.  10:  7.  The  symbol  of  the  covenant,  the  sign  of  the 
Mediator’s  office  is  there  entirely  in  its  place.  With  regard  to  the 
same  application  of  the  symbol  here,  it  cannot  be  objected  that  the 
vision  is  one  which  excites  only  fear ;  tota  haec  visio  fuit  formidabilis, 
as  Calvin  says,  who  accordingly  sees  expressed  in  it  only  the  idea  of 
the  raajestas  Dei  refulgens  in  coelis.  For  the  condescension  of  God, 
bis  sign  of  the  covenant  does  not  exclude  his  glory,  but  includes  it. 
The  prophet  means  to  say :  notwithstanding  that  Jehovah  thus  re¬ 
vealed  himself  to  him  and  did  not  let  the  signs  of  his  grace  and  love 
be  wanting,  yet  he  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  his  glory.  Thus  the 
symbol  of  the  rainbow  involves  the  thought  expressed,  chap.  2:  1 ; 
the  gracious  God  raises  up  again  him  who  was  at  first  cast  down  by 
terror. 

Chap.  II.  vs.  1,  2.  The  prophet  first  describes  the  subjective  op¬ 
eration  of  the  theophany  upon  his  own  soul.  So  deeply  humbled,  so 
prostrate  with  terror  as  he  w'as  before  the  exalted  revelation  of  God, 
even  so  mightily  does  the  Divine  voice  raise  him  up  again.  Calvin 
says,  “as  it  regards  the  wicked,  they  are  so  terrified  by  the  sight  of 
God,  that  they  utterly  fall  and  rise  not  again.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  faithful,  because  in  them  their  natural  pride  is  corrected;  there¬ 
upon  God  extends  his  hand  to  them  and  restores  them  as  if  from  death 
to  life.  At  the  same  time  the  prophet  teaches  that  nothing  was  done 
by  the  voice  until  the  Spirit  came.  God  indeed  works  efficaciously 
by  his  word,  but  it  is  to  be  maintained  that  the  efficacy  is  not  in  the 
sound,  but  comes  forth  from  the  secret  impulse  of  the  Spirit.”  By 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  here  to  be  understood  in  part,  the  power  w’hich 
seizes  upon  and  overmasters  the  prophet,  and  in  part  the  Divine 
strength  in  his  own  soul  which  shows  itself  victorious,  and  in  which 
his  genuine  courage  and  elevated  joy  in  prospect  of  his  high  calling 
had  their  root. 

The  address,  son  of  man,  is  characteristic  for  the  peculiarity  im¬ 
pressed  with  noble  constancy  upon  all  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel ;  it  is 
found  more  than  eighty  times,  and  elsewhere  only  by  his  contempo¬ 
rary,  Daniel  8:  17,  as  also  for  the  prophet’s  inner  disposition  and 
ethical  mode  of  view.  To  regard  this  appellation  as  a  mere  Hebrew 
or  Chaldaic  idiom  for  man,  and  to  see  nothing  therein  but  a  common 
mode  of  address,  everything  forbids.  For  its  frequent  repetition  with 
no  other  as  its  substitute  shows  its  emphasis,  its  significance  for  the 
prophet.  In  the  next  place  it  cannot  be  shown  to  be  elsewhere  a 
common  idiom  that  precisely  this  phrase  is  used  in  address ;  and  when 
thus  used  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  it  contains  a  meaning 
VoL.  V.  No.  20.  61 
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characteristic  for  the  person  spoken  to.*  This  is  clearly  evident  from 
the  different  modes  of  address  to  Daniel.2  Finally,  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  the  choice  of  the  expression  D'lX”?  and  its  original  relation 
to  other  designations  of  man.  Precisely  in  these  anthropological 
designations  is  seen  the  peculiar  religious  depth  and  accurate  distinc¬ 
tion  of  conceptions  in  the  Hebrew  mind.  While  the  words  oix  and 
are  used  simply  as  designations  of  sex,  Tiiiax  which  is  etymolog¬ 
ically  akin  to  is  employed  with  constant  reference  to  its  original 
to  he  weak^  sick ;  it  is  the  ethical  designation  of  raan,^  bnt 
a’lK  denotes  man  as  to  his  physical,  natural  condition, ^  whence  the 
use  of  the  word  in  such  passages  as  Ps.  8:  4.  Job  25:  6,  and  also  its 
connection  with  13  are  satisfactorily  explained.  Opposed  to  both 
taiSK  and  dnx  is  “lisa  a  designation  of  man  with  reference  to  his  pow- 
er.6  The  emphatic  address  is  therefore  a  continual  admoni¬ 

tion  to  the  prophet  to  remember  that  he  is  a  man  like  all  the  rest. 
This  is  characteristic  for  an  age  like  that  of  the  exile,  which  felt  more 
sensibly  than  any  other  the  distance  of  man  from  God,  what  man  is 
before  God ;  characteristic  also  for  the  prophet  whose  powerful  and 
energetic  soul  needed  to  be  continually  reminded  of  what  he  was  by 
nature  in  the  sight  of  God,  “  lest  he  should  be  exalted  above  mea¬ 
sure,”  2  Cor.  12:  7.  Thus  the  name  was  a  continual  humiliatiou  for 
the  man  who  was  called  to  a  high  office  and  chosen  to  do  great  things. 
Most  of  the  early  commentators  apprehended  the  meaning  correctly, 
as  Jerome :  ne  eleventur  (prophetae)  in  superbiam — admonentur  fra- 
gilitatis  suae  et  filii  hominum  nuncupantur,  ut  homines  se  esse  nove- 
rint.  Similar  is  the  designation  of  Zechariah  by,  young  man,  2:  4, 
on  which  Vitringa  rightly  remarks  :  hominem  brevis  aevi,  multarum 
rerum  imperitum,  coelestium  maxime  ignarum,  non  tarn  contemptus, 
quam  differentiae  causa,  appellat  “iss ,  et  liceat  dicere  rudem,  multa 
docendum,  quo  eodem  sensu  Ezechiel  passim  Q1|X~13  appellatur.  But 
at  the  same  time  this  prophetic  designation  contained  an  important 

*  Cf.  respecting  the  Grecian  address  w  uvdfjune,  Ueindoif  ad  Platonem.  Gor- 
gias  §  15  and  155.  Sophist  §  30,  according  to  whom  it  contains  lenis  quaedam 
contemptCis  significatio. 

*  Commentar.  s.  298.  ®  Tuch.  Comment  z.  Genesis,  s.  83. 

*  Tholuck.  Beitrage  zur  Spracherklarung  d.  N.  T.  s.  61  tf. 

®  Thence  its  use  in  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  Gen.  2;  7,  whence,  however,  no¬ 
thing  follows  for  the  etymological  derivation  of  the  word;  the  primary  meaning' 
is  undoubtedly,  to  be  red,  from  the  red  color  of  the  flesh,  especially  since  significant 
definitions  of  this  kind  are  favorite  ones  in  the  oriental  languages,  vid.  Frahn  z. 
Ibn  Foszlan,  p.  72  sq. 

*  Cf  respecting  the  difference  between  vir  and  homo,  Herzog.  Caesar  de  Bello 
Gallieo  V.  58. 
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practical  thought  for  his  contemporaries,  his  hearers.  They  should 
thereby  be  taught  to  look  away  altogether  from  him  the  man  to  God 
and  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  spoke  to  them  through  the  prophet.  Cal¬ 
vin  well  makes  this  prominent :  non  dubilo  quin  Deus  voluerit  con- 
sulto  proponere  ipsum  quasi  gregarium  hominem  et  contemptibilem 
externo  aspectu  ;  interea  vero  ipsum  attollere  supra  cunctos  mortales, 
quia  dignatus  fuerat  ipsum  dono  prophetiae. 

Vs.  3 — 7.  His  spirit  thus  disciplined  and  equipped,  the  prophet 
receives  his  commission.  Undismayed  by  the  corruption  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  greatness  of  their  apostasy  and  all  the  consequent  bitterness 
of  the  prophetic  calling,  he  is  to  execute  his  office. 

V.  3.  First  of  all  a  forcible  description  of  the  people,  of  their  sin¬ 
ful  course.  The  prophet  does  not  call  Israel  ■’ia,  but  he  uses  a  more 
expressive  word,  D'^ia  (gentiles,  heathen).  Ea  voce  eos  aequiparat 
reliquis  gentibus,  ut  non  populus,  Hos.  1:  9.  Sed  eo  quod  sequitur 
eos  infra  reliquas  gentes  dejicit. — Michaelis. 

V.  4.  and  to  such  children  as  these.  If  the  people  did  not 

stand  in  this  peculiar  relation  to  Jehovah,  no  prophet  would  be  sent  to 
them  at  all;  the  revolt,  the  apostasy  of  the  children  of  God,  makes 
this  mission  even  so  pressingly  necessary  as  it  is  difficult  and  toilsome. 
The  words  Q*’3Q  “’iSp  are  closely  related  to  v.  3.  The  shamelessness 
shows  itself  in  the  rebellion  of  children  against  their  father 
so  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  guiding  grace  of  God  manifested  to  them 
as  a  people  in  innumerable  acts  of  loving  kindness;  this  shameless¬ 
ness,  this  degree  of  corruption,  proceeds,  however,  out  of  the  inner 
disposition,  their  hardness  of  heart,  thence  their  obstinacy  in  sinning: 
they  and  their  fathers  even  to  this  day,  v.  3. 

V.  5.  Amid  such  circumstances,  the  result  of  the  prophet’s  labors 
is  exceedingly  doubtful.  But  to  have  reference  to  that,  to  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  that,  is  merely  human  w’eakness  and  narrowness ;  in  the  sight 
of  Jehovah  higher  motives  avail,  he  desires  a  course  of  action  with  a 
single  eye  to  him  and  his  ever  holy  will.  In  Jehovah  and  his  cove¬ 
nant  relations  to  his  people  lies  the  necessity  of  his  revelation ;  his 
testimony,  his  message  must  be  made  known  in  the  midst  of  Israel ; 
there  lies  upon  the  part  of  God  the  perfect  right  to  punish  the  unfaith¬ 
ful  people ;  they  are  without  excuse.  Thus  Jehovah  himself  wills  not 
merely  the  conversion,  but  also  the  hardening  of  the  people.  Is.  6: 9  sq. ; 
so  far  as  primarily  he  wills  only  the  announcement  of  his  paternal 
sovereignty  and  authority,  this  he  must  will  in  virtue  of  his  paternal 
relation  and  faithfulness  to  his  people.  So  strictly,  therefore,  as  on 
the  one  side  the  prophetic  announcement  is  to  be  referred  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  outflow  and  copy  of  the  same, 
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so  also  no  less  are  its  results ;  the  hearing  and  not-hearing  are  like¬ 
wise  God’s  will,  otherwise  he  were  obliged  to  keep  back  his  word. 
CK  —  DX ,  sive  —  sive. 

V.  6.  In  considerations  of  this  kind  there  lies  for  the  prophet  an 
unfailing  source  of  courage  and  intrepidity.  *)nix  C'ano  is  un- 

doubtedly  a  proverbial  phrase.  Ti^D  a  thom^  prickle.  The  primary 
meaning  is  bbo  to  ascend,  spring  forth,  thence  literally,  a  projecting 
point.  The  groundmeaning  of  is  clear  from  the  many  kindred 

words,  n'nd,  C|':>D,  a'lT,  to  burn,  cf.  Num.  33:  55.  Among 

the  Arabs  thorns  are  proverbially  designations  of  the  passions.  That 
elsewhere  thorns  and  thistles  are  designations  of  ungodliness,  as  also 
of  hostile  and  dangerous  powers,  is  well  known.!  The  thought  of  the 
greatness  of  the  painful  dangers  to  which  the  prophet  would  be  ex¬ 
posed  is  strengthened  by :  thou  shalt  dwell  among  scorpions,  cf.  Deut. 

8:  15.  / 

Verses  8 — III.  3.  The  positive  side  of  the  admonition.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  rebellious  people  the  prophet  is  to  set  forth  in  himself  the 
image  of  an  obedient  servant  of  Jehovab,  who  finds  his  highest  joy  in 
the  word  of  God.  The  thought  is  expressed  by  a  symbolic  action. 
A  roll  of  a  book  written  full  of  lamentations  is  given  to  the  prophet  to 
eat ;  he  obeys  and  finds  the  roll  of  sweet  taste.  However  difficult  his 
calling  may  appear,  yet  the  consciousness  of  being  the  servant  of  God 
is  a  rich  source  of  far  more  exceeding  joy.  The  prophet  appears  act¬ 
ing  at  once  as  one  who  without  delay  inwardly  fulfils  the  Divine  com¬ 
mand.  Thus  the  symbolic  action  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  mere 
form  or  fiction.  It  is  the  reality  of  an  inner  condition,  of  the  highest 
spiritual  excitement,  of  a  true  and  rare  union  with  the  Divine  will. 

It  is  an  excellent  remark  of  Vitringa :  “  The  nature  of  the  case  stands  ^ 
thus,  the  prophets  wholly  rapt  out  of  themselves  passed  over  as  it  were 
to  become  the  organs  of  God,  and,  having  put  off  the  affections  of  the 
flesh  and  elevated  to  a  pure  and  spiritual  contemplation,  they  approved 
with  their  spirit  w’hatever  they  saw  could  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  illustrate  not  only  his  grace  but  also  his  justice.  Having  clearly 
seen  the  righteousness  and  wisdom  of  all  God's  ways,  they  had  great 
pleasure  in  meditation  upon  all  his  words,  whatever  their  purport 
might  be.”2  The  symbol  is  employed  in  a  somewhat  different  man¬ 
ner  in  the  Apocalypse.  To  .John  the  taste  of  the  roll  is  bitter  and 
sweet,  10:  8,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  his  announcements — the 
contests  and  the  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  lofty  energy 
of  the  symbol  as  employed  by  Ezekiel  is  comparatively  very  much 
lowered  in  the  4th  Book  of  Ezra,  14:  38,  where  only  the  idea  of  in- 


‘  Gescnius,  z.  Jesaia,  I.  s.  378,  400. 


Vitringa  ad  Apocalypsin,  p.  441. 
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spiration  is  intended  to  be  expressed  thereby ;  an  illustration  of  the 
difierence  between  apocryphal  imitation  and  the  living  possession  and 
production  of  thought. 

V.  10.  The  roll  was  an  omaO^oyQaqiov,  i.  e.  entirely  filled  with  all 
possible  lamentations.  sighing,  as  the  verb  is  employed,  Is.  16: 

7.  Jer.  48:  31.  ,  the  cry  of  woe,  a  clearer  form  for  *’in ,  in ,  ( Ewald, 

§440). 

Chap.  III.  vs.  4 — 9.  The  genuine  prophetic  consciousness  has  its 
root  in  God,  the  ultimate  source  of  life,  but,  therefore,  at  the  same 
lime  keeps  the  aim  of  the  prophecy  steadily  in  view.  This  relates  to 
the  ancient,  chosen  covenant  people  of  God,  already  so  variously 
warned  and  so  often  called  to  salvation  ;  over  against  their  perverse¬ 
ness  and  presumptuous  ungodliness  is  to  be  placed  an  example  of  even 
80  high  and  godly  courage  and  the  power  of  genuine  faith.  Because 
the  people  are  stubborn  and  hard  hearted,  the  prophet,  in  order  to 
meet  them,  needs  a  diamond  brow,  harder  than  rock. 

V.  5.  The  prophetic  mission  is  not  directed  to  heathen  nations,  the 
enemies  of  the  theocracy,  but  to  the  house  of  Israel.  There  is  special 
emphasis  in  ;  the  ancient  chosen  people  of  God,  and  even 

now  so  far  not  deserted  by  God  as  this  manifestation  of  grace  is  still  al¬ 
lowed  them.  The  gentiles  are  denoted  by  Ezekiel  after  the  example  of 
Isaiah,  33:  19,  as  people  “of  obscure  speech  and  unintelligible  lan¬ 
guage.”  So  had  Isaiah  already  named  the  terrible  foes  who  laid 
waste  the  land.i  But  to  Ezekiel  the  outward  difference  of  language 
seemed  as  a  symbol  of  obtuseness,  of  mental  irreceptivity  for  the  spir¬ 
itual  and  divine.  Non  de  dialecto  tantum,  sed  etiam  de  ipso  sermonis 
arguraento  hie  cogitandum. —  Cocceim.^  ,  deep,  here  emphatic: 

unfathomable  =  unintelligible. 

Vs.  6,  7.  However  much  the  Israelites  may  regard  themselves  as 
privileged  in  comparison  with  the  gentile  mass — they  can  hear  very 
well,  they  can  understand  the  word  of  Jehovah,  they  are  acquainted 
with  it,  for  it  has  often  come  to  them— even  so  much  is  there  wanting 
on  the  other  hand  their  good  will  (sast^  xb)  to  give  heed  to  it.  In 

'  Cf.  Handbuch  der  Einleitung,  I.  1.  s.  95. 

*  A  kindred  phraseology  is  found  also  in  Arabic ;  cf.  Friihn  zu  Ibn  Foszlan,  p. 
189  sq.,  where  a  remark  by  Schems-eddin  is  introduced :  “  The  Varengians  are  an 
unintelligibly  speaking  people  that  understand  scarcely  a  word;”  on  which  Frahn 
remarks ;  “  In  this  expression  there  seems  to  be  the  idea  not  merely  of  a  distant 
people  with  whom  the  Arabians  had  no  intercourse,  and  who  spoke  a  language 
different  from  theirs  and  unintelligible  by  them,  but  also  the  idea  of  stupidity, 
rudeness,  uncultivatioh,  as /iap/3ap«f  in  Greek.”  Very  aptly  Frahn  refers  to  the 
passage  in  the  Koran,  Sur.  18: 92,  “a  people  that  understood  no  language”  =  bar¬ 
barian,  stupid  people. 
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thi?  respect  Israel  stands  far  below  bis  heathen  neighbors.  Among 
these  the  discourse  of  the  prophet  would  find  accord  sooner  than  in 
Israel.  is  to  he  taken  as  a  formula  of  swearing,  and  the  clause 

?;‘'nnV:5  cn''hx  sih-ax  as  hypothetical :  verily,  were  this  mission  for 
those  heathen,  they  would  hear  thee.  The  prophet  declares  a  princi¬ 
ple  confirmed  by  experience.  He  is  doubtless  reminded  of  the  memo¬ 
rable  event  in  the  life  of  Jonah,  whose  unique  history  exhibited  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  covenant  people  the  contrast  between  impenitent 
Israel  and  the  heathen  cijy  deeply  impressed  and  moved  to  repent¬ 
ance  by  the  word  of  the  prophet.  Rightly,  therefore,  does  Jager,  al¬ 
though  indeed  acknowledging  the  harmony  for  another  purpose,  speak 
of  Jonah  3:  5  sq.  as  an  actual  confirmation  of  the  words  of  Ezekiel.t 
The  country  in  which  P^zeklel  now  is,  reminds  him  of  that  history; 
he  is  not  sent  to  those  people,  to  whom  Jonah  was  formerly  sent  and 
in  whose  midst  he  is  now  living,  in  order  to  call  forth  a  new  fierdvoia 
in  them ;  he  was  to  make  yet  one  energetic  attempt  with  his  own  peo¬ 
ple,  cf.  Matt.  11:  21.  12:  41. 

V.  9.  Cf.  Is.  50:  7.  Jer.  1:  18.  15:  20.  most  probably  the 

diamond,  whose  hardness  was  already  well  know’n  to  the  ancients.* 

Vs.  10 — 15.  In  conclusion  the  prophet  receives  the  charge  now 
'Without  delay  to  enter  upon  his  new  office  among  his  countrymen, 
and  to  speak  unto  them  as  the  prophet  of  the  Lord.  Therefore,  the 
Spirit  bears  him  away  from  the  scene  of  the  vision,  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple,  back  again  to  his  usual  place  of  abode.  He  hears  behind 
him  the  noise  of  the  great  rushing  of  the  cherubim  and  their  songs  of 
praise  to  Jehovah,  “i^sipiia'a ,  from  his  place,  can  denote  only  the  tem¬ 
ple,  the  place  where  Jehovah  makes  himself  known  =  "Wj?  oip^a, 
Ps.  24:  3.  cf.  1  Chron.  16:  27.  With  this  agrees  the  beginning  of 
the  vision,  1:  4,  where  the  ecstatic  continuance  of  the  prophet  in  the 
sanctuary  was  intimated.  stands  here  in  the  primary  mean¬ 

ing  of  prs ,  to  join,  to  put  in  a  row,  as  elsewhere,  Gen.  41:  40,  with 
a  slight  modification  of  the  meaning,  to  adjust  one's  self,  to  direct. 

V.  14.  The  pro[)het  allows  us  next  to  cast  a  glance  into  his  own 
soul,  his  dis[>osition  and  conduct.  Full  of  bitter  sadness  he  leaves  the 
scene  of  the  exalted  vision — Jehovah’s  hand  sways  mightily  over 
him — he  remains  seven  days  a  mourner  among  his  people.  The 
words  in'll  niana  “ra  admit  of  various  explanation.  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Giotius  has  become  quite  common :  valde  tristis  ob  mala  im- 
minentia  quorum  esse  jubebatur  naxo^  dyytXoii.  But  although  is 

*  Tiibingcn,  Zeilsclirift,  1840.  1  11.  s.  134,  138. 

®  IMinius.  hist.  nat.  37:  15,  duritia  inenarrabilis  cst.  cf.  Winer.  Kealwdrtcrbudi, 
1.  s.  333  ff. 
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used  to  denote  the  emotion  of  anger  as  a  painful  one,  yet  this  is  de¬ 
cidedly  contrary  to  the  constant  meaning  of  •“rn  which  never  stands 
for  pain  or  sorrow,  but  only  for  wrath,  and  by  which  in  the  present 
instance  the  meaning  of  nia  is  more  definitely  determined.  For  this 
reason  a  return  to  the  former  weakness  and  despondency,  2:  1,  can¬ 
not  here  be  supposed.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  sadness 
and  anger  of  the  prophet?  Some  may  lay  stress  upon  *’n*n  as  if  the 
prophet  opposed  his  own  spirit,  his  natural  consciousness  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  Spirit,  to  the  Divine  influences,  which  were  working  in  his  soul. 
This  has  Calvin  especially  very  beautifully  set  forth :  videtur  tacita 
esse  antithesis  inter  motum  ilium  quo  abreptus  erat,  et  inter  afiectum 
non  quidem  prorsus  vitiosum,  sed  qui  aliquantum  distaret  a  gratia  ilia 
spiritus  ;  quia  propheta  sic  fiagrabat  zelo,  ut  fere  sui  oblitus  Dei  jussa 
capesseret.  We  may  well  suppose  such  a  disposition  to  have  been  in 
the  prophet  after  the  foregoing  description  of  Israel’s  relation  to  his 
God ;  now  in  the  moment  that  he  is  about  to  acquit  himself  of  his 
commission  to  his  people,  an  indignation  overpowers  him  which  needs 
to  be  sanctified  from  above  in  order  not  to  result  in  decided  transgres¬ 
sion.  But  I  confess,  that  it  seems  to  me  this  thought  must  then  have 
been  otherwise  expressed.  The  word  Sirn  especially  appears  strange. 
For  whenever  merely  natural,  human  and  unholy  displeasure  or  an¬ 
ger  is  spoken  of,  the  Hebrews  use  cf.  Jon.  4:  1.  4:  9,  and  the 
many  places  noticed  by  Gesenius  thes.  2,  p.  518.  Also  here  we 
should  certainly  then  read  ih  On  the  other  hand,  Michaelis 

with  true  discrimination  has  defined  Sn^n :  nobilis  irae  nomen,  cum 
fortitudine  conjunctae.  This  is  confirmed  by  constant  Hebrew  usage, 
by  etymology,  as  also  by  kindred  words  in  Arabic.  We  therefore 
take  the  word  in  its  good  sense  and  compare  parallel  passages,  as  Jer. 
6:  11,  “I  am  full  of  the  fury  of  the  Lord.”  Especially  Jer.  15:  17, 
“  Because  of  thy  hand  (the  hand  of  Jehovah  upon  the  prophet)  I  sat 
alone ;  for  thou  hast  filled  me  with  indignation.”  It  is  with  Ezekiel 
as  with  his  contemporary  Jeremiah.  He,  also,  in  view  of  the  apos¬ 
tasy  of  the  people  and  the  punitive  judgments  which  they  deserve,  is 
filled  with  a  holy  indignation,  that  deep  emotion  united  with  clear 
knowledge  such  as  also  the  New  Testament  everywhere  approves  of;i 
for  God  himself  has  opened  the  eye  of  his  Spirit  to  see  the  exceeding 
wickedness  of  the  people  and  called  him  to  be  a  herald  of  judgment ; 
and  the  seer  powerfully  feels  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  the  inner  movement 
of  the  Spirit  impelling  him  to  speak  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  which 
would  not  suffer  him  to  rest  till  he  had  fulfilled  the  Divine  commission. 
V.  15.  —  adxi  =  DdiuSd  na’rxi,  Ezra  9:3,4.  d*’d\:3d. 


'  Vid.  Tholuck  Commentar  zar  Bergpredigt  s.  171. 
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literally,  one  who  keeps  silence,  thence,  one  who  has  no  intercourse 
with  others,  solitary.  To  sit  on  the  ground,  especially  to  sit  in  soli¬ 
tude  and  silence  was  a  sign  of  sorrow.  Job.  2:  13.  Lam.  1;  1.  3:  28. 
cf.  also  Jer,  15:  17.  Seven  days  was  the  usual  time  of  mourning.  Job 
2:  13.  As  Jeremiah,  7:  29  sq.,  received  the  direction  to  put  on  the 
deepest  mourning  and  to  sound  a  dirge  over  his  unhappy  country,  so 
we  see  Ezekiel  from  the  outset  a  mourner,  as  suited  to  the  purport  of 
the  message  which  he  was  to  communicate.  So  ought  the  people  in 
like  manner  to  sit  down  in  penitent  sorrow  and  humiliation  before 
God,  but  their  representative,  the  solitary  servant  of  God  is  a  sign, 
how  forgetful  the  multitude  around  him  are  of  God,  and  also  how  just 
are  the  judgments  of  God  which  are  coming  upon  them.  The  out¬ 
ward  appearance  of  the  prophet  was,  accordingly,  an  announcement 
of  something  extraordinary,  and  was  a  signal  to  his  contemporaries, 
that  by  his  mouth  Jehovah  would  make  known  what  he  purposed 
concerning  Israel. 


[We  subjoin  a  few  notes  upon  the  symbolic  character  of  the  vision 
of  Ezekiel  from  Hitzig's  commentary.  Der  Prophet  Ezechiel,  er- 
Jddrt  von  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hitzig,  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Zurich, 
Leipzig,  1847.] 

In  the  description  of  the  theophany,  the  most  prominent  point 
seems  to  be  the  fourfold  division  which  is  carried  through  so  far  as 
possible,  and  the  most  significant  application  of  which  is,  doubtless,  to 
the  faces  of  the  cherubim.  Each  cherub  had  four  faces.  They 
looked  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  In  the  vision  of  Isa¬ 
iah  the  faces  of  the  seraphim  were  covered.  Is.  6:  2.  In  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel,  two  wings  covered  the  bodies  of  the  cherubim  as  a  token  of 
reverence,  but  their  faces  were  not  allowed  to  be  covered.  Why  now 
must  the  cherubim  look  at  the  same  time  towards  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world?  Why  are  they  not  permitted  to  turn  round?  The 
matter  is  plain,  if  it  is  meant  to  be  expressed  thereby,  that  God  has 
everything  before  him ;  that  for  him  there  is  no  backwards  and  no 
forwards.  In  fact  the  symbolic  character  of  these  creations  admits  of 
no  doubt.  The  composition  of  their  forms  proves  it.  Since  they  never 
in  real  life  offer  themselves  to  our  perception,  Ezekiel  must  have  in¬ 
tended  by  such  an  image  to  have  expressed  an  idea ;  and  what  is  this 
idea  ?  The  cherubim  belong  to  the  immediate  environment  of  God, 
are  as  it  were  brought  close  to  his  throne  ;  they  seem,  therefore,  to 
stand  in  a  relation  to  the  idea  of  God,  and  to  receive  their  form  from 
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it,  as  truly  as  the  lions  by  the  throne  of  Solomon,  1  Kings  10:  19,  20, 
are  symbols  of  dominion,  i.  e.  of  the  attributes  belonging  to  the  king. 
Since  moreover  each  cherub  has  four  faces,  he  sees,  even  as  God 
does,  both  nqoaaoi  xat  om'ijaoj,  is  consequently  participant  of  a 
specific  Divine  attribute ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  to  denote 
this  idea  four  faces  are  given  to  him.  For  this  purpose,  however, 
four  faces  of  the  same  kind  would  be  sufficient,  but  they  are  of  differ¬ 
ent  and  specified  creatures.  That  their  selection  was  made  with 
special  reference  to  the  idea  of  God,  is  in  itself  probable,  and  becomes 
certain,  if  without  constraint  they  may  be  shown  to  signify  attributes 
of  God. 

If  we  examine  the  modes  of  expression  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
symbols,  lion  and  eagle,  are  readily  explained.  The  former  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  image  of  the  authority  and  dominion  of  God  as  resting 
upon  surpassing  strength,  Prov.  30:  30.  19:  12.  20:  2.  Hos.  11:  10. 
Amos  3:  8.  Jer.  49:  19.  The  eagle  is  either  an  expression  of  a  care¬ 
ful  and  loving  Providence,  as  Deut.  32:  11.  cf.  Ex.  19:  2,  or  rather, 
since  this  is  less  an  attribute  than  an  outflow  of  one,  and  is  limited  to 
Israel,  a  symbol  of  perennial  life,  of  eternal  youth,  Ps.  103:  5.  As 
seeing  into  the  distance.  Job  39:  29.  cf  28:  7,  the  eagle  never  serves 
to  symbolize  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God ;  and  as  king  of  birds,  as  sym¬ 
bol  of  authority, — Ezek.  17:  3  sq-,  is  no  proof — he  is  foreign  to  the 
Old  Testament.  Man  might  symbolize  the  power  of  God,  cf.  Gen. 
1:  28.  9:  2.  Ps.  8:  6,  but  most  probably  each  face  of  the  cherub  has  a 
special  meaning.  The  human  face  here  signifies  the  intelligence  of 
God.  Prov.  30:  2.  Job  32:  8.  Dan.  7:  4.  The  ox,  finally,  Ezekiel 
might  have  known  as  a  symbol  of  Jehovah  from  the  Egyptian  idola¬ 
try.  There,  as  well  as  in  the  service  of  Siva,  the  steer  was  a  symbol 
of  generation,  and  accordingly  of  creation.  But  perhaps  Moloch  not 
only  in  Carthage  and  Crete,  but  also  in  Phoenicia  and  Ammon,  bore 
the  head  of  an  ox,  and  thus  the  face  of  an  ox  in  the  image  of  Ezekiel 
might  symbolize  annihilating  power.  Jehovah  would  thereby  be  de¬ 
noted  as  one  who  killeth  and  maketh  alive,  1  Sam.  2:  6,  as  Creator 
and  Destroyer  ;  by  the  other  symbols,  as  the  Eternal,  or  as  the  Pro¬ 
vider  and  Preserver,  vid.  e.  g.  Ps.  65:  10  sq.  36:  6.  Job  38:  39 — 41, 
and  as  searching  in  understanding  and  mighty  in  power.  Job  9:  4.  12: 
13.  Is.  40:  26. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  PLUTARCH’S  LIVES. 

Plutarchi  vitae  parallelae  ex  recensione  Caroli  Sintenis.  [In  four 
vols.  8vo. ;  vol.  1  appeared  in  1839 ;  vol.  2  in  1841 ;  vol.  3  in 
1843 ;  vol.  4  in  1846.] 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,  founded  on  new  exam* 
inationsof  manuscripts,  since  the  year  1572,  (when  H.  Stephens’  edi¬ 
tion  in  13  vols.  8vo.  was  published  at  Geneva,)  if  we  except  Bryan’s 
(London,  1723 — 29),  completed  after  his  death  by  Moses  Solanus 
or  de  Soul.  Reiske  (Leipzig,  12  vols.  8vo.  1774 — 1782)  and  Hut- 
ten  (Tubingen,  14  vols.  8vo.  1795 — 1805),  in  their  editions  of  the 
entire  works  of  Plutarch  had  no  new  manuscript  aid  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Coray’s  (Paris,  6  vols.  8vo.  1809 — 1815)  and  Schae¬ 
fer’s  (Leipzig,  6  vols.  12mo.  1825 — 1830)  valuable  editions  of  the 
Lives. 

Meanwhile  several  German  scholars  were  beginning  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  Plutarch’s  Lives  by  careful  editions  of  one  or  more  of  them  ■ 
witli  or  without  manuscript  assistance.  Among  these  we  name  Bahr 
of  Heidelberg  who  published  in  1822  the  Life  of  Alcibiades,  and  in 
1826  the  Lives  of  Philopoemen,  Flaminius  and  Pyrrhus ;  Held  of 
Sulzbach  (Aemilius  Paulus  and  Timoleon,  1832),  Vogelin  of  Zurich 
(Brutus,  1833),  Schoemann  of  Greifswald  (Agis  and  Cleoraenes, 
1839),  Kraner  (Phocion,  1840),  Westermann  of  Leipzig  (Solon, 
1841),  and  Sintenis  himself,  who  is,  we  believe,  a  gytnnasial  profes¬ 
sor  at  Zerbst,  in  Anhalt-Dessau ;  and  who  by  his  Themistocles 
(1832)  and  Pericles  (1835)  gave  decisive  proof  of  his  judgment  and 
ability. 

Sintenis  came  to  his  task  of  preparing  a  critical  edition  of  all  the 
Lives,  aided  by  important  collations  of  Paris  manuscripts  which  Bahr 
and  Held  had  set  on  foot  as  well  as  by  readings  of  a  Munich  manu¬ 
script  received  from  Goeller,  and  of  Palatine  manuscripts  examined 
by  himself.  Before  his  work  had  reached  its  close  in  1846,  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  several  quarters,  especially  from  Paris,  valuable  addition¬ 
al  n‘adinss  which  are  given  in  the  addenda  to  the  fourth  volume. 
Hence  it  will  be  obvious  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  determine  the 
text  of  Plutarch  as  well  as  Sintenis ;  and  we  apprehend  that  the 
judgment  of  scholars  will  accord  him  high  praise  for  the  execution  of 
his  tusk. 
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Those  critics  who  have  given  their  attention  to  the  text  of  Plu¬ 
tarch  have  found  it  difficult  to  decide  respecting  the  merits  of  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  H.  Stephanus.  This  great  scholar,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
time,  was  careless  in  giving  the  authorities  for  his  emendations  ;  so 
that  without  new  examinations  of  manuscripts  it  could  not  be  said 
whether  he  followed  his  own  taste  and  knowledge  of  Greek,  when  he 
departed  from  earlier  editions,  or  whether  he  had  readings  from  un¬ 
collated  manuscripts.  Wyttenbach’s  judgment,  although  he  attributes 
to  Stephanus  great  license  in  altering  the  tpxt  without  authority,  is 
not  severe.  He  frees  him  from  the  charge  of  bad  faith  and  fraud 
which  many  modern  scholars  have  laid  upon  him ;  and  attributes  to 
haste  and  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  by  which  conjectures  and  the 
readings  of  manuscripts  were  held  in  equal  respect,  whatever  in  his 
treatment  of  Plutarch’s  text  tends  to  throw  a  shade  upon  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  Sintenis  however  is  not  so  lenient.  We  will  give  his  own 
words  in  his  preface  spoken  with  reference  to  an  assertion  of  Stepha¬ 
nus,  that  he  had  forborne  to  follow  his  own  conjectures,  and  had 
obeyed  the  manuscripts  throughout, — an  assertion  by  the  way  which 
Wyttenbach  seems  to  have  overlooked.  “  Admirabuntur,”  says  Sin¬ 
tenis,  “  banc  tanti  viri  modestiam,  qui  verbis  fidem  habere  assueti, 
Flutarcheam  Stephani  operam  usu  cognitam  non  habent,  praedica- 
buntque  tanto  magis,  quo  pejus  coepit  nostrorum  hominum  audire  in 
hoc  genere  temeritas :  sed  qui  ipsi  causas  quae  aguntur  explorare  di- 
dicerunt,  nec  idoneo  scriptoris  usu  deslituti  sunt,  non  poterunt  non 
suspectissimam  habere  Stephani  hdem  talia  jactantis  de  sua  in  ea  re 
modestia  alia  autem  omnia  agentis.  Nam  qui  aliquam  in  Plutarcho 
posuerunt  operam  uno  ore  confessi  sunt  omnes,  quas  Stephanus  mul- 
tis  locis  adhibuisset  correctiones  non  ex  libris  petitas  sed  ab  ipso  ex- 
cogitatas  esse,  cujus  rei  argumenta  certissima  ex  ipsarum  correctio- 
num  indole  petere  licet  cuivis  sermonis  Plutarchei  non  plane  ignaro.” 

This  charge  against  the  great  printer-critic  carries  on  its  face  the 
air  of  improbability.  That  he  should  have  appropriated  the  labors  of 
others  without  acknowledgment,  which  he  is  accused  of  doing  in  his 
edition  of  Plato,  is  not  incredible ;  but  what  motive  was  there  for 
passing  off  his  own  conjectures  as  manuscript  readings,  when  nobody 
cared  whether  his  emendations  sprung  from  the  one  source  or  from 
the  other.  One  would  think  that  the  temptation  lay  on  the  other 
side ;  that  the  desire  to  gain  applause  by  seeming  conjectures,  really 
founded  on  the  manuscripts,  would  have  led  a  man  of  bad  faith  to  sup¬ 
press  his  authorities  and  shine  in  borrowed  plumes. 

It  is  one  of  the  ‘  curiosities  of  literature’  that  after  three  hundred 
years  the  character  of  this  eminent  scholar  has,  as  it  respects  Plu- 
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tarch’s  Lives,  been  vindicated  and  proved  to  be  immaculate  by  the 
very  man  whose  aspersions  we  have  quoted  above ;  that  the  often  re¬ 
peated  charges  against  Stephanus  have  been  show'n  to  have  emanated 
from  the  sluggish  ignorance  of  editors  who  propped  themselves  up  by 
the  unexamined  opinions  of  their  predecessors ;  and  that  the  new 
readings  from  Paris  manuscripts,  which  appear  at  the  beginning  of 
Sintenis’s  fourth  volume  prove  Stephanus  to  have  neither  received 
into  his  text,  nor  mentioned  in  his  notes  other  readings  which  were 
not  drawn  from  manuscript  sources.  Sintenis  has  taken  occasion 
in  two  places  to  atone  for  the  injury  which  he  did  in  his  preface 
to  the  memory  of  his  predecessor  in  the  criticism  of  Plutarch ;  he  has 
done  so  in  the  preface  to  his  fourth  volume,  and  also  in  the  firs^ num¬ 
ber  of  the  Philologus  edited  by  Scheidewin  of  Gottingen  (pp.  134— ■ 
.143).  In  this  magazine  he  speaks  as  follows :  “da  mir  die  Lesarten 
der  Pariser  Handschriften  vollstandig  vorliegen,  kann  ich  versichem 
dass  nur  wenige  stelle  iibrig  bleiben,  wo  die  Lesarten,  welche  Stepha¬ 
nus  entweder  stillschweigend  in  den  text  gesetzt  oder  mit  Erklarung 
versehen  hat  dass  sie  handschriftliche  seien,  nicht  in  einer  oder  der 
andern  Pariser  Handschrift  sich  fanden.  Dass  aber  auch  fur  diese 
verhaltniss-massig  wenigen  stellen  eine  Benutzung  bis  jetzt  unbekann- 
ter  oder  verloren  gegangener  Handschriften  angenommen  werden 
miisse,  scheint  zwingende  folge  der  gemachten  Erfahrung  zu  sein.” 

Thus  is  Stephanus  set  right  again  before  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  scholars ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  be 
equally  successful  in  clearing  him  from  all  blame  in  regard  to  the  text 
of  Plato.  What  Passovv  said  of  him  years  before  this  vindication 
from  manuscripts  was  known,  deserves  to  be  inserted  here,  as  the  dic¬ 
tate  of  a  generous  mind  bringing  forward  the  best  defence  which  was 
then  possible.  “  He  prized  them  [manuscripts]  only  that  he  might 
restore  by  their  aid  decidedly  corrupt  places,  and  was  obliged,  where 
they  left  him  in  the  lurch,  as  frequently  happened,  to  make  use  of  his 
divining  faculty  in  their  stead,  which  he  did  often  judiciously  and  with 
success.  This,  however,  is  the  side  on  which  the  most  frequent  blame, 
the  strongest  reproaches  have  been  directed  against  bis  editions,  espe¬ 
cially  against  those  of  Plato  and  Plutarch  ;  the  charge  being  brought 
against  him  not  only  of  haste  and  negligence,  but  also  of  consciously 
and  purposely  deceiving  his  readers  as  to  the  true  origin  of  the  read¬ 
ings  he  has  adopted.  To  defend  him  on  the  first  of  these  charges 
would  be  but  vain  painstaking.  Stephanus  must  have  renounced  the 
activity  which  had  become  to  him  a  second  nature,  if  he  would  have 
toiled  with  that  carefulness,  going  into  all  the  minutiae  of  language 
which  has  made  the  name  of  his  excellent  contemporary  Frederick 
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Sylborgius  almost  proverbial.  Intentional  dishonesty,  however,  lay  so 
far  from  bis  whole  way  of  thinking  and  feeling,  that  to  defend  him 
against  such  a  charge  in  literary  matters  would  be  an  insult.” 

At  the  close  of  his  fourth  volume,  Sintenis  inserts  a  letter  of 
about  forty  pages  in  length,  addressed  to  Prof.  Sauppe,  then  of  Zurich, 
but  now,  we  believe,  of  Jena,  and  relating  to  the  practice  of  Plutarch 
in  bis  Lives  with  regard  to  hiatus.  In  this  letter  he  avows  himself 
an  unwilling  convert,  as  far  as  his  author  is  concerned,  to  Benseler’s 
doctrine  that  the  dislike  of  the  hiatus  which  Isocrates  shows  in  his 
writings  was  shared  by  other  later  writers  ;  as  the  orators  Polybius, 
Plutarch,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  If  this  can  be  proved  in 
the  case  of  any  Greek  author,  it  manifestly  offers  an  occasion  for  con¬ 
jectural  emendation,  and  also  puts  a  check  upon  it;  for  on  the  one 
hand  the  occurrence  of  hiatus  will  throw  some  suspicion  upon  the 
words  in  the  sentence  or  upon  their  order  of  arrangement,  while  on 
the  other  it  will  be  unlawful  to  propose  emendations  which  contain  an 
inadmissible  hiatus.  In  his  remarks  Sintenis  confines  himself  to  the 
concourse  of  vowels  in  two  words  where  either  or  both  of  them  are 
long,  reserving  his  opinion  respecting  the  concourse  of  two  short  vow¬ 
els  for  another  occasion.  He  allows  likewise  to  Plutarch  more  liberty 
than  Isocrates  retained ;  he  is  not  offended  by  the  forms  of  the  article, 
by  prepositions,  by  xa/,  by  numerals,  nor  by  words  forming  together  one 
notion  when  they  make  hiatus ;  and  a  pause  likewise  excuses  this  free¬ 
dom  in  his  estimation.’  The  heads  of  proof  that  Plutarch  did  accom¬ 
modate  his  style  to  the  rhetorical  rules  of  Isocrates  are  chiefly  these  : 

1.  The  passages  where  hiatus  occur,  if  compared  with  those  of 
writers  before  Isocrates,  as  Xenophon  and  Thucydides,  are  very  few. 
Three  or  four  pages  of  these  two  last  named  authors  or  of  Plato  will 
contain  about  as  many  examples  as  the  first  six  Lives  of  Plutarch. 
This  contrast  is  rendered  highly  striking  when  passages  from  other 
authors  who  overlooked  hiatus  are  quoted  by  Plutarch.  In  a  law  of 
Solon’s,  consisting  of  four  lines  only,  there  are  more  hiatuses  than  in 
the  entire  Lives  of  Solon  and  Poplicola. 

2.  Of  the  instances  of  hiatus  in  Plutarch  many  are  corrected  by 
the  new,  readings.  Thus  of  the  forty-six  occurring  in  the  first  six 
Lives,  the  manuscripts  supply  the  correction  for  twenty-one.  Now 
since  this  aid  against  hiatus  is  furnished  by  manuscripts  neither  very 
old,  except  the  Sahgermain  one,  nor  very  good,  what  might  we  not 
expect,  asks  Sintenis,  if  older  and  better  books  were  at  hand  ? 

'  Sintenis  is  inclined  to  a  freer  use  of  interpunctions  than  some  other  editors. 
In  consequence  of  his  views  in  this  respect,  a  number  of  hiatuses  have  the  ban 
taken  off  from  them. 
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3.  To  these  proofs  it  may  be  added  that  the  free  and  loose  colloca* 
tion  of  words,  which  some  attribute  to  negligence  in  Plutarch,  is  in 
part  due  to  the  desire  of  avoiding  hiatus,  and  that  we  may  ascribe  to 
the  same  origin  the  use  of  compound  words,  where  simple  ones  would 
have  been  chosen  by  good  writers  of  the  older  times. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  these  arguments  their  due  weight  without 
an  extended  examination  of  Plutarch’s  text  particularly,  as  compared 
with  the  text  of  some  author  who  flourished  before  the  times  of  Iso* 
crates.  Sintenis  takes  the  lives  of  Numa,  Timoleon  and  Paulos  Ae* 
milius  as  touchstones  of  his  theory ;  in  the  former,  all  the  hiatuses  of 
the  wrong  kind  except  one  are  removed  by  good  manuscripts,  or  are 
found  in  passages  suspicious  for  other  reasons  besides  the  occurrence 
of  hiatus  in  them ;  and  that  one  is  removed  by  an  elegant  and  almost 
certain  emendation.  As  for  the  two  other  lives  we  will  quote  the 
words  of  Sintenis :  “  Ego  quidem,  quum  reputo  quam  sint  rare  in  con- 
junctis  Timoleontis  at  Aemilii  vitis  hiatuum  vestigia,  ut  quaevis  Thu- 
cydidis,  Platonis,  Xenophontis  pagina  plures  habeat,  quam  denique 
suspects  omnia,  alia  propter  aliam  causam,  nihil  habeo  quod  in  hoc 
genere  cum  Plutarcheis  comparare  possim  nisi  Isocratea.” 

After  the  number  of  passages  containing  hiatus  is  thus  materially 
reduced  by  the  aid  of  the  manuscripts,  it  becomes  an  easy  task  to 
emend  most  of  the  remaining  ones ;  and  the  great  machine  for  so  do¬ 
ing  is  to  change  the  collocation  of  words.  The  right  to  do  this  may 
fairly  be  conceded  to  the  critic ;  still  it  may  be  asked,  in  r^rd  to  all 
such  passages,  whether  they  may  not  have  escaped  from  a  writer  con¬ 
trary  to  his  usual  rule.  Is  it  possible  for  the  most  careful  writer,  who 
composes  as  many  works  as  we  have  from  Plutarch’s  hand,  to  be  ever 
awake  to  such  petty  solicitudes  as  that  in  regard  to  the  hiatus ;  ni^, 
must  not  the  presence  of  more  than  usual  earnestness  or  manly  pur¬ 
pose  in  writing  call  his  attention  away  to  better  and  higher  things? 
However,  then,  the  ear  of  Plutarch  may  have  been  trained  to  dislike 
the  hiatus — the  proof  of  which  is  furnished  with  great  ability  by  Sin¬ 
tenis — we  are  prepared  by  such  general  considerations  to  look  for  ex¬ 
ceptions  ;  although,  we  confess,  that  fewer  instances  remain  after  the 
present  editor’s  criticisms  than  we  could  have  supposed. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  may  be  gathered  that  a  new  era  his 
begun  as  to  the  text  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,  and  that  they  have  found  a 
most  careful,  thorough  and  sagacious  editor.  T.  D.  W. 

Yale  College. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

SCHOTT’S  TREATISE  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  A  SERMON. 

By  Edwards  A.  Park,  Professor  at  Andover. 

[In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  11.  pp.  12  seq.  was  given  an  Ab¬ 
stract  of  the  First  Part  of  Schott’s  Theorie  der  Beredsamkeit.  In 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  III.  pp.  461  seq.  was  given  an  Abstract 
of  the  Second  Part  of  the  same  work.  The  First  Division  of  the 
Third  Part  is  condensed  into  the  present  Article.  Its  German  title 
»:  Theorie  der  rednerischen  Anordnung,  mit  besonderer  Anwen- 
dung  auf  die  geistliche  Rede.  It  occupies  254  pages  of  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  of  Schott’s  entire  treatise.] 


1.  Importance  of  a  regular  Plan  for  a  Sermon. 

The  constructing  of  a  good  plan  for  a  discourse  requires  not  merely 
a  general,  but  also  a  minute,  thorough,  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  to  which  the  discourse  is  devoted.  Hence  the  want  of  a 
complete  mastery  over  the  theme  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  failure  in 
the  plan  of  presenting  it,  (and  the  search  for  an  apposite  order  of  the 
thoughts  is  a  valuable  means  of  suggesting  the  right  thoughts  them- 
lelves).  As  the  sermon  is  designed  to  bring  the  hearers  into  entire 
sympathy  with  the  preacher,  it  must  exhibit  that  arrangement  of  ideas 
which  can  be  most  easily  followed.  As  the  preacher  is  engaged  in  an 
important  colloquy  with  bis  hearers,  he  must  follow  it  up  on  his  part 
in  a  direct  and  an  intelligible  method.  This  method  is  useful,  first  to 
him  in  preparing  his  address,  and  secondly  to  them  in  understanding 
it.  He  must  pursue  a  business-like  course,  going  straightforward  to 
his  object ;  and  this  is  method.  He  must  adopt  the  order  of  progressy 
of  advancement  from  the  less  to  the  greater ;  for  it  is  a  rule  in  aesthe¬ 
tics  as  well  as  morals,  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  improvement, 
and  that  the  last  should  be  the  best.  He  must  also  adhere  constantly 
and  perseveringly  to  this  progressive  plan ;  for  it  is  equally  a  rule 
both  of  rhetoric  and  of  morals,  that  there  be  no  deviation  from  the 
right  course,  no  averting  of  the  aim  from  the  best  object  of  pursuit. 
The  instant  that  a  hearer  fails  to  see  the  design  of  a  remark,  he  fails 
of  the  requisite  union  between  himself  and  the  speaker.  The  demand 
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made  upon  the  orator  is,  that  he  first  enlighten  and  convince  his  au> 
dience ;  and  he  cannot  fulfil  this  demand  by  barely  presenting  ideas ; 
he  must  present  them  in  the  fitting  relation  to  one  another.  He  must 
next  enkindle  the  imagination,  arouse  the  feelings,  and  persuade  the 
will ;  and  must  exercise  no  little  sagacity  in  determining  the  order  in 
which  he  shall  address  these  different  parts  of  our  constitution.  He 
is  not  exclusively  to  pursue  the  method  of  logic,  but  also  that  of  an 
enlarged  psychology.  He  is  to  consult  all  the  principles  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  adapt  his  discourse  to  them  according  to  the  plan  which 
is  suggested  by  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  mental  and  moral 
science,  and  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  bis  own  auditory. 


2.  Remarks  on  the  different  Kinds  of  the  Introduction. 

A  discourse  may  be  divided  into  three  general  parts ;  the  Introduc¬ 
tion,  the  Prosecution  of  the  subject  and  the  Conclusion,  (beginning, 
middle  and  end).  By  the  old  writers  on  homiletics  the  introduction 
was  distinguished  into  three  kinds :  the  Exordium  generale,  which 
preceded  the  reading  of  the  text ;  the  Exordium  speciale^  which  ex¬ 
hibited  the  transition  from  the  text  to  the  theme ;  and  the  Exwdiwm 
specialissimum,  which  followed  the  announcement  of  the  subject  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  body  of  the  discourse.  According  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  rhetoricians,  the  introduction  is  that  part  of  a  dis¬ 
course  w’hich  is  designed  auditorem  attentum,  docilem,  henevolum  red- 
dere.  All  that  part  of  the  sermon,  then,  which  is  intended  to  prepare 
the  hearers  for  the  body  of  the  sermon,  by  bringing  them  into  the  same 
circle  of  ideas,  and  into  sympathy  of  feeling  with  the  speaker,  is  the 
introduction.  The  ancient  distinction  between  the  exordium  and  the 
narratio  facti,  however  appropriate  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  oration,  is 
less  proper  for  the  sermon ;  but  here  the  narration  or  explanation,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  part  distinct  by  itself,  is  involved  in  one  of  the  other 
parts,  tlie  exordium,  or  the  prosecution  of  the  subject,  or  in  a  subordi¬ 
nate  part,  the  transition  from  the  text  to  the  theme.  Equally  impro¬ 
per  for  the  sermon  is  another  distinction  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians, 
between  the  exordium  in  the  restricted  sense  or  the  direct  exordium 
(principium),  and  the  indirect  or  the  insinuating  exordium  {insinua¬ 
tion  eqiodog).  The  latter  is  the  style  of  introduction  which  an  orator 
adopts  w’hen  he  fears  to  present  his  subject  directly  to  his  hearers  be¬ 
cause  they  are  prejudiced  against  it,  and  he  therefore  conceals  for  a 
time  his  real  design,  assumes  the  appearance  of  intending  to  speak  on 
a  different  theme,  and  after  having  thus  secured  their  attention  and 
engaged  their  interest  in  himself,  he  comes  in  a  circuit  unforeseen  by 
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them  to  the  real  subject  of  the  oration.  In  the  process  of  this  insin¬ 
uating  exordium  he  adopts  the  various  arts  of  the  captatio  heneoolen- 
tiae,  to  disarm  his  hearers  of  their  hostile  prepossessions  and  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  his  subject  into  their  favor.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  second  Oration 
on  the  Agrarian  Law,  designed  to  oppose  the  division  of  lands  among 
the  people,  but  in  order  to  preclude  the  selfish  prejudices  of  those  who 
were  hoping  to  gain  something  by  this  distribution  of  the  public  pro¬ 
perty,  he  began  by  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple,  declaring  his  hearty  love  for  them  and  his  resolution  to  remain  a 
consul  poptdaris;  and  having  thus  prepared  the  way,  he  at  length 
avowed  that  because  he  was  determined  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
people,  he  would  not  approve  the  Agrarian  Law.  In  deliberative 
orations,  where  the  spirit  of  party,  where  strong  personal  predilections 
and  selfish  passions  are  to  be  m^de  subservient  to  the  orator,  he  may 
avail  himself  of  these  circuitous  and  insinuating  introductions.  But 
in  the  calm  sphere  of  pul2)it  eloquence,  the  noble  object  of  which  is  to 
merge  all  individual  interests  into  the  common  good,  and  persuade  the 
will  to  virtue  by  the  elevating  and  purifying  motives  of  Christianity, 
all  these  artifices  are  needless  and  inappropriate.  They  are  dissonant 
from  the  simple  and  honest  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The 
preacher  should  indeed  employ  a  manly  wisdom  in  regulating  the  pre¬ 
possessions  and  caprices  which  may  obstruct  the  influence  of  his  ad¬ 
dress,  but  he  should  take  a  direct  and  straight-forward  way  to  this  de¬ 
sirable  end,  and  have  no  fellowship  with  works  of  darkness. 

As  the  ancient  rhetoricians  distinguished  between  the  exordium  and 
the  narration,  they  did  not  regard  the  former  as  an  essential  or  even 
an  important  part  of  every  discourse,  but  allowed  it  to  be  dispensed 
with  frequently.  The  subject  of  the  deliberative  or  judicial  oration 
having  been  previously  known  to  the  hearers,  and  their  minds  having 
*been  prepared  for  it  before  they  listened  to  the  orator,  he  might  often 
with  perfect  safety  proceed  at  once  in  mediam  rem ;  see  Cicero  pro 
Cluentio.  Neither  the  ancient  nor  the  modern  preachers  halve  uni¬ 
formly  adhered  to  the  practice  of  beginning  their  discourses  with  the 
technical  'exordium.  Where  their  themes  are  previously  and  favora¬ 
bly  known  to  the  hearer,  there  is  the  less  need  of  technically  intro¬ 
ducing  them.  The  homily,  much  more  frequently  than  the  regular 
sermon,  may  dispense  with  the  exordium,  for  it  b  a  loose  composition, 
and  does  not  require  the  artistic  method.  Still  the  homily  should 
have  one  prominent  train  of  thought,  and  the  audience  may  sometimes 
need  to  be  prepared  for  it  by  remarks  adapted  to  win  their  attention. 
So,  too,  where  the  general  subject  of  the  discourse  b  antecedently 
known  to  the  bearers  (as  on  feast-days,  at  funerals,  etc.),  they  may 
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sometimes  need  to  be  prepared  for  the  specific  view  of  it  which  the 
preacher  intends  to  present.  The  rule,  then,  is  that  ordinarily  a  ser¬ 
mon  should  begin  with  a  train  of  thought  fitted  and  designed  to  secure 
the  hearer’s  continued  interest  in  the  theme ;  and  this  exordium  may 
be  more  or  less  abridged,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  au¬ 
dience  may  require  a  stimulus  to  their  attention.  The  services  which 
precede  the  sermon  may  sometimes  be  a  sufficient  introduction  to  it 
They  may  suggest  its  theme,  and  predispose  the  auditory  to  regard  it 
with  favor.  Even  the  hymn  sung  immediately  before  the  discourse 
may  be  a  proper  exordium,  to  which  the  discussion  may  be  attached. 
Draseke  has  a  sermon  on  Night  viewed  as  proclaiming  the  Divine 
character.  The  last  stanza  of  the  hymn  sung  immediately  before  the 
sermon  is : 

As  with  the  morning’s  glimmering  ray 
Flows  thy  mild  blessing  from  above, 

With  deepened  feeling  may  we  say 
“  Now  and  ever  thou  art  Love.” 

Then  the  preacher  breaks  out  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  discourse • 

“  That  with  such  feelings  toward  the  love  of  God  we  should  once 
more  come  forth  from  the  night  which  has  covered  us  with  its  wings 
— what  a  gift  is  this,  thou  Dearest  One ! — what  a  rich  enjoyment!” 

3.  Suifect-matter  of  the  Introduction. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  the  general  design  of  the  exordium 
suggest  at  once  its  subject-matter.  First,  it  may  detail  such  particu* 
lar  experiences  and  facts  as  are  involved  in,  and  thus  suggest  the  gen¬ 
eral  truth  to  be  discussed.  The  mind  is  aroused  by  the  process  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  near  to  the  remote,  from  the 
premise  to  the  consequence.  Especial  interest  is  imparted  to  the  sub-* 
ject,  when  certain  passing  events  which  illustrate  it  are  described  in 
the  exordium.  Secondly,  it  may  state  the  reasons  which  induce  the 
preacher  to  select  his  particular  theme,  or  to  treat  it  in  the  particular 
manner  which  he  intends.  Cicero’s  oration  for  Archias  has  an  ex¬ 
ordium  which  illustrates  this,  and  also  the  following  remark.  Third¬ 
ly,  the  introduction  may.  contain  personal  references  to  the  speaker, 
the  hearers,  the  relation  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  or  to  his  theme. 
In  adopting  this  locus  ex  personis  there  is  indeed  a  danger  of  exhib¬ 
iting  the  Ciceronian  vanity,  but  if  the  preacher  is  a  good  man,  he  will 
accustom  himself  to  separate  his  own  personality  from  that  of  his 
hearers  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  hold  out  his  subject  and  not  him¬ 
self  foremost  to  their  view.  He  may  therefore  be  trusted  to  make  an 
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tllasion  to  his  own  circumstances,  whenever  his  good  judgment  de¬ 
cides  that  such  an  allusion  is  required  by  the  necessities  or  expecta¬ 
tions  of  his  audience.  In  the  first  sermon  which  he  preaches  after 
his  ordination,  or  after  the  confinement  of  a  protracted  sickness,  or 
b  his  valedictory  discourse,  he  may  prudently  introduce  such  allu¬ 
sions.  Fourthly,  the  exordium  may  contain  those  general  principles 
under  which  the  particular  doctrine  of  the  discourse  may  be  reduced, 
on  which  it  is  founded,  or  to  which  it  has  a  near  relation  or  resem¬ 
blance.  A  view  of  the  connections  of  a  subject  gives  it  additional 
distinctness  and  prominence,  and  thus  elicits  new  regard.  Fifthly, 
interest  is  not  only  excited  by  a  comparison  of  the  subject  with  simi¬ 
lar  themes,  but  also  by  a  contrast  of  it  with  subjects  dissimilar  and  op¬ 
posed.  A  clear  view  of  the  opposition  between  one  doctrine  and 
others,  removes  many  doubts  and  misconceptions  with  regard  to  it, 
and  imparts  that  vividness  of  idea  which  is  essential  to  an  excitement 
of  feeling.  Sixthly,  the  exordium  may  be  devoted  to  an  exhibition 
of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  of  its  relations  to  the  theme  of  the 
discourse.  This  is  especially  proper  when  the  text  is  read  before  the 
introduction.  If  the  reading  of  the  text  be  deferred  to  the  close  of  the 
exordium,  (as  is  customary  in  the  German  pulpit),  then  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  from  the  text  constitutes  a  subordinate  but  distinct 
part  of  the  sermon,  and  is  called  the  Transitus.  When  the  Transittu 
and  the  exordium  both  follow  the  text,  they  may  be  considered  as 
forming  a  single  part  of  the  discourse,  as  uniting  in  a  compound  exor¬ 
dium.  When  these  two  parts  are  separated  by  the  intervening  text, 
they  may  still  have  the  same  infiuence  on  the  sermon,  but  they  have 
each  a  distinct  designation.  The  preacher’s  own  judgment  must  de¬ 
termine  on  the  relative  position  of  these  different  parts  of  the  discourse. 
On  festival-days,  the  exordium  may  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
object  of  the  solemnity. 


4.  General  Rules  for  the  Introduction. 

Its  style  may  be  either  enlivening,  as  when  the  preacher  aims  di¬ 
rectly  to  awaken  an  interest  in  his  theme  ;  or  didactic,  as  when  he 
aims  to  secure  attention  by  a  distinct  and  accurate  statement  of  the 
nature  and  relations  of  his  subject.  Often  in  order  to  enlist  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  an  audience  in  favor  of  a  doctrine,  it  is  simply  requisite  to  give 
them  clear  ideas  of  it. 

It  is  an  important  rule,  that  the  introduction  should  be  studiously 
and  precisely  accommodated  to  the  mental  state  in  which  a  congrega¬ 
tion  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  the  commencement  of  the  discourse. 
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Hence  it  should  be  written  in  an  interesting  style ;  should  be  free  from 
common,  trite  remarks ;  it  should  contain  such  pithy,  racy  sayings, 
such  questions  or  antitheses  as  will  fasten  the  hearers*  attention  upon 
the  main  theme,  and  excite  an  earnest  desire  to  investigate  it.  Hence 
the  preacher  should  avoid,  in  his  exordium,  any  train  of  remark  which 
would  be  as  appropriate  to  other  subjects  as  to  that  which  he  is  to  di». 
cuss.  Thoughts  which  may  be  perfectly  fitting  for  the  body  of  the 
discourse,  may  be  too  lifeless  for  the  exordium,  not  sufficiently  origi. 
nal  or  uncommon.  Vague,  undiscriminating  and  monotonous  intro* 
ductions,  the  loci  communes  of  the  ancients,  deaden  rather  than  enliven 
the  mind  of  the  audience.  This  striking  character  of  the  exordium, 
however,  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  an  affected,  paradoxi* 
cal,  strained,  pompous  style.  The  expressions,  though  original,  should 
be  natural,  suggested  spontaneously  by  an  earnest  meditation  on  the 
theme,  and  approved  by  a  calm  judgment.  The  preacher  should  re* 
member  that  his  own  interest  in  his  subject  was  not  sudden  and  in* 
stantaneous,  but  rose  by  degrees ;  therefore  he  should  not  expect  that 
bis  hearers  will  enter  into  the  consideration  of  his  subject  with  the  same 
zeal  which  he  has  acquired  by  having  ptused  through  a  prolonged ' 
study  of  it.  They  must  observe  the  same  law  of  gradation  which  he 
followed  ;  and  when  he  produces  his  discourse  anew  before  them,  it 
should  be  a  facsimile  of  the  discourse  as  he  produced  it  originaUy  in 
bis  study.  He  should  not  attempt  to  make  them  leap  up  at  once  to  the 
very  summit  of  his  excitement.  Neque  est  duhium^  says  Cicero,  de 
Orat.,  quin  exordium  dicendi  vehemens  et  pugnax  non  saepe  esse  deheat. 
There  are  exceptions,  however.  Sometimes  the  occasion  itself  may 
have  so  animated  the  auditory,  that  the  orator  may  break  the  silence 
by  an  impassioned  appeal.  Thus  did  Tully  introduce  his  first  oration 
against  Catiline.  Thus  too  may  preachers,  though  less  frequently 
than  secular  orators,  begin  their  discourses  with  expressions  of  exeited 
feelings.  Particularly  on  festival  days  and  other  special  occasions, 
may  the  preacher  burst  forth  in  a  highly  animated  exordium ;  for  then 
the  audience  are  more  ready  to  sympathise  with  him,  their  own  reli¬ 
gious  feelings  being  more  actively  aroused,  than  on  the  ordinary  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Sabbath.  But  these  vivid  exordia  must  not  be  protracted, 
and  especial  heed  should  be  given  to  the  easy  and  timely  descent 
from  their  lofty  sentiment  to  the  calm  spirit  of  the  discussitm.  They 
cannot  be  long  sustained  by  an  audience ;  much  less  can  they  admit 
that  law  of  gradation  which  should  in  general  pervade  the  sermon, 
that  regular  increase  of  vivacity  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  which 
constitutes  the  climax  of  a  discourse. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  exordium,  we  see  at  once  that  its  con* 
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nection  with  the  subject  of  the  sermon  should  be  plain  and  easy,  not 
obscure  or  forced  (exordium  a  causa  separatum)  ;  that  it  should  never 
suggest  the  question,  how  did  the  preacher  find  a  passage  from  his 
first  to  bis  following  remarks ;  that  it  should  not  anticipate  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  portions  of  the  discourse,  so  as  to  diminish  at  length  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  progress  and  to  require  a  repulsive  repetition ;  that  it  should 
point  so  decidedly  toward  the  real  theme  to  be  discussed  as  to  raise  no 
apprehension  of  a  different  one,  and  thus  stimulate  the  audience  on  a 
false  chase ;  that  it  should  not  always  begin  or  end  in  the  same  style, 
but  should  be  made  attractive  by  its  variety ;  that  it  should  not  be  too 
long,  and  thus  repress  the  zeal  of  the  hearer  to  hasten  toward  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  There  is  a  just  proportion  to  be  exhibited  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  a  sermon  ;  and  the  undue  length  of  apy  part  mars  its 
beauty.  If  the  lengthened  exordium  be  interesting,  it  operates  upon 
the  hearer’s  mind  as  a  counter  force,  diverting  it  from  the  discussion. 
It  is  like  shedding  a  bright  light  on  the  back  ground  of  a  picture,  and 
bringing  the  wrong  objects  into  relief.  Besides,  a  frequent  result  of  a 
too  long  introduction  is,  too  long  a  sermon.  The  shorter  the  exordium 
the  better,  if  it  omit  nothing  important  for  enlisting  the  feelings  of  the 
audience  in  favor  of  what  is  to  follow. 

For  the  observance  of  the  above  named  rules  it  is  requisite,  that  the 
introduction  be  not  written  until  the  whole  discourse  be  minutely  plan¬ 
ned  and  its  contents  thoroughly  understood.  It  is  peculiarly  important 
to  begin  the  discourse  correctly,  because  the  hearers,  not  being  then 
occupied  with  its  main  subject,  are  uncommonly  sensitive  to  the  faults 
which  they  then  easily  discover,  and  will  be  prejudiced  by  these  foibles 
against  the  ensuing  parts  of  the  sermon. 


5.  The  Proposition: 

[In  the  German  pulpit,  the  preacher  frequently  announces  his  text 
after  he  has  closed  his  exordium,  and  then  offers  a  short  prayer,  which 
constitutes  part  of  the  discourse  itself.  This  prayer  is  occasionally  of¬ 
fered  in  some  other  part  of  the  sermon,  and  sometimes  precedes  the 
exordium.]  After  the  prayer,  the  preacher  should  proceed  as  di¬ 
rectly  as  possible  to  the  proposition.  This  may  be  defined,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  subject  of  the  discourse  ;  or  the  sentence  which  defi¬ 
nitely  expresses  the  subject  of  the  sermon.  (Propositio,  tiQO&eaiSy 
ngozaaig,  nQoxaraaxev^.  The  same  technical  term  is  also  some¬ 
times  used  to  denote  the  expression  of  the  leading  idea  of  some 
subordinate  part  of  the  sermon.)  In  secular  oratory,  the  formal 
proposition  may  be  occasionally  dispensed  with.  Quinctilian  recom- 
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mends  this  omission.  Demosthenes  sanctions  it  in  his  first  Phillipic. 
So  in  “  occasional”  sermons,  and  in  homilies,  the  preacher  may  omit 
the  regular  proposition,  and  may  indicate  his  main  theme  by  his  modes 
of  transition  to  it.  But  in  his  ordinary  discourses,  he  should  retain  the 
formal  proposition.  The  use  of  it  gives  definiteness  and  precision  to 
the  ideas  of  the  audience ;  it  excites  their  curiosity  and  stimulates 
them  to  attention.  It  is,  moreover,  so  uniformly  expected,  that  the 
want  of  it  is  thought  to  proceed  from  an  immethodical  spirit  in  the 
preacher,  and  thus  prejudices  the  audience  against  his  whole  discourse. 
The  rules  for  the  proposition  are,  that  it  present  the  theme  of  the  ser. 
mon  in  its  requisite  unity ;  that  it  be  precise,  perspicuous,  and  brief. 
It  should  be  so  expressed  as  to  give  no  needless  offence,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  be  a^  attractive  as  possible.  Some  pulpit  orators  possess 
the  happy  faculty  of  presenting  condensed,  sententious,  suggestive 
propositions,  which  surprise  the  hearer  and  rivet  his  attention  to  the 
theme.  Several  of  Draseke’s  propositions  are:  “beware  of  a  dry 
heart,”  from  Ps.  32:  A  ;  “  the  art  of  accomplishing  much  in  life,”  from 
Mark  1:  32 — 39  ;  “  every  church-day  is  a  family-day  of  God,”  from 
£ph.  2:  19.  Sometimes  a  stanza  in  a  hymn  is  used  for  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  discourse.  It  suggests  a  definite  idea  to  the  mind,  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  pleasant  reminiscences,  and  is  withal  easily  remembered. 
If,  however,  the  stanza  present  the  subject  of  the  discourse  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  style,  or  if  it  present  an  outline  of  the  whole  sermon,  it  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  a  proposition.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  better  fitted  for  the 
partition.  There  is  great  danger  that  the  search  for  striking  express- 
sions  of  a  theme  will  lead  to  the  selection  of  paradoxical  statements, 
having  the  appearance  without  the  reality  of  depth  and  compressed 
wisdom.  In  the  use,  too,  of  figurative  propositions,  there  is  danger  of 
extending  the  figure  too  far.  It  may  be  judicious,  for  example,  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  Christ  and  a  shepherd,  in  a  sermon  from  John 
10: 1 — 12  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  run  the  parallel  into  the  re¬ 
gions  of  the  fanciful.  Not  every  biblical  comparison  can  be  extended 
into  an  allegory  in  a  modern  sermon.  The  taste  of  the  present  ^e 
forbids  it.  The  original  comparison  was  not  designed  to  be,  and  ean- 
not  with  propriety  be  applied  to  more  than  one  or  two  points ;  and 
the  attempt  to  multiply  the  resemblances  leads  to  visionary  and  per¬ 
haps  disgusting  remarks.  Even  Draseke  has  a  sermon  on  Matt.  23: 
37,  in  which  he  dilates  on  the  similitude  between  the  Saviour  and  a 
brooding  hen  !  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  minute  comparison  between  the 
last  day  and  a  thief  in  the  night,  would  introduce  many  irrelevant, 
puerile  remarks.  Allegorical  discourses  are  apt  to  be  finical,  undigni¬ 
fied,  unintelligible,  even  revolting. 
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One  class  of  propositions  consists  in  the  mere  name  of  the  subject, 
either  particular  or  general,  simple  or  compound ;  either  without  a 
predicate,  as,  The  conscience,  or  with  a  predicate,  as.  The  re¬ 
proving  conscience ;  either  without  a  precise  designation  of  the  train 
of  thought  to  be  pursued,  as,  The  necessity  of  Solitude,  or  with  such 
a  designation,  as,  The  necessity  of  solitude  for  acquiring  self-know¬ 
ledge.  In  proportion  to  the  definiteness  with  which  a  particular  train 
of  thought  is  proposed  at  first,  must  be  the  limitation  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  remarks  to  that  sp^ific  train.  A  second  class  of  propositions 
is  expressed  in  a  perfect  sentence,  and  that  either  categorical^  which 
must  be  afterwards  proved,  as.  Faith  without  works  is  like  a  body 
without  a  soul ;  or  hypothetical,  which  summons  the  hearers  to  an¬ 
swer  a  question,  to  investigate  a  subject  or  solve  a  problem,  as.  Does 
not  the  religion  of  Jesus  demand  too  much  of  its  followers  ?  or.  How 
significant  of  our  moral  state  is  our  treatment  of  the  Lord’s  supper. 
A  third  class  consists  in  a  combination  of  the  first  two  classes,  the 
proposition  being  the  mere  name  of  the  theme,  but  containing  all  the 
parts  of  a  perfect  sentence,  as.  The  experience  that  great  improve¬ 
ment  results  from  painful  effort  and  harassing  fears. 


6.  The  Transition. 

The  transitus  is  ordinarily  defined,  as  that  part  of  the  discourse 
which  develops  the  connection  between  the  theme  and  the  text.  It 
corresponds  in  some  degree  with  the  “  narratio  ”  of  the  ancient  rheto¬ 
ricians.  It  is  not,  however,  the  explanation  of  the  text  as  such,  but 
is  that  part  of  the  explanation  which  is  necessary  for  showing  the  per¬ 
tinency  of  the  proposition  to  the  text,  or  the  fact  that  the  former  is 
involved  in  the  latter.  If  the  proposition  be  derived  directly  and  ob¬ 
viously  from  the  text,  it  demands  only  a  brief  transitus  which  shall 
unfold  the  intermediate  idea  uniting  the  two ;  but  if  it  be  derived  in¬ 
directly  and  by  inference,  it  requires  a  more  extended  illustration  of 
the  process  by  which  it  is  deduced  from,  and  of  its  precise  relevancy 
to  the  text.  The  shorter  the  transition  so  much  the  better,  if  it  fully 
demonstrate  the  fitness  of  the  theme  to  the  words  by  which  it  was  os¬ 
tensibly  suggested.  If  the  transition  be  long,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  second  exordium,  [and  this  fault  is  somewhat  common  in  those  Ger¬ 
man  discourses,  in  which  the  transition  immediately  follows,  and  the 
introduction  directly  precedes  the  text]. 

The  term  transition  has  often  a  more  extended  meaning  than  that 
above  given,  and  includes  every  part  of  the  discourse  which  develops 
the  connection  between  two  prominent  trains  of  remark ;  the  passage 
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from  one  head  to  another,  the  exhibition  of  an  intermediate  thought 
embracing  part  of  the  preceding  and  part  of  the  following.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  this  branch  of  the  sermon  consists  in  its  introducing  the  new 
topic  easily,  naturally,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  growing  out  of 
the  preceding  stock,  as  a  branch  from  the  trunk.  The  common 
fgult  of  sermons  is,  that  the  different  topics  are  introduced  abruptly 
like  the  parts  of  a  scientidc  treatise,  or  else  the  transitions  are  made 
with  apparent  artifice,  and  attract  attention  to  themselves.  The  for¬ 
mer  fault  diminishes  the  unity  of  the  discourse  as  a  whole ;  the  latter 
diminishes  its  ease,  simplicity,  and  modesty.  Reinhard  exhibits  often 
a  great  degree  of  ease  in  his  transitions,  and  so  connects  together  the 
different  parts  of  a  discourse  as  to  save  them  from  a  fragmentary,  dis¬ 
jointed  appearance,  and  to  preserve  the  unbroken  evenness  of  the 
whole.  In  a  Fast-day  sermon  on  the  duties  to  which  we  should  be 
excited  by  viewing  the  dignity  of  Christ’s  church,  he  occupies  his  first 
division  with  remarks  illustrating  this  dignity,  and  slides  into  his 
second  division  by  the  following  gradual  descent.^  “  And  it  is  hard  to 
tear  ourselves  away  from  this  elevating  view,  but  we  must  come  down 
to  our  own  characters,  and  compare  them  with  the  image  now  pre¬ 
sented  of  the  Christian  communion,  and  see  whether  we  be  like  it. 
Let  us  then  inquire,  what  duties  are  urged  upon  us  by  this  view  of  the 
church’s  dignity.  And  oh  !  I  must  have  had  but  little  success  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  portray  it,  if  it  do  not  excite  in  our  breasts,  as  the  first 
feeling  required  of  us,  a  reverential  gratitude  towards  Jesus.”  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  glided  into  his  second  division  and  its  first  subdivision,  he  is 
led  to  close  the  latter  with  a  prayer  expressing  thankfulness  to  Christ 
for  having  delivered  the  church  from  death,  and  he  ends  the  prayer 
with  the  words :  “  And  we,  even  we,  are  among  the  beings  whom 
thou  hast  delivered ;  among  the  members  of  the  communion  which 
thou  lovest !  And  yet,  my  brethren,  can  we,  dare  we  say  this  ?  Are 
we  justified  in  regarding  ourselves  as  a  part  of  the  church  whose  dig¬ 
nity  has  been  now  described  ?  Oh  !  a  thoughtful  examination  of  our 
spiritual  state  is  doubtless  the  second  thing  demanded  of  us,  in  con¬ 
templating  this  exalted  dignity.”  He  is  thus  led  to  propound  various 
questions  for  conducting  this  examination,  and  then  naturally  ex¬ 
claims  :  “  What  questions !  my  brethren,  what  themes  for  us  to  ex¬ 
amine!  Yet  why  should  I  not  speak  boldly  (in  propounding  them)? 
The  more  impartial  our  scrutiny  of  the  matter,  so  much  the  more 
must  a  view  of  the  dignity  of  the  church  fill  us  with  deep  shame  for  our 
delinquencies,”  and  this  is  the  third  duty  which  the  subject  enjoins 
upon  us,  after  considering  which  we  are  told  as  a  matter  of  course: 


*  These  extracts  are  abridged  from  the  original. 
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»  But  in  vain  are  such  emotions,  unless  our  views  of  the  dignity  which 
the  church  should  possess,  inspire  us  with  the  firm  purpose  of  striving 
for  it  with  increased  earnestness.”  This  effort,  being  the  fourth  duty 
enjoined,  easily  and  without  a  chasm  suggests  the  fifth,  “  that  we  cling 
to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  as  the  means  of  attaining  the  exaltation  which 
we  should  strive  for,”  and  the  prospect  of  which  prompts  to  all  the 
duties  which  have  been  considered. 

7.  The  Partition. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  rhetoricians  set  a  high  value  not  merely  on 
the  early  announcement  of  the  entire  theme  of  the  discourse,  but  also 
on  the  early  announcement  of  the  leading  ideas  and  general  course  of 
thought  in  the  treatment  of  that  theme.  Hence  they  prescribed  that 
the  proposition  (in  its  narrow  sense)  should  be  followed  by  the  parti¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  phraseology  of  Aristotle,  the  proposition  in¬ 
cludes  the  partition ;  according  to  that  of  Cicero,  the  partition  includes 
the  proposition.  Quinctilian  says :  Partitio  est  nostrarum  aut  adver- 
sarii  propositionum,  aut  utrarumque  ordine  collata  enumeratio.^  The 
discourse  may  be  divided  into  the  part  addressed  to  the  intellect  and 
that  addressed  to  the  feelings ;  or  into  descriptions  of  the  various  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  subject,  or  of  its  specific  branches,  or  its  subordinate 
relations  to  duty,  etc.,  or  its  efiicient  or  final  causes ;  or  into  various 
processes  of  proof  or  of  explanation,  or  into  contrasted  exhibitions  of 
two  opposing  sides  of  the  same  subject. 

The  advantages  of  stating  at  the  outset  the  more  prominent  topics 
of  the  discourse  are,  that  thereby  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  more 
closely  fastened  on  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  theme,  and  these 
parts  are  more  distinctly  and  more  easily  understood  and  remembered, 
not  only  in  themselves  but  also  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
the  entire  discourse.  Recte  habita  in  causa  partitio  illustrem  et  per- 
spicuam  totam  efiicit  orationem,  says  Cicero.^  This  preparatory  sketch 
serves  also  to  recommend  the  speaker  as  one  who  thinks  logically,  and 
who  has  with  particular  care  and  thoroughness  investigated  his  present 
theme.  It  also  relieves  the  tedium  of  the  discourse  for  the  hearers, 
by  giving  them  waymarks  which  apprise  them  of  the  speaker’s  pro¬ 
gress,  by  visibly  changing  the  scene  before  them  and  refreshing  them 
with  a  near  view  of  the  peroration.  This  advantage,  however,  was 
greater  for  the  secular  orations  of  antiquity  than  for  the  modern  ser¬ 
mon  ;  for  those  were  much  longer  than  this,  and  more  fatiguing.  Al- 
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though  the  abovenamed  advantages  are  real,  yet  they  do  not  require 
the  uniform  insertion  of  this  preparatory  outline.  The  sermon  should, 
and  often  may  be  planned  with  such  discrimination,  written  with  such 
accuracy  and  distinctness,  spoken  with  such  variety  of  emphasis,  that 
it  shall  not  require  the  aid  of  a  preparatory  sketch,  in  order  to  make 
and  keep  an  audience  attentive  to  the  thoughts,  their  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tion,  the  exact  order  of  their  arrangement.  Moreover,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  hearers  be  able  always  to  repeat  the  thoughts  of  the  dis¬ 
course  consecutively.  Few  can  remember  their  exact  order,  even  if 
it  be  at  the  first  distinctively  announced.  The  design  of  the  discourse  is 
accomplished,  if  the  audience  fully  understand  its  genius  and  main 
import,  become  interested  in  it,  and  inspirited  by  it  to  a  virtuous  life. 
Neither  the  ancient  nor  the  modern  pulpit  orators  have  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  thie  use  of  the  partition. 

When  it  is  employed,  however,  it  should  be  free  from  all  that  is  ob¬ 
scure,  verbose,  artificial  or  highly  adorned.  By  its  compressed,  sug¬ 
gestive,  nervous,  energetic  style  it  should  stimulate  the  curiosity  of 
the  hearers.  Harms  has  a  sermon  with  this  proposition:  Do  right 
and  fear  no  man  ;  and  with  the  following  partition  :  This  proverb  is, 
a  word  of  instruction,  a  word  full  of  power,  a  word  of  consolation ;  or 
a  proverb  for  thought,  strength  and  solace.  He  has  another  sermon 
on  Death  in  life,  with  this  easily  remembered  partition : 

1.  Ibr  selber  seid  ein  fallend  Laub; 

2.  Und,  was  ihr  thut,  zerfallt  in  Staub ; 

3.  Und,  was  ihr  habt,  wird  Todes-raub.t 

The  partition  should  be  conformed  to  the  rules  of  logic.  Thus  do 
logic  and  rhetoric  embrace  in  part  the  same  sphere.  The  feelings 
cannot  be  aroused  unless  the  judgment  be  first  convinced,  and  the 
judgment  cannot  be  convinced  unless  the  arguments  be  presented  to 
it  in  a  manner  consentaneous  with  the  laws  of  mind,  and  this  man¬ 
ner  is  first  prescribed  by  logic  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  then 
adopted  by  rhetoric  for  the  communication  of  it.  The  discourse  being 
a  dialogue  between  the  speaker  and  the  minds  of  his  audience,  must 
go  on  in  the  straight  line  which  the  mental  laws  require,  and  any  in- 

*  Many  of  the  German  preachers  are  fond  of  introducing  the  paronomasia  into 
their  divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  memory  of  the  hearers.  Thus  Tho- 
luck  in  his  2nd  volume  of  Sermon.s,  p.  1 24,  says,  “  The  quickening  thoughts  to 
which  this  narration  leads  us,  are  the  following : 

1.  Die  Statte  seines  Scheidens,  die  Statte  seines  Leid^ns; 

2.  Yerhiillet  ist  sein  An/ang,  verhiillet  ist  sein  Ausyang; 

3.  Der  Schluss  von  seinen  Wegeti  ist  fiir  die  seinen  JStgen; 

4.  Er  ist  von  uns  geschiedm  and  ist  uns  doch  geUiebtn ; 

5.  Er  bleibt  verhiiUt  den  Seinen,  bis  er  wird  klar  erscheinen.” 
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terruption  of  the  train  of  thought  breaks  up  the  interest  of  the  hear¬ 
ers  in  the  dialogue.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  the 
rules  of  rhetoric  require  an  exception  from  the  rules  of  logic.  Thus, 
when  a  genus  is  the  theme  of  the  discourse,  logic  would  require  that 
all  its  species,  however  unimportant,  be  introduced  as  parts  of  the  di¬ 
vision,  but  rhetoric  may  simply  require  that  the  essential  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  genus  be  introduced,  and  these  constitute  the  partition,  as 
technically  distinct  from  the  division.  Again,  it  is  a  logical  rule  that 
no  single  branch  of  the  partition  shall  be  identical  with  the  proposition 
itself,  and  that  substantially  the  same  sentence  which  constitutes  a 
chief  head  of  the  discourse,  shall  not  reappear  as  one  of  the  subordi¬ 
nate  heads.  The  mind  of  the  audience  is  interrupted  in  its  progress 
from  premises  to  results,  by  this  appearance  of  repetition.  The  speak¬ 
er  is  vi‘ry  apt  to  commit  this  fault  by  expressing  his  proposition  too 
indefinitely,  and  by  subsequently  introducing  heads  of  discourse  which 
he  had  not  at  first  designed  to  mention.  Reinbard  has  a  sermon  with 
the  theme,  Warnings  against  a  morbid  Conscientiousness ;  and  he  first 
explains  the  nature  of  the  fault ;  secondly,  describes  the  signs  and  the 
workings  of  it ;  thirdly,  states  the  reasons  why  we  should  guard  against 
it. ,  Now  this  third  branch  of  the  partition  is  the  same  in  substance 
with  the  original  theme,  and  the  first  two  branches  are  not  logically 
appropriate  as  parts  of  the  proposition,  but  are  presupposed  by  it. 
This  reappearance  of  the  proposition,  after  other  heads  have  been 
discussed,  might  have  been  avoided  by  giving  it  a  more  general  form ; 
as  for  instance.  Morbid  conscientiousness,  under  which  the  above- 
named  partition  would  be  logically  appropriate.  This  general  theme, 
however,  would  excite  the  expectation  of  a  merely  intellectual  trea¬ 
tise,  and  Reinhard  designs  to  give  a  practical  character,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it,  to  his  sermon.  The  relation  of  his  discourse  to  the 
will  is  indicated  in  his  proposition,  and  thus  do  the  laws  of  rhetoric 
allow,  and  in  some  cases  even  require  this  prominence  of  the  persua¬ 
sive  influence  over  the  logical  exactness  of  the  arrangement. 

As  the  whole  proposition  should  not  be  repeated  in  any  one  of  the 
subordinate  heads,  so  it  should  contain,  in  itself,  all  the  ideas  and  ncne 
other  than  the  identical  ideas,  which  constitute  the  various  branches 
of  the  partition.  When  the  practical  character  of  the  discourse  will  not 
allow  the  preacher  to  treat  thoroughly  of  his  entire  subject,  he  should 
either  limit  his  proposition  so  as  to  cover  no  more  ground  tha  i  lie  de¬ 
signs  to  travel  over,  or  else  should  inform  his  hearers  that  he  intends 
to  discuss  a  part  only  of  the  proposed  theme.  As  the  sentence  an¬ 
nouncing  the  subject  of  discourse  should  not  be  the  same  with  any  of  the 
subordinate  beads,  so  these  subordinate  heads,  whether  partes  or  sub- 
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partes,  should  never  repeat  but  mutually  exclude  each  other ;  and 
there  should  l)e  no  mingling  of  their  various  classes,  no  arranging  of 
the  species  and  proper  subdivisions  in  the  same  rank  with  the  genus 
and  the  proper  divisions.  This  is  the  general  rule ;  but  when  the 
proper  subdivisions  are  of  great  practical  importance,  they  may,  by 
rhetorical  license,  be  elevated  to  the  same  rank  with  the  proper  di¬ 
visions.  For  example.  The  conscious  effort  to  live  a  holy  life  benefits 
the  soul ;  first,  by  revealing  to  it  its  moral  irapei’fections  and  thus  as¬ 
suaging  its  restlessness ;  secondly,  by  comforting  it  amid  the  trials  of 
life  and  at  the  hour  of  death ;  thirdly,  by  securing  treasures  for  it  in 
the  life  to  come.  Now  the  logical  partition  of  this  theme  would  be :  The 
conscious  effort  for  holiness  benefits  the  soul,  first  in  this  life,  secondly 
in  the  life  to  come.  But  the  blessings  of  this  life  are  divided,  in  the 
rhetorical  arrangement,  into  two  species,  constituting  the  first  and 
second  heads,  and  these  are  arranged  in  the  same  class  with  the  genus, 
comprising  the  blessings  of  the  future  state,  and  constituting  the  third 
head.  The  practical  importance  of  considering,  with  marked  atten¬ 
tion,  these  two  species,  is  a  valid  reason  for  giving  them  this  illogical 
prominence. 

In  order  to  promote  the  perspicuity  and  strength  of  a  discourse,  it  is 
necessary  that  its  parts  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  preceding  pre* 
pare  the  way  for  the  succeeding,  and  the  whole  discourse  rise  in  a  gra¬ 
dation,  from  the  less  important  to  the  more  important.  The  topics 
which  interest  the  intellect  alone,  should  precede  those  w'hich  excite 
the  imagination  also  and  the  feelings  ;  and  those  which  animate  the 
lower  sensibilities,  should  come  before  those  which  stimulate  the  higher. 
So  the  least  cogent  arguments  should  precede  the  more  forcible, 
and  thus  allow  the  latter  to  exert  an  influence  which  no  subsequent 
considerations  will  diminish.  If  the  weaker  arguments  come  last,  they 
will  efface  somewhat  of  the  impression  produced  by  the  stronger.  It 
was  recommended  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  that  one  part  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  discourse,  so  as  to  make 
the  first  impression  a  strong  one  ;  that  another  part  be  placed  at  the 
close,  so  as  to  make  the  final  impression  strong  also;  and  hence  that' 
the  weaker  arguments  be  placed  in  the  middle,  where  they  will  be  in 
some  mtasure  hidden  from  view.  This  arrangement  was  compared  to 
the  disposing  of  the  forces  of  an  army,  so  as  to  place  the  most  inefiicient 
troops  in  the  centre,  and  to  surround  them  with  the  bravest :  Iliad, 
Book  IV.  V.  297  seq.  But  Quinctilian  justly  doubts  the  uniform  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  rule,  and  prefers  that  the  arguments  be  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  but  always  ne  a  potentissimis  ad  levtssima  de~ 
crescat  oralio.  The  secular  eloquence  of  Greece  and  Borne  allowed 
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the  introduction  of  reasoning  processes  which  were  designed  merely  to 
deceive,  and  therefore  were  to  be  so  placed  as  to  elude  the  scrutiny  of 
the  judges.  But  sacred  eloquence,  excluding  all  proofs  which  are 
merely  apparent  and  deceptive,  requires  that  the  thoughts  which  make 
the  deepest  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and  which  will 
therefore  be  uttered  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  listened  to  with 
the  most  profound  attention,  be  so  placed  as  to  cause  the  hearers  to 
rise,  witli  the  preacher,  in  a  regular  climax.  Hence  the  arguments 
from  reason  should  precede  those  from  Scripture.  On  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  objections  against  the  proposition  are  to  be  introduced  be¬ 
fore  the  direct  proof  of  it.  Else  they  will  confuse  the  mind,  diminish 
its  interest  in  the  discussion,  and  prevent  the  due  influence  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  argument.  First,  the  hearers  are  to  be  convinced  that  the  propo¬ 
sition  can  be  true,  and  this  is  done  by  removing  their  previous  objec¬ 
tions  ;  secondly,  they  are  to  be  convinced  that  it  must  be  true,  and  this 
is  eflected  by  the  positive  proof.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  objections, 
the  strongest  should  be  placed  first,  and  the  gradation  should  he  regu¬ 
lar  from  them  to  the  weakest,  and  thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  di¬ 
rect  arguments."  The  same  principle  is  to  be  observed  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  explanatory  heads.  The  most  remote  explanations 
should  be  placed  first,  and  there  should  be  a  gradual  progress,  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  full  statement  thus  progressively  explained.  Hence 
negative  heads  are  proper  in  a  discourse,  and  should  precede  the  posi¬ 
tive. 

It  is  an  important  rule  that  the  partition  be  simple,  that  is,  contain 
as  few  parts  as  the  clearness  of  the  investigation  will  allow.  It  can, 
however,  be  made  too  simple.  Particulars  may  be  reduced  to  such 
general  propositions,  that  the  whole  discourse  will  be  too  abstract  for 
the  common  mind;  often,  then,  should  the  individual  and  concrete 
statement  be  preferred  to  a  more  comprehensive  one,  because  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  the  imagination  and  the  feelings.  Reinhard  has  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  duty  of  those  who  are  called  to  severe  and  mysterious  af¬ 
flictions.  He  might  have  adopted  the  simple  division  into  the  out¬ 
ward  and  inward  duty,  but  he  prefers  a  less  general  classification,  and 
makes  prominent  the  following  obligations  :  first,  such  mourners  should 
be  earnest  in  thought ;  secondly,  modest  in  their  judgments ;  thirdly, 
submissive  in  their  feelings ;  fourthly,  conscientious  in  their  actions  ; 
fifthly,  cheerful  in  hope ;  and  sixthly,  holding  fast  upon  him  who, 
through  the  suffering  of  death,  has  been  crowned  of  God  with  glory 
and  honor.  Such  a  plan  is  far  more  vivid,  and  leads  to  a  more  im¬ 
passioned  peroration  than  the  simple  and  comprehensive  one  first  men¬ 
tioned. 
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In  the  search  for  the  simplicity  of  a  partition,  writers  are  tempted 
to  express  their  theme  in  a  style  so  general  as  to  require  too  great  a 
number  of  subordinate  heads.  A  sermon  will  not  allow  such  a  multi* 
plicity  of  subdivisions  as  is  proper  for  a  scientific  treatise.  The  evil 
of  this  extended  dissection  is  not  always  removed  by  what  is  called 
the  symmetry  of  a  plan.  This  consists  in  making  all  the  parts  of  the 
discourse  equal  to  each  other  in  length  ;  each  of  the  principal  heads 
correspondent  with  every  other  in  the  number  of  its  subordinate  beads ; 
and  each  class  of  the  subordinate  parts  correspondent  in  its  style  and 
significancy  with  every  other  class.  One  partition,  for  example,  may 
detail  a  certain  number  of  the  causes  of  a  certain  fault,  and  another 
partition  the  same  number  of  the  remedies  for  it,  each  remedy  being  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  cause  which  numerically  corresponds  with  it.  This  sym¬ 
metry  is  made  the  more  conspicuous  by  an  exact  resemblance  or  con¬ 
trast  in  the  phraseology  of  the  partitions.*  The  pulpit  afibrds  far  more 
license  for  such  symmetrical  arrangements,  than  was  offered  by  the  sec¬ 
ular  eloquence  of  antiquity,  the  latter  being  unequal  to  the  former  in 
subjecting  the  plan  of  the  discourse  to  the  choice  of  the  orator.  There  U 
great  danger,  however,  of  making  a  sermon  artificial  by  this  search  for 
evenly  balanced  partitions.  The  thought  is  often  distorted  for  the  sake 
of  regularity  in  the  style.  The  charm  of  variety  is  sacrificed  to  the 
uniform  measure  of  the  divisions  and  subdivisions.  This  measure  may 
be  allowed  when  and  only  when  the  true,  harmonious  presentation  of 
the  thought  requires  it.  We  should  study  the  demands  of  the  subject, 
and  should  comply  with  them  rather  than  the  stiff  rules  of  rhetoricians. 
Quiiictilian  censures  those,  qui  partitionem  vetant  ultra  tres  proposi- 
tioiies ;  and  says.  Hoc  aut  alio  tamen  numero  velut  lege  non  est  alli- 
ganda  (partitio),  cum  possit  causa  plures  desiderare.** 


8.  Conclusion. 

Cicero  says  of  Pericles,  “  tantam  in  eo  vim  fuisse,  utin  eorum  mCn- 
tibus  qui  audissent,  quasi  aculeos  quosdam  relinqueret.”^  True  elo- 

'  Dra.seke  has  a  sermon  with  the  following  interrogative  proposition :  “  Does  not 
■the  religion  of  Jesus  require  too  much  of  us  1”  and  with  the  following  responsive 
division  ;  1.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  require  too  nmch,  (a)  when  we  consider  its  com¬ 
mands  according  to  their  letter  and  not  according  to  their  spirit ;  (b)  when  we 
make  the  conduct  of  the  masses  our  standard  of  the  capabilities  of  the  race; 
(c)  wheu  our  own  failings  cause  us  to  distrust  our  moral  faculties.  2.  It  does  not 
seem  to  require  too  much,  (a)  when  we  consider  the  spirit  of  the  commands;  it 
cannot  seem  to  require  too  much,  for,  (b)  if  so,  it  is  not  tor  man  ;  and,  f  c)  if  so,  it  is 
not  from  Grod. 

^  Inst  Oiat.  L.  IV.  c.5. 


*  Cic.  De  Oratore,  L.  3.  c.  34. 
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qence  has  its  triumph  in  the  epilogue  or  peroration.  The  total  im¬ 
pression  of  the  discourse  does  not,  indeed,  exclusively  depend  on  the 
manner  of  ending  it ;  for  the  power  of  the  conclusion  must  be  derived, 
in  great  measure,  from  the  substance  of  what  has  preceded.  All  parts 
of  the  discourse  should  converge  to  the  final  impression ;  all  should 
conspire  to  the  end.  Still,  the  mode  of  collecting  the  means  this 
final  impression,  and  of  bringing  them  to  their  designed  result,  has 
been  considered  by  all  rhetoricians  as  preeminently  important.  A 
failure  here  is  an  essential  evil  to  the  whole.  If  the  conclusion  be  not 
intimately  connected  with  the  parts  which  have  gone  before  it,  the  dis¬ 
course  will  be  ofiensive  through  want  of  an  unbending  adherence  to 
one  purpose.  If  the  conclusion  be  deficient  in  liveliness  and  strength, 
the  discourse  offends  against  the  law  of  gradation,  which  requires  the 
preacher  to  ascend ;  and,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  to  take  his  hearers  with 
him  from  one  stage  to  a  higher,  until  he  reach  the  most  elevated  point 
in  the  peroration. 

There  are  different  methods  in  which  he  may  gather  up  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  his  discourse,  and  combine  them  in  one  predominant  impres¬ 
sion.  Among  these  methods,  the  ancient  orators  attached  a  high  value 
to  the  recapitulation.  The  Greek  rhetoricians  termed  it  dvaxecpaXcu- 
mu  or  indvodog.  Cicero  calls  it  **  enumeratio,  per  quam  res  dis¬ 
perse  et  diffuse  dictae  unum  in  locum  coguntur,  et  reminiscendi  causa 
unum  sub  adspectum  subjiciuntur.”t  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  an 
animated,  compressed,  forcible  repetition  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  discourse,  such  a  repetition  as  will  give  to  the  hearer  an  instan¬ 
taneous,  a  comprehensive,  and  an  affecting  view  of  the  entire  theme, 
such  as  shall  present  this  theme  in  its  just  proportions,  and  give  the 
needed  prominence  to  its  most  essential  parts ;  such  as  shall  com¬ 
bine  in  itself  all  the  power  which  has  pervaded  the  preceding 
divisions,  and  unite  in  one  focus  their  enlightening  and  warm¬ 
ing  rays,  is  an  essential  aid  to  the  hearer’s  intellect,  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  his  memory,  and  is  also  a  persuasive  appeal  to  his  will.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  appropriate  as  the  Jinale  of  a  sermon.  But  when 
the  recapitulation  is  introduced  abruptly,  without  seeming  to  grow  out 
of  the  body  of  the  sermon,  when  it  is  loose  instead  of  precise,  diffu^ 
instead  of  condensed,  when  it  is  dry,  stiff,  lifeless,  calmly  didactic  rather 
than  energetically  persuasive,  a  mere  and  a  cold  repetition  of  preced¬ 
ing  topics  rather  than  a  vital  concentration  of  them,  when  it  is  uni¬ 
formly  introduced  in  the  same  style  and  wants  that  variety  and  versa¬ 
tility  which  the  excited  minds  of  the  hearers  require,  then  it  defeats 
its  own  end,  and  is  more  proper  for  any  other  part  of  the  sermon  than 


'  De  Inventione,  L.  1.  o.  52. 
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for  the  final  part.  When  an  orator  aims  to  control  the  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  of  his  auditors,  he  may  apply  the  most  powerful  stimulus  by  con¬ 
densing  all  that  he  has  said  into  a  brief  peroration,  and  thus  bringing 
down  his  whole  address  suddenly  and  with  its  accumulated,  compressed 
force  upon  their  minds.  What  can  exceed  the  effectiveness  of  Cicero’s 
final  summary  in  his  orations  for  Archias,  Cornelius  Balbus,  and  An- 
lus  Caecinas,  and  of  the  recapitulation  of  Demosthenes  contra  Leptinen. 

Although  the  usages  of  the  German  pulpit  make  the  recapitulation 
a  regular,  they  do  not  make  it  a  necessary  mode  of  concluding  a  ser¬ 
mon.  It  is  better  fitted  for  the  logical  and  systematic  discourse  than 
for  the  free  homily,  especially  when  this  homily  is  upon  an  historical 
text  or  a  parable.  The  more  numerous  and  the  more  diversified  are 
the  topics  of  remark  in  a  sermon,  so  much  the  more  inappropriate  is 
the  recapitulation  ;  for  it  becomes  so  much  the  more  deficient  in  unity 
and  in  brevity.  Often  it  is  requisite  that  the  conclusion  spring  from 
the  last  head  in  the  body  of  the  discourse  ;  that  the  former  be  a  fervid 
continuation  of  the  latter,  and  of  course  that  there  be  no  part  inter¬ 
vening  like  a  recapitulation.  The  last  topic  in  the  body  of  such  dis¬ 
courses  is  the  result  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  it  renews  and  enlivens 
the  impression  of  all,  and  renders  any  further  repetition  unnecessary. 
Sermons  which  pursue  the  regressive  method,^  often  end  their  discus¬ 
sion  with  a  topic  which  of  itself  involves  the  preceding  heads,  and 
cannot  be  wisely  separated  from  the  concluding  appeal.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  the  main  infiuence  of  a  sermon  as  a  whole,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  final  repeating  of  its  leading  ideas  and  the  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement  of  them  in  the  hearer’s  memory.  These  ideas  may  have 
stamped  their  indelible  impress  on  his  mind,  even  if  he  cannot  recol¬ 
lect  them  in  their  exact  method.  He  may  be  affected  by  their  sub¬ 
stance,  while  he  cannot  recall  them  in  their  precise  form.  Their  im¬ 
pression  may  have  been  already  made  upon  his  feelings,  and  his  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  emotion  may  be  the  whole  result  which  the  sermon  was 
intended  to  produce.  This  result  will  not  be  increased,  it  may  be  di¬ 
minished,  by  the  formal  recapitulation.  Accordingly,  the  ancient  ora¬ 
tors  do  not  uniformly  repeat  their  leading  ideas  in  their  perorations : 
see  Cicero,  pro  Ligario  and  pro  Lege  Alanilia,  and  Demosthenes  con¬ 
tra  Midiam.  Tzschirner  has  objected  to  Reinbard’s  sermons,  because 

’  The  regressive  (analytic)  method  in  a  discourse,  is  that  which  goes  backward 
from  the  sentiment  of  the  text  to  the  considerations  which  sustain  or  illustrate  it; 
the  progressive  (synthetic)  method  is  that  which  goes  forward  from  the  proofs  or  il¬ 
lustrations  to  the  sentiment  of  the  text ;  the  apagogic,  is  that  which  proves  the  doc¬ 
trine  indirectly  by  showing  the  impossibility  or  absurdity  of  its  opposite  (reductio 
ad  absurdum,  or  ad  impossibile) ;  the  ostensive,  is  that  which  proves  the  doctrine 
directly  by  its  appropriate  arguments. 
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they  too  frequently  terminate  at  the  last  head  of  the  body  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  without  any  regular  peroration.  ' 

A  tedious  monotony,  an  abundance  of  idle,  wearisome  repetitions, 
and  of  artificial  constructions,  must  result  from  an  observance  of  the 
rule  that  every  sermon  shall  close  with  a  five-fold  application — to  in¬ 
struct,  to  refute  objections,  to  reprove  or  to  warn,  to  exhort,  and  to  con¬ 
sole.  The  old  writers  of  homiletics  [English  as  well  as  German]  in¬ 
sist  on  these  five  uses  as  essential  to  a  profitable  sermon  :  ume  didos- 
ecdius  or  dogmaticus,  elenchticm  or  polemicm,  epanorthoticus,  paedtt- 
ticuSy  paracleticiis.  They  appeal  to  2  Tim.  3: 16  and  Rom.  15:  4,  as 
if  these  passages  were  designed  to  supply  clergymen  with  homiletical 
rules.  But  why  should  a  preacher  devote  a  special  part  of  his  ser¬ 
mon  to  each  of  these  uses,  when  each  may  have  been  sufficiently  at¬ 
tended  to  in  his  previous  train  of  remark  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  he 
should  systematically  reserve  all  these  applications  for  the  close  of  his 
sermon,  and  therefore  not  insert  them  where  they  are  logically  appro¬ 
priate  ?  Shall  the  order  of  a  discourse  be  thus  invaded,  and  its  whole 
shape  distorted,  for  the  sake  of  bending  to  an  artificial  and  scholastic 
rule  ?  And  how  shall  every  subject  be  made  to  suggest,  naturally  and 
without  constraint,  these  five  uses  ?  It.  is  a  false  view  of  the  nature  of 
a  sermon,  which  induces  its  composer  to  abstain  from  all  attempts  to 
make  it  practical  until  he  reaches  the  close  of  it.  He  should  make  it 
practical  throughout,  and  as  a  whole. 

Still,  as  some  discourses  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  theoretical  pro¬ 
position  which  is  selected  as  their  theme,  these  may  properly  defer  un¬ 
til  their  close  the  most  vehement  or  melting  of  their  appeals  to  the 
heart  and  will.  The  conclusion  of  a  sermon  is  often  peculiarly  fitted 
for  delineating  the  practical  results  of  a  discussion,  and  for  applying 
it  to  various  classes  of  the  audience.  The  final  sentences  of  a  discourse 
may  very  happily  be  one  or  more  stanzas  of  a  devotional  hymn,  or 
still  more  happily  a  passage  of  sacred  writ.  This  is  the  most  worthy 
top-stone  of  the  whole  structure.  The  echo  of  the  sermon  sounds  so 
much  the  louder  and  deeper,  by  mingling  it  with  the  words  of  inspi¬ 
ration.  Frequently  this  biblical  and  even  the  lyrical  quotation  may 
be  the  finishing  words  of  a  prayer  with  which  the  discourse  closes. 
The  excitement  of  the  preacher  rises  higher  and  higher,  until  it  can 
express  itself  only  in  the  language  of  devotion.  Both  he  and  his  hear¬ 
ers  are  more  heartily  ihterested  in  concluding^  than  they  are  in  begin¬ 
ning  their  homiletical  service  with  a  prayer,  although  such  a  solemn 
address  to  God  is  an  appropriate  form  for  the  commencement  as  well 
as  for  the  termination  of  many  a  discourse.  When  this  address  is 
made  the  closing  part  of  the  sermon,  it  may  breathe  forth  the  emotions 
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which  are  naturally  excited  by  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  or 
it  may  express  the  personal  hopes  of  the  preacher  that  his  discourse 
may  be  useful.  He  should  give  especial  heed  that  it  be  animated 
with  the  spirit  and  be  clothed  in  the  language  of  supplication,  and  that 
it  do  not  retain  the  prosaic  character  of  the  sermon.  Reinhard  some¬ 
times  inserts  in  his  exordium  a  prayer  which  contains  the  division  of 
his  discourse,  and  sometimes  the  prayer  in  his  epilogue  is  a  virtual 
recapitulation  of  the  leading  ideas  which  he  has  advanced.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  other  eminent  preachers,  and  it  cannot  be  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  condemned.  The  recapitulation  may  be  expressed  in  such  emi¬ 
nently  devotional  language,  as  to  suggest  no  idea  of  a  scholastic  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  divisions  in  the  sermon.  Thus  Herder,  in  his  beautiful 
homily  on  the  raising  of  the  widow’s  only  son  from  the  dead  at  Nain, 
Luke  7:  11 — 17,  expatiates  on  the  providence  of  God  that  watches 
with  fatherly  care  over  the  destiny  of  each  individual,  distributes  and 
commingles  joy  and  sorrow  in  a  wonderful  manner  among  men,  sends 
helps  and  consolations  at  the  very  hour  when  they  are  most  needed, 
not  seldom  in  ways  entirely  unexpected,  and  most  frequently  by  means 
of  kind-hearted,  compassionate  men.  He  closes  his  discourse  with  the 
following  recapitulatory  yet  affectionate  prayer ;  “  Oh  thou  who  livest 
forever !  thou  Father  of  our  destiny,  before  whose  vision  is  stretched 
out  the  whole  picture  of  our  life  with  its  sorrow  and  its  joy ;  whose  ear 
catcheth  our  cheerful  and  our  mournful  notes ;  in  whose  heart  all  our 
emotions  resound !  With  a  wise  hand  dost  thou  distribute  joy  and 
sorrow ;  thou  troublest  and  consolest  us,  and  teachest  us  thereby  that 
we  should  comfort  others.  To  all  who  are  anxious  and  faint-hearted, 
give  thou  the  inward  assurance  that  thine  eye  seeth  them,  thy  search¬ 
ing  glance  findeth  them  out,  and  thou  hast  compassion  upon  them. 
Let  them  hear  the  voice  of  thy  Spirit  speaking  in  their  hearts,  as  none 
other  can,  and  saying  to  them.  Weep  not ! — and  teach  thou  them  to 
pray.  At  the  right  moment  send  thou  the  angel  of  consolation,  who 
shall  strengthen  and  quicken  them  with  the  cup  of  life.  Awaken  in 
men  the  noble  sentiment,  that  they  can  be  the  very  arm  of  the  Most 
High,  extending  comfort  and  good  cheer  to  the  sorrowful.  Lord !  at 
that  day  when  the  last  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  our  eyes,  when  thou 
by  thy  gentle  power  shall  raise  us  up  to  the  higher  life,  when  thine 
almighty  hand  shalt  touch  us  and  thou  shall  say,  I  am  he  who  liveth 
forever,  and  ye  shall  live  also ;  oh,  at  that  day,  for  all  the  events  which 
have  been  intertwined  with  each  other  in  our  earthly  course,  for  our 
mourning  and  our  gladness,  let  there  come  into  our  eyes  the  tears  of 
joy  which  are  the  thanks  of  the  redeemed.  Amen.” 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE. 

Letter  from  an  American  Missionary  in-China. 

You  may  perhaps  be  aware  that  the  Chinese  have  selected  from 
the  whole  number  of  the  characters  which  compose  their  written  lan¬ 
guage,  two  hundred  and  fourteen  characters,  called  by  them  “  Tsze- 
poo,”  and  by  us  radicals,  or  keys,  one  or  more  of  which  constitutes,  or 
forms  a  part  of,  every  other  character  in  the  language.  Each  of  these 
radicals  is  numbered  and  has  its  own  proper  name  and  place  in  native 
dictionaries.  In  their  dictionaries  the  Chinese  group  together  all  the 
characters  having  the  same  radicals,  and  arrange  these  groups  in  the 
same  numerical  order  with  the  radicals  themselves.  The  characters 
under  each  radical  are  also  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  strokes 
with  the  pencil  which  each  character  contains,  not  counting  its  radical. 
Thus  a  character  composed  of  a  radical  and  one  stroke  is  placed  first, 
that  which  has  two  strokes  is  placed  next,  and  so  on  in  regular  order 
till  the  whole  group  is  completed.  In  consulting  their  dictionaries, 
the  Chinese  first  look  for  the  radical  belonging  to  the  character,  whose 
name  or  meaning,  or  both,  they  wish  to  learn,  and  then  turn  to  the 
group  of  characters  arranged  under  that  radical  and  find  it  situated 
near  or  more  distant  from  the  radical,  according  to  the  number  of 
strokes  which  it  contains.  Under  this  character  thus  found,  is  placed 
another  character  of  the  same  sound,  which  is  supposed  to  be  known 
by  the  one  who  consults  the  dictionary,  and  which  gives  the  name  of 
the  character  sought.  Then  follow  other  characters  of  similar  signifi¬ 
cation  which  give  its  meaning.  This  is  the  method  of  the  Imperial 
Dictionary  of  Kanghe,  which  is  the  standard  dictionary  for  the  nation. 
In  different  parts  of  the  empire,  these  characters,  amounting  to  some 
40,000,  are  called  by  different  names,  while  their  significations  remain 
the  same  over  the  whole  empire.  Hence  has  arisen  the  great  diver¬ 
sity  of  dialects  among  the  Chinese,  while  the  same  characters  and  the 
same  books  are  used  with  equal  facility  in  every  part  of  China.  And 
here  I  would  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  difference  of  orthogra¬ 
phy  used  by  missionaries  in  their  communications,  and  in  speaking 
of  names  and  places  here,  arises  mostly  from  the  fact  that  some  use 
them  as  they  are  heard  or  spoken  in  the  lo(^  dialects,  while  others 
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conform  to  the  orthography  of  the  ISlandarin,  which  is  doubtless  the 
most  correct,  and  will  probably,  ere  long,  be  universally  adopted. 
Using  this  latter  mode,  one  in  speaking  of  this  province  would  write 
its  name  Fukien,  while  another,  using  the  orthography  of  one  of  the 
southern  counties  of  this  province,  viz.  Cheang  Chew,  would  write  it 
Hok  Keen.  So  of  most  other  names  of  men,  places,  etc.,  their  orthog* 
raphy  in  different  dialects  differs  more  or  less  from  their  orthography 
in  the  Mandarin  dialect. 

Dr.  Morrison  selected  from  the  whole  number  of  Chinese  charac* 
ters,  and  such  as  were  supposed  to  be  in  most  common  use,  about 
12,000,  arranged  them  according  to  the  radicals,  and  attached  names 
and  significations  to  them  in  English.  Dr.  Medhurst  has  done  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  thing,  though  in  a  much  less  extensive  form,  in 
respect  to  one  of  the  county  dialects  of  this  province,  viz.  Cheang 
Chew.  The  missionaries  at  Canton  have  also  furnished  an  English 
vocabulary,  and  a  chrestomatby  of  the  Canton  dialect.  Till  recently 
we  had  to  depend  upon  our  teacher  almost  exclusively  to  give  us  the 
names  of  the  characters  in  this  dialect,  but  now,  having  constructed 
a  syllabus  of  the  dialect  from  a  native  vocabulary,  and  according  to 
this  written  out  the  names  of  the  characters  contained  in  Dr.  Morri¬ 
son’s  list  in  English,  we  can,  if  we  choose,  be  more  independent  of 
them  in  this  respect.  The  native  vocabulary  above  referred  to  con¬ 
tains  a  collection  of  several  thousand  characters,  perhaps  not  less  than 
ten,  and  those  in  most  common  use  by  the  people  of  this  city,  ar¬ 
ranged  not  according  to  the  radicals,  but  according  to  the  tones  and 
the  sounds  of  this  dialect.  It  is  called  “  Pa^k  Ing,”  the  eight  sounds 
or  tones,  though  there  is  in  fact  but  seven  tones  in  use,  and  compara¬ 
tively  only  a  few  Chinese  words  represented  by  the  same  orthography 
in  English,  have  as  many  as  seven  different  tones.  In  the  Mandarin, 
only  four  tones  are  usually  spoken  of,  while  in  some  of  the  provinces 
at  least,  as  in  this  province,  each  of  the  above  four  tones  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  two,  making  in  all  eight,  but  in  dividing  one  of  the  above 
tones,  the  distinction  is  lost  and  only  one  tone  remains,  thus  making 
in  all  really  but  seven  tones.  Much  has  been  said  and  written,  and 
there  still  exists’a  great  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  tones  ;  one  class  making  them  of  the  highest  importance 
and  altogether  indispensable  in  order  to  be  understood  by  the  people, 
while  the  other  class  regard  a  knowledge  of  them  as  useful  though 
not  indispensable,  and  as  secondary  to  a  correct  and  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  character  and  idiom  of  the  language.  To  say  that  such 
men  as  Dr.  Morrison,  Dr.  Milne,  and  the  late  and  much  esteemed 
Mr.  Lowrie,  not  to  mention  others  still  living  and  equally  esteemed 
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for  their  learning  and  piety,  to  say  that  such  men  did  not  attain  a  suf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  of  the  language  of  China  to  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  nature  of  the  tones,  would  be  foolish  and  invidious  in  the 
extreme.  How  then  are  w'e  to  reconcile  such  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  subject  ?  It  may  be  done  in  the  way  hinted  at  above,  which 
is  doubtless  the  correct  way,  viz.  that  in  the  Mandarin  and  in  some 
other  dialects,  the  tones  are  far  less  important  than  in  others.  In 
the  Cheang  Chew,  Chwan  Chew,  Amoy  and  Fuh  Chow  dialects 
of  this  province,  the  tones  are  regarded  by  the  people  speaking  these 
dialects,  of  special  importance,  while  Chinamen  speaking  the  Tie 
Chew,  Canton  and  Ningpo  dialects,  seem  to  pay  but  little  regard  to 
them.  The  views  of  missionaries  on  this  subject  should  of  course  be 
conformed  to  those  of  the  people  among  whom  they  labor.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  the  same  characters  have  the  same  tones  through¬ 
out  the  empire,  how  much  soever  they  may  differ  in  orthography  in 
different  places.  This  however  is  a  mistake  ;  it  may  be  so  generally, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  universal  truth.  And  this  is  more  generally  true 
in  respect  to  some  tones  than  in  respect  to  others.  What  is  denom¬ 
inated  the  first  tone  may  perhaps  be  so  called  throughout  the  empire, 
but  the  same  cannot  (probably)  be  truly  said  of  any  one  of  the  other 
tones.  The  tones  are  classed  or  numbered  differently  in  different 
dialects,  in  respect  to  some  words,  and  not  so  in  respect  to  others.  For 
instance,  in  the  Amoy  dialect,  the  word  for  tea  is  ranged  under  the 
fifth  tone,  while  here  it  is  placed  under  the  second  tone ;  while  the 
word  for  man,  though  spelt  differently  (“gin”  at  Amoy  and  “Ing” 
here  Fuh  Chow)  is  placed  under  the  fifth  tone  in  both  dialects.  So  in 
the  Cheang  Chew  dialect,  some  words  which  are  there  placed  under  the 
eighth  tone  are,  in  the  Amoy,  found  under  the  fourth  tone,  while 
other  words  are  placed  under  the  same  tone  in  both  dialects.  There 
is  obviously  a  difference  in  the  same  tones  as  they  are  expressed  by 
persons  of  different  dialects,  but  this  difference  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  cannot  be  described  on  paper.  Tone,  according  to  Dr.  Webster, 
means  “  sound,  strength,  accent,”  but  as  here  used  in  respect  to  Chi¬ 
nese  words,  it  has  a  different  significiition,  inasmuch  as  words  of  the 
same  orthography  or  sound  have  different  tones,  and  accent  has  re¬ 
spect  to  other  syllables,  one  or  more,  of  which  the  word  is  composed, 
while  the  Chinese  language  is  mostly  monosyllabic  and  of  course 
needs  no  such  mark  as  accent,  properly  so  called.  Tone  w'hen  a{>plied 
to  Chinese  words,  has  respect  to  the  manner  of  pronouncing  monosyllabic 
words  of  the  same  orthography.  Thus  sa,  the  first  tone,  means  w  est ; 
sa,  the  second  tone,  means  to  wash,  or  bathe ;  while  sd,  the  third  tone, 
means  small,  diminutive.  These  three  tones  are  all  that  are  found 
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in  connection  with  the  word  sa,  in  this  dialect.  Some  words  have 
more  tones  connected  with  them,  and  some  have  less,  than  the  above. 
There  is,  however,  no  word  of  the  same  orthography  in  this  dialect 
which  has  more  than  five  tones  connected  with  it,  and  only  two  or 
three  which  have  as  many  as  five,  while  the  major  part  have  from 
three  to  four.  Some  idea  of  the  sounds  of  this  dialect  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  initials  and  finals  of  the  words  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  initials  are  fifteen,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  following  let¬ 
ters  of  our  alphabet,  viz.  1,  p,  k,  k’h,  t,  p’h,  t’h,  ch,  n,  s,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u, 
y,  ra,  gn,  ch’h,  h.  The  character  which  stands  for  the  preceding 
vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  possesses  much  of  the  coalescing  properties  of 
the  Aleph  of  the  Hebrew,  quiescing  with  the  vowel  sound  of  its  final 
to  which  it  is  joined.  The  final  sounds  are  thirty-three,  as  follows: 
ch’hung,  hwa,  heong,  ch’hew,  sang,  k’hae,  kah,  ping,  hwang,  koe,  sii, 
puy,  koo,  teng,  kwong,  hwuy,  sew,  giing,  hong,  che,  teung,  kaou,  kwo, 
sa,  keo,  kea,  seang,  ch’hoey,  ch’ha,  t’heeng,  keah,  wae,  keaou.  The 
mode  of  joining  these  is  to  drop  the  sound  of  the  first  letter  in  the 
final,  and  place  in  its  stead  the  sound  of  one  of  the  initials.  Thus  the 
sound  of  Neung,  in  the  colloquial  of  this  dialect,  signifies  man,  which 
sound  is  formed  hy  dropping  the  sound  of  t  in  the  final  teung,  and  add¬ 
ing  the  initial  sound  of  1,  which  forms  the  sound  leung.  The  aspi¬ 
rated  letters  of  the  finals  or  their  sounds  are  both  dropped  to  receive 
the  sounds  of  their  initials.  Thus  lae  signifies  to  come,  and  is  formed 
from  k’hae,  by  dropping  the  aspirated  sound  k’h,  and  prefixing  the 
initial  sound  1,  which  makes  lae,  and  so  of  ail  the  other  aspirated 
final  sounds  in  the  dialect.  The  Aleph  of  the  Chinese,  called  Eng  in 
this  dialect,  when  standing  alone  but  which  coalesces  with  the  vowel 
sound  of  its  final  in  composition,  follows  the  same  rules  as  the  above, 
both  in  respect  to  aspirated  and  unaspirated  finals.  For  example,  the 
sound  of  ae  signifies  to  love,  and  is  formed  from  the  sound  of  the  final 
k’hae,  by  dropping  the  k’h,  and  prefixing  the  Aleph  character  of  Eng, 
which  coalesces  with  the  remaining  vowel  sound  of  k’hae  and  be¬ 
comes  ae. 

The  initial  and  final  sounds  joined  as  above  described,  contain,  it 
is  believed,  all  of  the  sounds  in  this  dialect,  excepting  such  of  the 
fourth  and  eighth  tones  as  end  in  a  k  sound.  These  two  tones  have 
perhaps  as  large  a  number  of  words  under  them  as  any  other  two 
tones  in  the  dialect.  They  are  formed  by  changing  such  of  the  finals 
as  end  in  ng  into  the  k  sound  in  the  fourth  and  eighth  tones,  called 
also  the  upper  and  lower  entering  tones.  On  this  account  it  is  not 
difficult  for  the  ear  to  distinguish  them  from  the  othhr  tones,  but  it  is 
more  difficult  to  distinguish  them  one  from  the  other,  as  they  both 
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have  the  same  orthography  and  differ  only  in  tone,  which  is  the  man¬ 
ner  of  pronouncing  this  orthography.  Thus  hak,  in  the  first  entering 
tone  signifies  blindness,  while  hak  in  the  second  or  lower  entering  tone 
signifies  agreement,  concord,  both  being  formed  by  changing  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  final  sang  into  k,  dropping  the  sound  of  the  s  and  pre¬ 
fixing  the  initial  h,  which  forms  hak.  In  the  same  way,  all  of  the 
finals  ending  in  ng,  in  the  fourth  and  eighth  tones,  change  this  termi¬ 
nation  into  the  k  sound  and  receive  as  prefixes  any  of  the  above  fif¬ 
teen  initials,  forming  words  of  both  tones  according  to  the  dififerent 
initials  and  finals  which  enter  into  composition.  Allowing  seven 
tones  to  each  of  the  fifteen  initials,  and  multiplying  this  sum  into  the 
thirty-three  finals,  we  have  as  the  whole  number  possible  of  different 
words  in  the  dialect,  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
But  only  a  few  of  the  sounds  here  have  more  than  five  tones  connect¬ 
ed  with  them,  while  a  major  part  of  them  have  a  less  number  than 
this  in  actual  use,  so  that  in  fact  there  are  not  more  than  seventeen 
hundred  different  enunciations  in  the  dialect  including  the  tones  which 
are  words  in  Chinese. 

Another  diflSculty  which  we  meet  with  in  studying  this  language,  next 
to  the  tones,  and  in  some  respects  equal  if  not  superior  to  them,  is  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  aspirated  and  unaspirated  words 
as  spoken  by  the  people.  These  aspirates  affect  the  meaning  of 
words  as  much  as  the  tones,  so  that  words  having  the  same  tone  and 
the  same  orthography,  excepting  the  aspirate,  may  have  very  different 
significations.  Thus  hang  means  to  boast,  and  IS hang  signifies  to  see, 
both  words  belonging  to  the  third  tone.  So  chang  denotes  a  well  of 
water,  while  ch'hang  signifies  to  be  grieved,  both  words  belonging  to 
the  second  tone.  So  of  the  other  two  aspirate  initials,  p’b,  and  t’b, 
when  joined  with  the  different  finals  form  words  which  to  an  unprac¬ 
tised  ear  differ  little  or  nothing  from  the  same  words  unaspirated,  but 
which  have  a  very  different  signification  from  them.  A  single  illus¬ 
tration  will  show  the  great  importance  of  paying  special  attention  to 
the  aspirates  as  well  as  to  the  tones.  The  word  chew  signifies  spirit¬ 
uous  liquor  of  any  kind  among  the  Chinese,  and  for  the  want  of  a 
better  term  we  usually  translate  it  wine.  The  same  word  with  the 
same  tone  aspirated,  ch'hew,  means  the  hands.  The  Chinese  denote 
eating  and  drinking  by  one  and  the  same  word,  pronounced  sedh,  in 
this  dialect.  Now  suppose  a  missionary  without  having  given  much, 
if  any,  attention  to  the  aspirates,  should  attempt  to  warn  the  people 
against  drunkenness  as  well  as  against  other  vices  so  common  among 
the  heathen.  He  would  probably  be  quite  as  likely  to  exhort  them 
to  beware  of  drinking  ch'cheWy  their  hands,  as  chewj  wine  !  A  mis- 
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sionary  after  studying  tlie  Chinese  language  for  some  three  years  or 
more,  was  once  visiting  a  bereaved  family  of  children  who  had  only 
a  day  or  two  before  lost  their  father.  After  attempting  to  console 
their  grief  by  talking  with  them  in  a  very  friendly  manner  a  short 
time,  he  wished  to  inquire  of  them  if  the  remains  of  their  father  had 
been  interred,  but  mistaking  the  tone,  he  asked  them  if  they  had  killed 
their  father!  These  instances  of  course  speak  for  themselves. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  great  deside¬ 
ratum  to  one  studying  Chinese  to  know  what  and  how  many  of  the 
40,000  different  characters  which  it  contains,  are  specialty  important 
for  him  to  learn  in  order  to  acquire  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  This  is  strikingly  true  in  respect  to  the  different  dialects. 
Dr.  Morrison’s  list  of  characters,  which  he  supposed  and  which  doubt¬ 
less  are,  as  a  whole,  the  most  important  and  in  most  common  use, 
contains  about  twelve  thousand  principal  forms.  Should  a  foreigner 
attempt  to  select  the  same  number  of  words  from  the  60,000  different 
words  composing  the  English  language,  he  would  probably  include 
some  which  we  should  leave  out  as  of  but  little  importance,  and  leave 
out  others  which  we  should  have  retained  as  being  more  important. 
Whether  this  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  “  Pack  Ing”  of  this  dialect 
or  not,  or  how  far  it  may  be  true  of  it,  I  will  not  attempt  to  affirm. 
This  much,  however,  is  true,  that  this  vocabulary  does  contain  a  very 
considerable  number  of  characters  which  are  not  found  in  the  above 


list ;  while  that  list  contains  many  others  which  are  not  met  with  in 
the  “  Pafek  Ing.”  This  vocabulary  is  arranged  according  to  the  ini¬ 
tials  and  finals,  with  their  respective  tones  quite  accurately  marked, 
as  explained  above.  It  was  by  the  aid  and  according  to  this,  that  a 
syllabus  of  this  dialect  was  formed.  I  commenced  translating  this  vo¬ 
cabulary  the  next  day  after  Christmas,  and  have  now  translated  about 
one  fourth  of  it,  having  filled  three  sides  of  some  twenty-eight  sheets 
of  common  letter  paper.  In  doing  this,  I  have  supposed  that  I  was 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  tones,  idiom,  and  other  peculiarities  of 
this  dialect  much  faster  than  I  could,  for  the  present,  in  any  other  way. 
I  hope  to  be  able  before  many  months,  to  commence,  at  least,  one 
day  school  for  Chinese  boys,  and  to  engage  more  directly  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  gospel  to  this  people.  My  views  respecting  the  feasibility  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  dialect  compared  with  the  labor  of  gain¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  Cheang  Chew,  or  of  the  Amoy  dialect,  are  the 
same  that  they  were  when  I  last  wrote  you  on  this  subject.  When  we 
shall  have  here  the  same  helps  in  studying  this  dialect,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  experience  which  are  to  be  found  in  studying  those  dialects, 
I  have  no  question  but  that  one  may  learn  the  language  of  this  people 
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quite  as  soon  and  quite  as  easily,  as  he  could  do  that  of  the  people  of 
Amoy  or  of  Cheang  Chew.  I  have  now  before  me  the  native  vocabu¬ 
laries  of  those  two  dialects,  arranged,  like  the  “  Paek  Ing”  of  this, 
according  to  the  initials  and  flnals  under  their  respective  tones.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  vocabularies,  the  Amoy  dialect  has  twenty-one  classes 

sounds  or  words,  which  have  cdl  of  the  seven  tones,  the  Cheang  Chew 
has  eight,  while  the  dialect  of  this  people  has  but  four  classes  of  such 
enunciations  having  all  of  the  seven  tones  under  them.  If,  therefore, 
the  multiplicity  of  tones  in  connection  with  the  same  enunciations  in¬ 
crease  the  difficulty  of  learning  Chinese,  the  Amoy  dialect  is  the  most 
difficult  of  the  three,  whilst  this  dialect  is  the  least  difficult.  The  as¬ 
pirated  initials  are  the  same  in  the  three  dialects.  In  respect  to  the 
nasals  of  this  dialect,  I  cannot  speak  with  confidence  though  1  am  well 
aware  that  they  are  difierent,  and  perhaps  more  difficult  to  learn  than 
those  of  the  dialects  just  named.  One  reason  for  thus  making  the 
above  remarks  by  way  of  comparison,  is  the  fact  that  the  dialect  of  this 
place  has  been  represented  both  here  in  China  and  in  America,  as 
being  one  peculiarly  dijffwult  to  learn,  and  which  has,  I  fear,  deterred 
some  from  coming  here  who  ought  to  have  come,  and  which  will  still 
be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  others  coming,  till  the  true  state  of  the 
case  is  more  fully  known.  If,  however,  any  Christian  scholar  wishes 
to  be  extensively  useful  as  a  missionary  to  the  Chinese,  I  know  of  no 
field  more  inviting  or  promising  greater  results  to  bis  effort  than  this, 
whether  we  regard  the  acquisition  of  the  dialect,  or  the  immense 
masses  of  comparatively  intelligent  heathen  to  whom  he  may  make 
known  something  of  the  gospel. 

An  inquiry  is  sometimes  made  respecting  the  importance  of  a  mu¬ 
sical  ear  in  learning  Chinese.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the  tones 
and  of  the  aspirates  of  this  language,  it  would  seem  that  a  quick  and 
m  accurate  ear  for  sounds  in  general,  with  good  vocal  organs,  are  far 
better  qualifications  for  this  work  than  a  musical  ear  simply,  as  that 
phrase  is  generally  understood.  It  is  not  tune  or  harmony,  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  to  which  we  are  here  obliged  to  bend  our  ears  to  drink  in 
the  sounds  of  this  people  ;  but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  give  them  to 
short  monosyllalnc  enunciations,  thrown  out  without  rule  or  system,  in 
respect  to  time  and  measure,  being  but  little  affected  by  those  which 
go  before  or  those  which  follow  after,  and  “always  retaining  their  pecu¬ 
liar  place,  whether  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  sentence,  when  inter¬ 
rogating  or  affirming, — ^in  angry  or  in  soothing  words, — when  speak¬ 
ing  aloud  or  when  whispering ; — they  remain  ever  the  same.”  Hence 
as  soon  as  these  different  enunciations  are  clearly  apprehended  by  the 
ear,  it  becomes  an  effort  of  the  memory  to  retain  them,  and  of  the  vof 
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cal  organs  to  imitate  them.  But  these  exercises  of  the  memory  and 
of  the  vocal  organs  surely  are  not  necessarily  the  exclusive  property 
of  a  musical  ear.  Let  me  not  be  understood  as  wishing  in  the  least 
degree  to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  most  precious  gift  of  God  to  his 
fallen  creatures.  Nothing  is  more  distant  from  the  most  ardent  de¬ 
sires  of  my  heart.  I  would  that  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam  not 
only  possessed  it,  but  that  they  were  disposed  to  employ  it  in  one  uni¬ 
versal  song  of  high  praises  to  their  Creator  and  Redeemer !  All  I  wish 
is  to  meet  an  objection,  which  1  fear  is  too  common  with  some,  and  one 
which  may  perhaps  be  now  preventing  them  from  doing  their  duty  to  the 
millions  of  China.  It  is  something  like  this  :  “  I  have  not  a  musical  ear, 
and  therefore  1  ought  not  to  think  of  becoming  a  missionary  to  the 
Chinese,  on  account  of  the  tones  and  other  dilficulties  of  their  lan¬ 
guage.”  That  there  are  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  studying 
Chinese  is  not  denied  ;  but  the  doctrine  that  none  should  attempt  the 
study  of  it  with  the  hope  of  success,  except  such  as  have  a  musical  ear, 
that  is,  such  persons  as  have  a  fondness  for  music  and  can  sing,  is 
altogether  without  foundation  and  unworthy  of  belief.  It  contradicts 
facts  and  universal  experience.  Probably  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of 
the  Chinese  knows  anything  about  music  or  has  anything  like  a  mu¬ 
sical  ear,  as  we  use  these  terms.  And  yet  these  tens  of  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  learn  to  speak  their  own  language  and 
speak  it  well  without  such  aids.  This  has  been  the  case  with  millions 
of  this  people  for  centuries,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  the  case 
with  millions  more  of  them  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Children  of  for¬ 
eigners  born  here,  at  a  very  early  age,  learn  to  speak  this  language 
with  as  much  ease  and  correctness  as  they  do  their  own  mother  tongue. 

Again,  the  Chinese  not  only  know  nothing  or  next  to  nothing 
about  tune  or  melody,  but  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  learn  to  sing 
without  making  the  most  egregious  mistakes  and  discords,  while  they 
are  ignorant  of  such  mistakes  themselves.  A  pious  and  devoted  fe¬ 
male  missionary  to  the  Chinese,  now  we  trust  in  heaven,  on  hearing, 
as  she  expressed  it,  “  a  most  unearthly  noise  in  the  chapel,”  ran  in 
with  much  haste,  supposing  that  several  Chinamen  must  be  engaged 
in  a  quarrel,  when  behold,  she  found  them  engaged  in  singing  at  even¬ 
ing  prayers !  Such  facts  show  that  our  tune  and  the  Chinese  tone, 
necessarily,  have  very  little  connection  with  each  other,  and  that  the 
knowledge  and  the  practice  of  the  latter  on  the  part  of  Chinamen  does 
not  necessarily  lead  them  to  an  easy  apprehension  and  use  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  So  a  musical  ear,  that  is  a  knowledge  and  practice  of  tune,  on 
our  part,  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  an  easy  apprehension  and  a  cor¬ 
rect  use  of  the  Chinese  tones.  Missionaries  to  the  Chinese  hare 
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studied  their  language  for  years,  who  possessed  something  of  a  mu¬ 
sical  ear,  but  who  were  not  by  this  means  simply,  led  to  appreciate  or 
to  understand  the  tones,  while  others  who  lay  no  claim  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  musical  ear,  have  been  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of 
them  in  some  other  way,  and  have  obtained  a  correct  knowledge  of 
them  and  an  ability  to  express  them  with  ease  and  accuracy.  One  of 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  importance  of  the  tones,  who  is 
now  we  believe  in  heaven,  after  studying  Chinese  for  years,  had  his 
attention  turned  to  the  subject  while  attempting  to  preach  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Chinamen  in  a  bazar,  by  one  of  them  who  very  pleasantly  told 
him  that  he  understood  what  the  teacher  wished  to  say,  though  he  did 
not  use  the  right  tones  to  express  such  ideas. 

In  the  above  remarks,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  a 
musical  ear  is  of  no  importance  in  studying  Chinese  ;  for,  other  things 
being  equal,  1  do  believe  that  it  may  be  useful  in  studying  any  lan¬ 
guage.  What  I  wish  to  affirm  is  that  a  musical  ear,  technically  so 
called,  is  far  from  being  indispensable  to  a  missionary  to  the  Chinese, 
and  that  one  possessing  a  quick  and  accurate  ear  for  sounds  in  general, 
with  good  vocal  organs,  may  hope  to  be  as  extensively  useful  to  the 
Chinese,  so  far  as  a  knowledge  and  use  of  their  language  simply  is 
concerned,  as  one  who  possesses  the  highest  musical  powers.  To  be 
able  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  the  language  of  these  idolaters  and 
to  teach  them  to  do  the  same,  will  of  course  add  much  to  a  missiona¬ 
ry’s  usefulness  among  them.  I  hope  and  pray  therefore  that  the 
time  may  come,  when  every  missionary  candidate  will  earnestly  seek 
after  and  sedulously  cultivate  this  most  precious  gift,  and  when  no  one 
will  think  to  excuse  himself  from  entering  China  or  any  other  mis¬ 
sionary  field  simply  because  he  does  not  possess  this  additional  talent 
for  usefulness. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTES  ON  BIBLICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  E.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  Professor  at  New  York. 

I.  Notes  on  the  Route  from  Beirut  to  Damascus. 

Notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  travellers  who  have  passed 
between  these  two  cities,  no  one  seems  as  yet  to  have  marked  the  dif* 
ferent  points  with  such  accuracy,  as  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  a 
good  map  of  the  route.  Several  villages  and  some  streams  are  not 
found  at  all  in  the  maps ;  and  those  which  are  given  are  not  always  in 
the  right  place.  These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the  BQka’a  and 
Anti-Lebanon. 

A  recent  letter  from  the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Thomson  of  Beirut,  dated 
Aug.  3,  1848,  contains  an  account  of  a  journey  made  by  him  to  Da¬ 
mascus  in  April  last ;  and  affords  new  and  important  information  in 
respect  to  the  features  of  the  country,  and  the  remains  of  antiquity 
along  the  route.  I  subjoin  copious  extracts. 

The  Bokff a.  'Anjar.  Mr.  Thomson  left  Beirut  April  12th;  and 
passing  over  Lebanon,  slept  at  its  eastern  base  on  the  green  margin 
of  the  beautiful  Baka’a.  The  next  morning,  April  13th,  he  reached 
el-Merj  in  an  hour  and  a  half ;  a  miserable  Moslem  village  with  a  large 
and  filthy  khan.  Ten  minutes  beyond  el-Merj  the  Litany  is  crossed  on 
a  low  bridge  of  three  arches ;  the  water  is  deep  and  of  a  clayey  color. 
“  In  forty  minutes  more,”  he  says,  “  I  crossed  the  large  branch  of  the 
Litany  that  comes  from  ’Anjar,  on  the  bridge  called  Dar  Zeinun. 
Thus  far  I  had  not  varied  a  hair-breadth  from  the  regular  road  to  Da¬ 
mascus  ;  but  from  this  bridge  I  turned  to  the  left  up  the  stream ;  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  reached  the  fountain  called  Birket  'Anjar^  at  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  mountain.  This  is  an  immense  fountain,  throwing 
out  the  entire  river  which  we  had  crossed  at  the  bridge  Dar  Zeinun, 
too  deep  to  be  forded.  It  is  also  a  remitting  fountain  of  a  very  pecu¬ 
liar  kind.  There  is  at  all  times  a  large  stream  boiling  up  from  the 
deep  Urkeh ;  but  at  irregular  periods  there  is  a  sudden  and  great  in¬ 
crease  of  water ;  sometimes  only  once  a  day ;  while  at  other  times  the 
increase  occurs  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  times  a  day.  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  known  order  in  which  these  irregular  fiowings  occur. 
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Sometimes  they  are  comparatively  small  in  quantity ;  at  others,  the 
amount  of  water  is  prodigious,  threatening  to  sweep  away  the  half- 
dozen  mills  that  are  built  around  the  fountain.  There  had  been  a 
large  overflowing  just  before  I  got  there,  abundant  evidence  of  which 
was  everywhere  to  be  seen. 

“  Perhaps  the  following  may  be  a  probable  explanation  of  these 
phenomena.  All  the  strata  of  Anti-Lebanon  dip  into  the  Buka'a  at 
an  angle  varying  from  20®  to  45°.  This  fountain  boils  up  in  a  deep 
pool,  several  rods  in  circumference ;  and  not  more  than  ten  feet  dis¬ 
tant  from  where  the  strata  dip  under  the  plain.  Out  of  this  Mrkeh 
there  flows,  at  all  times,  a  regular  river.  Not  improbably  there  must 
be  a  number  of  pools  or  reservoirs  of  water  in  the  mountain  above, 
communicating  on  the  syphon  principle  with  this  fountain.  These  fill 
at  different  times ;  and  when  they  discharge  their  waters  separately 
into  the  stream,  there  are  many  overflowings,  and  these  not  large. 
But  it  occasionally  happens,  that  a  number  of  these  reservoirs  dis¬ 
charge  at  once ;  and  then  the  quantity  is  indefinitely  increased ;  and 
the  number  of  overflowings  is  for  that  day  proportionally  smaller. 

“  The  hirkeh  was  anciently  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  of  large 
and  smoothly  hewn  stones ;  apparently  in  order  to  raise  the  water  so 
as  to  be  carried  across  the  plain  to  the  city  of  ’Anjar ;  the  walls  of 
which  are  still  standing  about  ten  minutes  south-west  of  the  fountain. 
The  wall  encloses  an  oblong  square,  about  one  mile  in  circuit.  It 
had  four  gates  and  thirty-two  towers ;  and  is  about  ten  feet  thick. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  outside  of  the  walls.  This  ’Anjar 
(’Ain  el-Jurr)  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  (p.  20,  ed.  Koehler) ;  who 
also  speaks  of  its  “  great  ruins  of  stones.”  Tradition  says  its  very  an¬ 
cient  name  was  ’Ain  Kabut ;  and  represents  it  as  once  a  famous  city.* 
I  found  also,  in  the  quarry  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  large  columns 
which  had  never  been  removed ;  most  of  them  left  in  an  unfinished 
state, — by  whom  ?  I  am  surprised  that  so  few  travellers  have  visited 
this  singular  place ;  since  it  lies  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  to  the 
east  of  the  regular  road  to  Damascus,  and  is  by  far  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  object  on  the  whole  route.” 

The  'Anjar  here  described,  is  a  different  place  from  the  modem 
Mejdel  'Anjar,  which  lies  at  some  distance  towards  the  south-w’est. 
That  these  ruins  and  quarried  columns  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient 
city,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  jn  respect  to  its  ancient  name,  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  appellations,  ’Anjar,  ’Ain  el-Jurr,  or  ’Ain  Kabut,  affords  us 
any  clue.  On  p.  90,  91,  of  the  present  volume  of  this  work,  (Feb. 
1848,)  I  have  collected  the  ancient  data,  which  go  to  show  that  the 


*  Comp,  also  Burckhardt’s  Syria,  4to.  p.  8. 
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city  of  Chalcis,  the  seat  for  a  time  of  Agrippa’s  dominion,  was  situated 
in  the  Buka’a,  probably  either  at  Zahleh  or  'Anjar.  Later  inforroa* 
tion  leads  to  the  belief  that  no  remains  of  antiquity  exist  at  Zahleh; 
while  at  ’Anjar,  they  are  of  great  extent  and  importance.  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  regard  the  ruins  at  ’Anjar  as  being  in  all  probability 
those  of  ancient  Chalcis. 

Ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon.  “  Following  the  base  of  the  mountain 
southward,  we  came  in  twenty-five  minutes  to  the  mouth  of  Wady 
’Anjar.  It  is  narrow,  with  high  ramparts  on  each  side ;  the  strata  all 
dipping  west.  In  ten  minutes  the  Wady  forks ;  and  we  took  the 
branch  leading  up  north-east  intending  to  go  directly  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  to  Zebedany.  We  wound  gradually  up  this  valley  for  two  hours; 
when  we  passed  over  the  water-shed  into  Wady  Madar,  up  which  we 
rode  for  two  hours  more.  The  water  of  this  valley  flows  south  into 
Wady  el-Kurn,  and  so  into  the  Barada.  The  rock  is  everywhere 
limestone,  covered  with  bushes,  but  everywhere  desert.  We  passed 
not  a  house ;  met  not  a  man.  There  is,  however,  a  little  cultivation 
in  some  parts. 

“  At  the  head  of  Wady  Madar  is  the  pass  called  'Ahabet  el-Khokh. 
From  this  lofty  point  there  is  perhaps  the  very  finest  prospect  in  Sy¬ 
ria.  Lebanon,  from  Jebel  ’Akkar  to  its  southern  end  beyond  Sidon, 
is  beautifully  developed.  All  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  south,  east,  and  north, 
covered  with  snow,  is  astonishingly  distinct.  The  whole  of  northern 
Syria,  too,  far  beyond  Hamah,  is  spread  out  like  a  map, — dim,  faded, 
worn,  to  be  sure,  but  vast,  gloomy,  mysterious.  While  directly  under 
our  feet,  at  a  vast  depth,  sleeps  the  lovely  Zebedany,  and  its  more 
lovely  Buka’a  south  of  it.  We  were  taken  wholly  by  surprise ;  and 
rubbed  our  eyes  to  be  convinced  we  were  not  the  dupes  of  enchant¬ 
ment. 

“  We  had  been  for  some  time  winding  up  among  snowbanks ;  and  the 
road  over  the  pass  was  now  blotfked  up  by  a  vast  mound  of  snow,  which 
our  horses  refused  to  scale.  So  sending  them  round  by  a  different  path, 
we  walked  down  the  mountain  through  wild  gorges  choked  up  with 
snow.  It  took  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  reach  the  village ;  although 
from  the  top  it  appeared  as  if  one  might  toss  a  stone  into  it.  I  shall 
not  be  tempted  into  a  description  of  the  orchards,  gardens,  fields,  and 
plains  of,  in,  and  around  Zebedany.  They  are  the  neatest  and  best 
kept  in  Syria ;  not  excepting  those  of  Damascus.” 

From  Zebedany  to  Damascus,  April  \\th.  “  The  beautiful  basin 

of  Zebedany  was  doubtless  once  a  lake  ;  which  in  long  ages  of  patient 
attrition  has  worn  its  own  deep  drain,  now  called  Wady  Barada. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  basin,  about  four  miles  south  of  Zebedany, 
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is  an  old  ruined  village  called  Haush  Barada ;  and  there  rises  at  once 
the  river  Barada.  Meandering  through  the  plain  in  a  direction  south 
of  east  for  four  or  five  miles,  it  slips  in  among  the  mountains  at  et> 
Tekiyeh ;  and,  a  short  distance  below  the  bridge,  leaps  down  a  bold 
cataract,  and  begins  a  furious  struggle  with  the  wild  mountain  gorges 
of  the  Wady.  Nor  does  it  rest  one  moment,  until  it  glides  softly  into 
the  green  suburbs  of  Damascus.  Nobody  has  done  this  magnificent 
gorge  justice,  either  by  pen  or  pencil.  The  lower  bridge,  near  which 
are  the  inscriptions  that  you  have  published,'  is  just  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes  from  the  head  of  the  gorge. 

“  The  small  village  es-Suk  is  fifteen  minutes  below  the  same  bridge. 
To  el-Huseiniyeh  is  twenty  minutes  further ;  and  at  ten  minutes  more 
is  Deir  Kanon,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  Grecian  temple,  as  I  suppose, 
and  a  singular  mound  dividing  the  bed  of  the  river.  Twenty-five 
minutes  from  this  place  is  el-Kefr,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
town ;  there  are  many  columns,  one  of  which  has  on  it  a  Greek  in¬ 
scription  much  defaced.  Here  the  ordinary  road  quits  the  river,  and 
passes  across  the  country  direct  for  Damascus  ;  leaving  the  stream  to 
break  its  way  through  the  eastern  ridge  of  mountains.^  Following  the 
river,  which  here  flows  nearly  east,  I  came  in  ten  minutes  to  Kefr  ez- 
Zeit,  where  I  crossed  to  the  northern  side  of  the  stream ;  and  after 
passing  Deir  Mukurrin,  reached  el-Fijeh  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes. 
The  precipices  rise  nearly  perpendicularly  on  each  side,  six  or  eight 
hundred  feet ;  and  the  scenery  is  magnificent.  The  fountain  of  el- 
Fijeh  bursts  out  at  a  single  aperture  in  the  rock  with  irresistible  vio¬ 
lence;  and  at  the  distance  of  120  paces  enters,  overwhelms,  and  swal¬ 
lows  up  the  Barada.  At  this  one  aperture  issues  a  river  several  times 
larger  than  the  Barada, — an  unfordable  stream,  whose  entire  course  is 
only  120  paces!  Over  the  fountain  are  heavy  buildings  of  a  very  an¬ 
tique  appearance.3  They  may  have  been  there,  for  aught  I  know, 
when  Eliezer  of  Damascus  was  Abraham’s  servant.  A  stately  grove 
adorns  and  shelters  this  noble  fountain.  There  are  no  inscriptions, 
nor  any  other  ancient  remains  in  the  neighborhood. 

“  Thirty-five  minutes  below  el-Fijeh  is  Bessima,  where  the  river 
turns  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  Damascus.  Here  commences  a 
grand  Tunnel  under  the  eastern  mountain.  It  is  high  enough  for  a 
man  to  walk  erect.  Mr.  Wood,  the  British  consul  at  Damascus,  fol¬ 
lowed  it  a  long  way  under  ground ;  and  subsequently  traced  it,  after 

‘  Inscriptions  marking  the  site  of  ancient  Ahila;  see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1848, 
p.  87  sq. 

*  See  a  description  of  the  ridges  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Anti-Lebanon,  on  p.  80 
of  the  present  volume. 

®  See  Pococke,  Vol.  II.  p.  135,  and  PI.  22. 
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it  reaches  the  eastern  plain,  for  nine  hours  across  the  desert  towards 
Palmyra ;  he  also  informs  me  that  it  is  again  seen  not  far  from  that 
city.  He  is  persuaded,  that  the  w  ater  of  el-Fijeh  was  conveyed  by 
this  tunnel  and  aqueduct  to  Palmyra ;  and  ascribes  this  splendid  work 
to  Zenobia.  He  found  at  el-Fijeh  a  tradition,  that  this  was  the  work 
of  el-Bint  es-Sultdn  (the  daughter  of  the  Sultan),  who  reigned  at  Pal¬ 
myra.  i  ' 

“  As  there  is  no  space  for  a  path  along  the  river,  the  road  turns  up 
an  opening  in  the  eastern  cliffs  at  Bessima ;  and  then  stretches  over  a 
high  barren  plain  for  several  hours,  when  you  again  come  to  the  river 
at  Dummar,  near  Salahiyeh.  From  el-Fijeh  to  Damascus  is  4^  or  6 
hours.  The  immense  olitfs  above  Bessima  are  entirely  composed  of 
small  water-polished  pebbles  and  gravel.  When,  how',  and  by  what 
water  was  this  infinite  amount  of  pebbles  and  gravel  worn  and  polished? 
How  w  as  it  piled  up  into  these  cliffs  of  conglomerate,  several  huudred 
feet  thick  ?  These  are  questions  wdiich  require  for  their  solution  con¬ 
ditions  and  data,  which  confound  the  science  of  numbers,  and  stagger 
the  boldest  imagination. 

“  I  reached  Damascus  just  at  night-fall ;  and  found  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  and  pleasant  home  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Paulding.  I  may  in 
some  future  letter  mention  a  few  things  seen  in  this  great  city,  which 
to  me  at  least  were  new. 

“  On  my  return  I  traced  the  second  river  of  Damascus  [the  A'waj\ 
probably  the  ancient  Pharparj  to  its  different  sources  at  Menbej  and 
Beit  Jenn,  near  the  southern  end  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.  I  afterwards 
climbed  over  the  mountain,  and  down  by  the  lake  Phiala  to  Banias; 
and  thence  through  the  HCdeh  and  Merj  ’Ayun,  by  Kul’at  esh-Slmkif, 
to  Sidon  and  Beirut.  All  this  w'as  a  hard  ride  of  four  days ;  which 
may  possibly  furnish  matter  for  another  letter.” 

Yours,  ever  truly, 

W.  M.  Thomson. 

II.  The  Dead  Sea  Expedition. 

In  a  note  introducing  an  Article  in  the  last  number  of  this  work, 
(p.  397,)  I  have  referred  to  the  expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea,  proposed 
and  undertaken  by  Lieut.  Lynch  with  the  permission  of  the  Naval 
Department  at  Washington.  It  was  the  wish  of  that  officer,  to  carry 
out  his  plans  in  a  silent  and  unobtrusive  manner;  and  up  to  that  pe¬ 
riod  no  official  information  had  been  given  to  the  public  as  to  the  pro- 


*  Compare  Pocockc,  Vol.  II.  p.  136, 137. 
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gress  of  the  expedition.  Since  that,  time,  however*  an  article  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  tlie  Soutl>ern  Literary  Intelligencer  for  Sept.  1848,  from  the 
pen  of  Lieut.  Maury  of  the  National  Observatory,  communicating 
gome  of  the  main  results  of  the  expedition,  and  giving  also  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  Lieut.  Lynch  to  the  Department.  I  subjoin  here 
the  more  important  facts,  with  an  occasional  remark. 

The  party  set  sail  from  New  York  about  the  middle  of  November, 
1847 ;  with  the  hope  and  purpose  of  reaching  Beirut  early  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  But  the  necessity  of  visiting  Constantinople,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  requisite  authority  from  the  Turkish  government,  and  various 
other  hindrances,  delayed  their  arrival  on  the  Syrian  coast  until  late 
in  March.  It  was  unfortunate,  that  in  this  way  at  least  one  fourth 
part  of  the  best  season  of  the  year  was  lost. 

Tw'o  metal  boats,  one  of  iron  and  the  other  of  copper,  were  trans¬ 
ported  with  great  labor  from  Haifa  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  On  the 
8th  of  April,  the  boats,  ‘  each  with  the  American  ensign  flying,  were 
afloat  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee.*  A  wooden  boat,  the  only  one  on  all 
the  lake,  and  used  only  for  bringing  wood  from  the  eastern  shore,  was 
purchased  for  twenty-one  dollars,  to  aid  in  the  transportation  down  the 
Jordan.  See  Bibl.  Res.  in  Pal.  III.  p.  262. 

It  was  thought,  that  now  the  difficulties  of  the  route  were  at  an  end. 
But,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  Jordan  proved  more  winding  than 
even  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  rapids  very  frequent  and  sometimes  of 
irresistible  velocity.  Boats  of  no  other  material  of  construction  could 
have  stood  the  voyage.  The  wooden  boat,  just  purchased,  sunk  and 
was  abandoned  on  the  second  day.  So  great  were  the  difficulties  that 
in  two  days  they  accomplished  but  tw’elve  miles ;  and  not  until  the  18th 
of  May,  did  they  reach  the  bathing-place  of  the  pilgrims  opposite  Jeri¬ 
cho.  “  The  Jordan,”  writes  Lieut.  L.  “  although  rapid  and  impetuous, 
is  graceful  in  its  windings,  and  fringed  with  luxuriance  ;  while  its  wa¬ 
ters  are  sweet,  clear,  cool,  and  refreshing.” 

Tlie  phenomenon  of  the  supposed  unusual  fall  of  the  Jordan  be¬ 
tween  the  two  lakes  (16.4  feet  in  each  mile),  is  accounted  for  in  the 
opinion  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Jordan.  In 
this  distance  of  about  sixty  geographical  miles,  the  river  winds  along 
through  a  course  of  about  two  hundred  miles.  '  Within  that  distance 
the  party  plunged  down  no  less  than  twenty-seven  threatening  rapids, 
besides  many  others  of  less  descent.  Taking  into  view  the  windings 
of  the  Jordan,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  an  average  fall  of  only  about 
six  feet  in  each  mile,  instead  of  16.4  feet;  and  for  this  rate  of  descent 
the  numerous  rapids,  now  first  brought  to  our  knowledge,  amply  ac¬ 
count. 

VoL.  V.  No.  20. 
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The  question  may  here  arise,  whether  this  tortuousness  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan  is  understood  to  extend  quite  to  the  Dead  Sea,  or  is  limited  to 
the  more  northern  portion.  The  writer  of  these  lines,  and  also  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  travellers,  have  scrutinized  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
from  the  mountains  back  of  Jericho ;  where  the  valley  and  the  course 
of  the  river  lie  spread  out  like  a  map  before  the  spectator  as  far  as  to 
KUrn  es-Surtubeh,  some  twenty  miles  above  the  Dead  Sea;  and  it 
probably  has  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  regard  the  Jordan  in  this 
part  of  its  course  as  a  winding  stream,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
Those  also  who  have  traversed  this  part  of  the  valley,  with  the  river 
in  sight,  have  not  regarded  it  as  here  tortuous.  Its  windings,  if  they 
exist  to  any  great  extent  in  this  part,  must  apparently  be  confined 
within,  and  concealed  by,  the  narrow  strip  of  trees  and  verdure  along 
its  banks. 

As  the  party  approached  the  Dead  Sea,  they  perceived  a  foetid 
odor ;  but  this  was  traced  to  two  streamlets  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur.  The  Dead  Sea,  however,  soon  burst  upon  their  view,  into 
which  the  little  boats  bounded  with  a  north-west  gale. 

The  water  of  the  river  was  sweet  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
its  mouth.  The  waters  of  the  sea  were  devoid  of  smell ;  but  they 
were  bitter,  salt,  and  nauseous. 

“As  we  rounded  to  the  westward,”  writes  Lieut.  Lynch,  “the  agi¬ 
tated  sea  presented  a  sheet  of  foaming  brine.  The  spray,  separating 
as  it  fell,  left  incrustations  of  salt  upon  our  faces  and  clothes ;  and 
while  it  caused  a  pricking  sensation  w  herever  it  touched  the  skin,  was 
above  all  ex9eedingly  painful  to  the  eyes. 

“  The  boats,  heavily  laden,  struggled  sluggishly  at  first,  but  when 
the  wind  freshened  to  a  gale,  it  seemed  as  if  the  bows,  so  dense  was 
the  water,  were  encountering  the  sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  opposing  waves  of  an  angry  sea. 

“  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  were  driven  far  to 
leeward,  and  I  was  compelled  to  bear  away  for  the  shore.  When  we 
were  near  to  it,  and  while  I  was  weighing  the  practicability  of  landing 
the  boats  through  the  surf,  the  wind  suddenly  ceased  and  with  it  the 
sea  rapidly  fell,  the  ponderous  quality  of  the  water  causing  it  to  settle 
as  soon  as  the  agitating  power  had  ceased  to  act.  Within  five  min¬ 
utes  there  was  a  perfect  calm,  and  the  sea  was  unmoved  even  by  un¬ 
dulation.  At  8  F.  M.,  weary  and  exhausted,  we  reached  a  place  of 
rendezvous  upon  the  north-west  shore.” 

The  three  succeeding  days  were  devoted  to  sounding.  They  after¬ 
wards  proceeded  southwards,  making  topographical  sketches  as  they 
went,  and  touching  at  the  copious  stream  which  descends  from  the  hot 
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springs,  as  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mojib,  the  ancient  Amon.  They 
approached  by  degrees  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea,  which  at 
length  proved  so  shallow,  that  they  could  proceed  no  further.  Half 
a  mile  from  the  southern  shore  they  found  but  six  inches  of  water, 
bordered  by  an  extensive  marsh.  The  present  writer  also  once  at¬ 
tempted  to  bathe  in  this  part  of  the  sea,  nearly  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  salt  mountain  Usdum.  The  bottom  was  here  of  sand,  and  the 
water  so  shallow,  that  after  wading  out  some  twenty  rods,  it  reached 
little  more  than  half  way  to  the  knee. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  in  addition 
to  those  above  given,  present  the  main  results  of  their  examination 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

“  We  have,”  says  he,  “  elicited  several  facts  of  interest  to  the  man 
of  science  and  the  Christian. 

“  The  bottom  of  the  northern  half  of  this  sea  is  almost  an  entire 
plain.  Its  meridional  lines  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  scarce  vary 
in  depth.  The  deepest  soundings  thus  far  are  188  fathoms,  or  1128 
feet.  Near  the  shore,  the  bottom  is  generally  an  incrustation  of  salt ; 
but  the  intermediate  one  is  soft  mud  with  many  rectangular  chrystals, 
mostly  cubes,  of  pure  salt.  At  one  time  Stellwagen’s  lead  brought 
up  nothing  but  chrystals. 

“  The  southern  half  of  the  sea  is  as  shallow  as  the  northern  one  is 
deep,  and  for  about  one-fourth  of  its  entire  length  the  depth  does  not 
exceed  three  fathoms,  or  18  feet.  Its  southern  bed  has  presented 
no  chrystals,  but  the  shores  are  lined  with  incrustations  of  salt,  and 
when  we  landed  at  Usdum,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  our  footprints 
were  coated  with  chrystallization.” 

Here  then  is  the  singular  fact,  “  that  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea 
forms  two  submerged  plains,  an  elevated  and*  a  depressed  one.  The 
first,  its  southern  part,  of  slimy  mud  covered  by  a  shallow  bay ;  the 
last,  its  northern  and  largest  portion,  of  mud  and  incrustations  and 
rectangular  chrystals  of  salt,  at  a  great  depth,  with  a  narrow  ravine 
running  through  it,  corresponding  with  the  bed  of  the  river  Jordan  at 
one  extremity  and  the  Wady  el-Jeib  at  the  other.”  The  greatest 
depth  obtained  was  218  fathoms,  or  1308  feet;  apparently  in  this 
deeper  ravine. 

“  The  opposite  shores  of  the  peninsula  and  the  west  coast  present 
evident  marks  of  disruption. 

“  There  are  unquestionably  birds  and  insects  upon  the  shores,  and 
ducks  are  sometimes  upon  the  sea,  for  we  have  seen  them,  but  cannot 
detect  any  living  thing  within  it ;  although  the  salt  streams  flowing 
into  it,  contain  small  fish.  My  hopes  have  been  strengthened  into 
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conviction,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  results  of  this  survey  will  fully  sus¬ 
tain  the  scriptural  account  of  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

“  Even  if  my  letter  were  less  brief,  this  is  not  a  proper  place  to 
dwell  upon  the  wonders  of  this  sea ;  for  wondrous  it  is,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word ;  so  sudden  are  the  changes  of  the  weatlier  and  so  differ¬ 
ent  the  aspects  it  presents,  as  at  times  to  seem  as  if  we  were  in  a  world 
of  enchantments.  We  are  alternately  beside  and  upon  the  brink  and 
the  surface  of  a  huge  and  sometimes  seething  cauldron.” 

The  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Arabs  was  judicious  and  most  praise¬ 
worthy.  Writing  from  the  Dead  Sea  Lieut.  Lynch  says:  “With 
the  Arabs  we  are  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  In  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  my  orders,  I  have  agreed  to  pay  them  fairly  for  all  the  ser¬ 
vices  they  may  render  and  provisions  they  may  bring — but  for  noth¬ 
ing  more.  Thus  far,  two  false  alarms  excepted,  we  have  been  undis¬ 
turbed  in  our  progress  and  operations.  I  scarce  know  what  we  should 
have  done  without  the  Arabs.  They  bring  us  food,  when  nearly  fam¬ 
ished,  and  water  when  parched  with  thirst.  They  act  as  guides  and 
messengers,  and  in  our  absence  faithfully  guard  our  tents,  bedding 
and  clothes.  A  decided  course,  tempered  with  courtesy,  wins  at  once 
their  respect  and  good  will.  Although  they  are  an  impetuous  race, 
not  an  angry  word  has  thus  far  passed  between  us.  With  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God,  I  hope  to  preserve  the  existence  of  harmony  to  the  last. 

“  With  one  exception  we  are  all  well ;  save  to  that  one,  not  a  dose 
of  medicine  has  been  administered ;  and  his  disease  is  neither  caused 
nor  affected  by  the  climate.  Although  we  are  up  early  and  out  long, 
living  on  tw’o  meals  a  day,  save  when  we  are  restricted  to  one,  there 
is  no  complaining ;  all  seem  to  be  actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty.” 

Having  completed  the  survey  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  party  proceeded 
to  run  a  level  from  it  to  the  Mediterranean.  After  a  careful  recon- 
noissance,  they  selected  the  pass  from  ’Ain  Terabeh  as  the  starting 
point ;  and  Lieut.  Dale,  to  whom  the  superintendence  of  the  work  was 
assigned,  gained  the  summit  of  the  precipitous  ridge  or  wall  on  the 
west,  at  the  close  of  the  second  day.  This  was  found  to  be  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Striking  into  Wady 
en-Nar  (the  continuation  of  the  Kidron)  and  up  its  bed  by  Mar  Saba 
and  along  the  foot  of  Mount  Zion  up  to  the  pool  of  Gihon,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  south  of  Neby  SamwiI  to  Ramleh,  and  struck  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  about  a  mile  south  of  Jafa. 

The  result  of  this  level  as  determining  the  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  has  not  yet  been  made  public.  But  as  Lieut  Maury  states  that  the 
depth  of  the  Dead  Sea  measures  the  height  of  the  precipitous  western 
coast,  and  that  this  is  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Mediterranean, 
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we  may  infer,  if  the  calculations  prove  correct,  that  this  level  will  not 
differ  very  greatly  in  its  results  from  the  triangulation  of  Lieut.  Sy- 
monds. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  whole  party  after  an  absence  of  a  little  over 
two  months,  had  returned  to  St.  Jean  d’Acre  on- the  Mediterranean. 
They  brought  back  their  boats  in  as  complete  order  as  they  received 
them  on  board  at  New  York.  The  party  were  in  fine  health.  Save 
a  flesh  wound  to  one  man  from  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  piece, 
not  an  accident  or  mishap  had  occurred  to  any  one.  The  Arabs 
would  point  to  them  .and  say,  “  God  is  with  them.” 

They  were  most  anxious  to  have  levelled  from  Acre  to  the  lake  of 
Tiberias ;  but  at  this  time,  after  so  long  exposure,  the  party  was  so 
exhausted  from  the  heat  and  fatigue,  that  it  was  judged  necessary  to 
get  as  soon  as  possible  among  the  mountains.  They  traced  en  rovte 
the  Jordan  to  its  highest  source  at  Hasbeiya ;  making  careful  obser¬ 
vations  as  they  proceeded.  Thence  they  crossed  Anti-Lebanon  to 
Damascus.  Although  thus  prevented  from  levelling  to  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  they  have,  nevertheless,  full  observations  of  the  barometer 
and  the  boiling  water  apparatus  from  Acre  by  way  of  the  lake  and 
river  Jordan  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  party  reached  Beirut  on  the  SOth  of  June;  having  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  forego  crossing  the  highest  peaks  of  Lebanon  from  increas¬ 
ing  exhaustion  and  illness.  On  their  arrival  they  mustered  but  four 
able-bodied  men ;  and  of  the  rest  several  (among  them  Lieuts.  Lynch 
and  Dale)  required  immediate  medical  attention.  On  the  12th  of 
July,  Lieut.  Lynch  writes :  “  The  cases  have  all  yielded  to  vigorous 
treatment ;  and  I  am  assured  that  all  danger  is  past.”  He  adds :  I 
deem  it  a  duty  as  imperative  as  grateful,  to  express  our  obligations  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  American  Mission, — the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  and 
Dr.  De  Forest  in  particular.  By  their  judicious  kindness  they  have 
all  practically  evinced  a  warm  interest  in  our  welfare.” 

“  We  are  awaiting,”  he  says,  “  the  return  of  our  ship, — our  eyes 
ever  eagerly  scanning  the  horizon  in  the  hope  of  once  more  beholding 
her.  We  look  to  the  sea  as  our  best  physician  ;  hence  our  anxiety  to 
be  once  more  embarked  upon  it.” 

But  their  hopes  were  soon  subjected  to  mournful  disappointment. 
Two  days  after  the  date  of  the  preceding  letter,  Lieut.  Dale  was  ta¬ 
ken  ill  of  a  nervous  fever.  He  was  removed  to  the  summer  residence 
of  the  Rev.  E.  Smith  at  B’hamdun,  a  village  on  the  higher  parts  of 
Lebanon,  just  south  of  the  Damascus  road.  Here  he  died  on  the  24th 
of  July.  Four  days  after,  Mr.  Smith  wrote  as  follows : 

65* 
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B'hamdun,  July  28,  1848. 

“I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that  Lieut.  Dale,  the  second  officer  of 
the  Dead  Sea  expedition,  is  no  more.  He  died  at  my  house  in  this 
village  on  the  24th,  after  a  sickness  of  eleven  days,  of  a  nervous  fever. 
When  one  thinks  of  Costigan,  and  Molyneux,  and  Dale,  he  is  almost 
led  to  imagine  there  is  a  fatality  attending  all  attempts  to  unveil  the 
mysteries  of  the  Dead  Sea.” 

A  later  letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson  gives  the  closing 
scene : 

*Abeihy  Aug.  3,  1848. 

“Mr.  Smith  will  have  made  you  acquainted  with  the  melancholy 
termination  of  the  Dead  Sea  expedition.  After  keeping  the  body  of 
Mr.  Date  for  several  days  in  the  hopes  of  taking  it  to  America,  they 
were  obliged  to  bury  in  Beirut.  I  performed  the  religious  services 
last  Sabbath  at  sunset.  The  poor  sailors  fired  their  farewell  rounds 
over  the  grave  ;  and  then  we  parted  immediately,  they  to  sail  at  once 
in  their  hired  ship,  and  I  to  return  to  my  mountain  home, — a  sad,  sad 
adieu !  I  have  rarely  had  my  sympathies  more  deeply  awakened 
than  in  this  case  of  Dale.” 

Lieut.  Dale  had  hardly  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five ;  he  was  a 
man  of  fine  appearance  and  elegant  manners,  and  was  selected  by 
Lieut.  Lynch  to  be  his  companion  because  of  his  experience  in  the 
exploring  expedition  under  Capt.  Wilkes,  and  as  an  engineer,  first  in 
connection  with  the  Coast  Survey,  and  afterwards  in  Florida.  His 
loss  will  doubtless  be  greatly  felt  in  making  up  the  report  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  the  end  of  which  he  was  permitted  to  behold,  but  not  to 
participate  in  its  fruits,  nor  to  enjoy  its  rewards. 

We  wait  for  the  official  report,  before  we  can  have  a  full  view  of 
the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition.  What  it  has  accomplished, 
has  been  done  well.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  several  of  the  great  pro¬ 
blems  connected  with  the  vallies  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the  Bak&’a, 
have  not  been  solved,  for  want  of  time.  Let  us  hope  that  these  also 
will  not  long  remain  undetermined. 
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By  an  Association  of  Gentlemen. 

The  Metamorphoses  of  Publius  Ovidius  Naso  ;  elucidated  by  an  anal¬ 
ysis  and  explanation  of  the  fables,  together  with  English  notes,  his¬ 
torical,  mythological,  and  critical,  and  illustrated  by  pictorial  em¬ 
bellishments;  with  a  clavis,  giving  the  meaning  of  all  the  words 
with  critical  exactness.  By  Nathan  Covington  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  Principal  of  the  Lat¬ 
in  High  School,  Baltimore.  Philadelphia:  Grigg,  Elliot  and  Co. 
1848.  8 VO.  pp.  388. 

This  is  a  formidable  title  and  volume  for  the  first  four  books  of  the 
Metamorphoses,  for  that  is  all  of  the  fifteen,  and  even  the  four  are 
curtailed  somewhat  by  the  judicious  omission  of  objectionable  parts. 
The  letter  press  of  the  octavo  page  is  also  large,  and  the  type  small 
both  of  the  text  and  notes.  The  quantity  of  matter  to  be  read,  or 
which  may  be  read,  is  therefore  considerable.  We  must,  however, 
think  this  a  fault  in  a  school-book,  for  students  in  the  early  stages  of 
Latin,  as  unnecessarily  increasing  the  expense.  The  apology,  doubt¬ 
less,  is  a  desire  to  make  the  book  attractive ;  but  as  the  editor  informs 
us  in  the  Preface,  the  book  is  designed  to  follow  Caesar’s  Commenta¬ 
ries,  we  doubt  if  the  object  is  attained  by  the  copious  extracts  from 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  given  for  illustration — students  at  that 
stage  will  not  appreciate  them. 

We  think  better  of  the  pictorial  embellishments.  These  are  nume¬ 
rous  and  large,  well  executed  and  for  the  most  part  chaste.  Yet  here 
are  some  unfortunate  exceptions— how  can  the  pursuit  of  Daphne  by 
Apollo,  of  Syrinx  by  Pan,  of  Coronis  by  Neptune,  represented  picto- 
rially,  be  called  chaste  ?  These  with  several  others,  remind  one  of  a 
recent  advertisement  in  Punch— “  A  new  art  of  printing,  by  a  de¬ 
signing  Devil,”  etc.  These  faults  aside,  which  however  are  inexcu¬ 
sable,  the  embellishments  are  the  greatest  merit  of  the  book. 

A  great  fault  of  the  book  is  the  excess  of  help,  which,  therefore,  be¬ 
comes  no  help,  given  to  the  student.  We  refer  particularly  to  the 
clavis,  the  superabundance  of  notes,  and  translation  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  the  redundance  of  the  explications.  The  first  two  re¬ 
lieve  the  student  from  just  that  labor  necessary  and  beneficial,  in 
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awakening  his  own  powers  of  research  and  discrimination.  The  last, 
by  the  uncertainty  and  contradiction  in  which  the  fables  are  involved, 
hopelessly,  tend  only  to  confuse  the  juvenile  mind.  These  helps  come 
in  the  place  of  specific  references  to  principles,  rules,  and  exceptions 
in  the  Grammar  which,  at  this  stage,  it  is  the  great  business  of  the  stu* 
dent  to  fix  in  his  memory  and  contemplate  in  individual  application. 
The  editor  is  not  alone  in  these  faults ;  many  editors  of  classics  are 
now  helping  students  in  the  same  way — by  dispensing  with  dictiona* 
ries  and  grammars — to  learn  as  little  as  possible  of  the  language  they 
study.  Those  who  adopt  this  method,  of  course,  will  be  offended  with 
these  criticisms. 

But  we  have  graver  objections  to  this  work.  The  Preface  states, 
“  Since  many  of  the  fables  are  corrupt  traditions  of  Scriptural  truths, 
I  have  traced  them  back  to  the  great  fount  of  purity,  the  Biblical  re¬ 
cord,  and  have  given  in  the  notes  the  parallel  passages  from  the  sa¬ 
cred  volume.”  We  are  sorry  that  any  man  should  attempt  to  do  this 
in  the  rapid  process  of  book  making  now  prevalent,  and  obviously 
characteristic  of  the  editor,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  Ovid  and  the 
advertised  works  accomplished  and  in  progress.  There  is  great  dan¬ 
ger  in  tracing  these  fables  back  to  the  great  fount  of  purity,  lest  the 
Bible  and  Ovid  be  somehow  placed  on  a  level,  and  the  youthful  mind 
be  insensibly  led  to  look  on  the  latter  with  some  of  the  reverence 
which  he  owes  to  the  former.  If  frequent  errors,  from  slight  investi¬ 
gation,  creep  in,  and  if  cautions  are  scarce  wdiere  there  is  evident 
allusion  to  Bible  history,  impressions  most  injurious  may  be  fixed, 
which  maturer  years  will  not  remove.  The  first  note,  in  our  opinion, 
inadvertently  teaches  atheism. 

“  Ante  mare  et  tellns,  et,  quod  tegit  omnia  coelum, 

Unus  erat  toto  Naturae  vultus  in  orbe, 

Quern  dixere  chaos ; 

Note.  “  Ante ;  formerly,  at  the  first.  The  account  which  Ovid 
gives,  derived  from  tradition  and  the  writings  of  the  earlier  poets, 
agrees  in  many  respects  with  the  Mosaic  account.  He  begins  his 
narrative  with  a  word  similar  in  meaning  to  the  commencement  of 
Genesis :  “  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.” 

Now  with  Moses,  the  word  means  a  point  before  all  things, 

when  neither  sea  nor  land  nor  heaven,  or  even  their  primordia,  ex¬ 
isted.  But  with  Ovid  ante  means  only  the  time  when  the  elements 
were  reduced  to  order;— chaos  already — and  for  aught  Ovid  knew, 
having  always  existed.  This  is  a  heaven-wide  difference.  The  an¬ 
cient  heathen  never  reached  the  idea  of  an  original  creation-~ooX  of 
nothing,  but  only  an  arrangement  of  a  chaos  already  existing;  in 
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short,  metamorphosis  was  the  extent  of  their  conceptions.  The  preg¬ 
nant  sense  of  Moses  is :  In  absolute  vacuity,  chaos  as  well  as  all  things 
began  to  be,  and  Jehovah  created  all  things,  and  not  Jupiter.  It  op¬ 
poses  atheism  and  idolatry.  What  Ovid  says,  and  the  best  the  poor 
heathen  could  say,  is  :  Chaos  existing,  some  god,  whoever  he  might  be, 
cut  the  formless  congeries  into  parts  and  made  them  members  of  one 
whole.  This  is  atheism  and  idolatry,  and  the  editor  does  not  lead  the 
youthful  mind  to  contemplate  the  dilFerence. 

Note  2.  “  Tellus.  The  earth,  in  all  the  cosmogonies  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  is  produced  from  chaos :  tov  ^dov^  ds  {foyarriQ  iati  xat  yiy, 
— PHORNCTius.” — Of  course,  the  cosmogony  of  Moses,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  ancients.  Does  Moses  teach  that  the  earth  was  produced  from 
chaos  ? — arranged,  it  may  be,  but  not  created,  as  the  youthful  mind  is 
left  to  infer? 

Note,  p.  25,  on  the  line 

“  Hanc  Dcus  ct  melior  litem  Natura  diremit.” 

Deus  et  natura.  This  refers  to  the  two  principles,  mind  and  mat¬ 
ter.  We  may  consider  the  force  of  the  particle  et  as  expositive  :  God 
and  Nature — even  Nature ;  or,  by  the  figure  hendiadys,  the  God  of 
Nature.  The  intelligent  heathens  considered  God  and  Nature  sy¬ 
nonymous.  Thus  Strabo : 

“Nihil  autem  aliud  est  natura  quam  Dens  et  divina  quaedam  ratio  toti  mundo 
et  partibus  ejus  inserta.” 

The  power  which  fashioned  the  universe  Aristotle  denominates 
“  Nature Anaxagoras  calls  it  “  Mind  so  also  Plato  in  his  Phae- 
don.  Thales  says :  “  God  was  that  mind  which  formed  all  things  out 
of  waler.”  Amelius  the  Platonic,  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  St. 
John  says  of  the  h)yo^',  remarks  :  “  And  this  is  that  reason  or  word, 
by  which  all  things  that  ever  were,  were  made.”  “  Chalcidius  de¬ 
clares  :  “  The  Reason  of  God  is  God  himself,  “just  as  St.  John  says : 
“The  Word  was  God.”  “Jupiter  is  a  spirit  which  pervades  all 
things.” 

“All  Nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee.” — Pope. 

The  tendency  of  this  note,  we  think,  is  dangerous.  It  places  the 
pantheism  and  atheism  of  the  heathen  philosophers  in  such  juxta¬ 
position  and  society  with  the  New  Testament,  as  to  lead  the  youthful 
mind  to  think  the  instructions  identical,  and  to  look  on  the  heathen  as 
pretty  wise  and  clever  reasoners,  notwithstanding  Paul  says,  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  by  wisdom  knew  not  God.  Nor  do  we  think  this  fault  atoned  for 
by  the  judicious  remark  in  the  preceding  note :  “  How  muc'i  more 
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sublime  is  the  idea  of  Grod  presented  in  the  Bible,  who  by  the  word 
of  his  power  spoke  into  existence  the  material  out  of  which  he  formed 
the  universe.”  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  editor  other  than 
orthodox  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  his  abundant  citations  from  the  ancient 
poets  and  philosophers,  and  his  plan  of  parallel  passages,  have  all  the 
effect  of  commending  the  heathen  writings  and  depreciating  the  Bible 
i  1  the  eyes  of  the  young,  and  wholly  uncalled  for  in  an  elementary 
book  designed  for  them. 

The  editor’s  “  explications  ”  are  probably  as  good  as  any.  But 
what  do  they  all  amount  to?  Take  the  Fall  of  Phaethon,  p.  136. 

“  Aristotle  states  that  in  the  days  of  Phaeton  (when  ?)  dames  fell  from 
heaven  which  consumed  several  countries.  Eusebius  supposed  the 
event  to  have  happened  about  the  time  of  Deucalion’s  flood.  St. 
Chrysostom  thinks  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  guided  by  Phaethon,  he 
recognizes  the  fiery  chariot  of  Elias,  and  is  disposed  to  lay  considera¬ 
ble  stress  on  the  resemblance  of  his  name  to  'HXiog,  the  sun.  If  any 
part  of  the  Biblical  history  forms  the  subject  of  this  history,  it  is  more 
probably  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  the  stoppage  of  the 
sun  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  or  the  retrogradation  of  the  sun  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah.”  This  is  worse,  a  great  deal,  than  those  inept  and  bar¬ 
ren  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  which  run,  ‘  this  passage  may  mean, 
so  and  so  ;  or  it  may  mean,  so  and  so  ;  or  perhaps  the  meaning  is,  so 
and  so ;’  leaving  the  reader  to  the  sage  conclusion,  the  passage  may 
mean  something  if  one  only  knew  what  it  did  mean.  The  truth  is, 
the  explanation  of  the  fables,  for  the  most  part,  is  irretrievably  lost, 
in  the  distance  and  darkness  of  a  world  that  by  its  wisdom  knew  not 
God.  The  fables,  woven  and  tinted  by  the  master’s  hand,  are  beau¬ 
tiful,  exquisitely  beautiful ;  but  they  are  like  the  dissolving  views  of 
the  magic  lantern,  form  without  substance ;  if,  rustic-like,  we  attempt 
to  touch  them,  there  is  nothing  there. 

The  editor  has  admitted  several  fables  of  bad  moral  tendency.  We 
instance  the  story  of  Callisto.  It  is  altogether  too  gross  in  its  dress 
and  too  horrible  in  its  principles,  to  find  a  place  in  a  book  designed  for, 
ingenuous  youth.  The  story,  stripped  of  its  gaudy  dress,  is  just  this. 
Jupiter  finds  Callisto  alone,  represented  as  innocent  and  pure,  de¬ 
ceives  her  by  assuming  the  form  of  Diana  her  patron,  forcibly  abuses 
her. — Diana  cruelly  banishes  her  from  her  chorus  without  judge  or 
jury ;  and  Juno,  with  studied  malignity,  changes  her  into  a  bear, 
while  pleading  for  mercy.  And  yet  the  editor  say.s,  in  his  explication, 
“  the  fable  abounds  with  good  moral  lessons,  as  it  tends  to  display  the 
effects  of  crime  upon  the  person  who  indulges  it.  The  grove,  once  so 
pleasant  to  her,  and  the  conscious  woods,  are  her  aversion  ;  so  occu- 
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pied  is  she  with  thoughts  of  her  guilt,  that  she  almost  forgets  her  bow 
and  quiver ;  the  silent  lip,  the  abstracted  manner,  the  downcast  eye, 
the  fallen  countenance,  the  timid  look,  the  sudden  flush,  and  the  slow 
step,  indicate  the  degradation  that  have  come  upon  her  spirit.” 

What  a  misrepresentation !  She  was  conscious  of  no  guilt — she 
could  not  be,  for  the  fable  represents  her  as  a  feeble  but  resisting  suf¬ 
ferer,  in  the  grasp  of  the  artful  and  powerful  deity.  She  was  con¬ 
scious  of  degradation  but  not  of  guilt.  She  was  simply  the  victim  of 
the  malignant  cruelty  of  two  deities,  and  the  blind  cruelty  of  a  third. 
The  explication  compared  with  the  fable  of  Ovid,  is  a  painful  confu¬ 
sion  of  moral  distinctions,  and  with  both  editor  and  author  it  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  poetical  justice  which  makes  the  blood  curdle.  Whatever 
explanation  may  be  given  as  the  ground  of  the  fable,  that  which  will 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  student  is  the  poetry  of  Ovid,  and  it  seems 
to  us,  the  chief  moral  to  be  drawn,  is  the  abominable  nature  of  heathen 
idolatry.  If  such  were  the  gods,  what  must  have  been  the  people  ? 
Answer,  Romans,  chap.  ii.  It  is  true  the  mythology  may  be  studied 
to  advantage  here  and  the  Latin  is  simpler  than  Virgil’s.  But  these 
advantages  are  dearly  purchased,  at  the  hazard  of  exposure  to  such 
flagrant  elements.  Ovid  is  beautiful,  often  exceedingly  tender  and 
moving.  What  can  be  more  tender  than  lo  writing  her  name  in  the 
sand,  and  the  misery  of  the  father  at  the  disclosure  ?  What  more 
moving  than  the  story  of  Procne  and  Philomela  ?  What  more  mov¬ 
ing,  tender  and  graphic,  than  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  ?  But  how  he  pros¬ 
tituted  his  graphic  pen  and  inflammatory  pencil — dangerous  to  the 
sternest  virtue — is  notorious.  No  excellences  atone  for  this.  What 
better  is  Satan  for  putting  on  an  angel’s  shining  robe  ?  The  best  way 
to  guard  dangerous  paths  is  to  block  them  up.  Expurgated  editions 
of  lascivious  authors  are  slight  defences  to  the  fascinating  fields.  We 
would  therefore  forego  the  alleged  advantages  and  adhere  to  the  no 
less  tender  and  moving  and  graphic  Virgil — incomparably  more  chaste 
— as  the  initiatory  of  cla.ssic  poetry.  Let  Ovid  be  reserved  for  a  raa- 
turer  age  and  for  other  purposes ;  but  when  it  is  too  late,  the  man  de¬ 
plores  the  curiosity  of  the  youth,  and  is  compelled,  from  stage  to  stage 
of  his  inestimable  probation,  to  adopt  the  confession,  “  1  see  the  better 
and  approve,  but  pursue  the  worse.” 
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History  of  the  Greek  Alphabet^  with  Remarks  on  Greek  Orthography 
and  Pronunciation.  By  E.  A.  Sophocles^  A.  M.  Cambridge :  Geo. 
Nichols.  1848.  12ino.  pp.  136. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  treatise,  Mr.  Sophocles  has  given  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  “  Traditions  and  Fictions  concerning  the  Alphabet;” 
subjoining  the  passages,  in  which  they  are  found,  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  These  accounts  will  be  interesting  to  the  curious 
student,  and  though  otten  as  absurd  as  they  are  contradictory,  they 
are  important  as  showing  all  that  the  ancients  pretended  to  know  of 
the  origin  of  the  alphabet.  The  theories  of  the  Alexandrine  gram* 
marians  on  this  subject  are  ingeniously  explained.  The  “  History  of 
the  Alphabet,”  and  “  Remarks  on  Orthography,”  form  the  second 
part.  The  facts  on  which  this  portion  of  the  work  is  based,  are  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  Greek  Inscriptions,  collected  and  edited  by  Boeckb. 
For  the  fac  simile  of  the  characters,  which  the  reader  w'ill  wish  to  see, 
he  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Gesenius  on  the  Remains  of  the  Pheni* 
cians,  and  to  Franz’s  Elementa  Epigraphices  Graecae.  Liberties 
taken  with  orthography  and  etymology  by  the  ancient  grammarians, 
and  innovations  they  made  for  the  sake  of  fancied  or  real  analogies, 
are  discovered  by  this  examination  of  inscriptions.  Many  false  views 
which  have  been  propagated  quite  to  our  own  times  are  thus  correct* 
ed,  and  the'true  forms  restored. 

The  Digamma,  about  the  existence  and  use  of  which  there  has 
been  so  much  speculation  and  debate,  is  admirably  treated  here,  and 
a  list  of  digammated  words  added  with  their  forms  as  appearing  in 
Latin  and  the  Teutonic  tongues,  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  student.  The  select  inscriptions  and  portions  of  inscription  intro* 
duced  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  Greek  orthography  are  rendered 
easily  intelligible  by  the  versions  into  the  common  dialect  and  the  ob* 
servations  by  Mr.  So{)hocles. 

The  “  Remarks  on  Orthography,”  and  the  facts  presented  in  this 
connection  are  also  of  great  importapee  as  incidentally  furnishing  un* 
impeachable  testimony  on  the  subject  of  “  Pronunciation,”  with  the 
discussion  'of  which  the  volume  closes. 

The  interchange  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and  the  mutations 
of  the  consonants  show,  at  least,  what  was  their  relative  sound.  The 
“  Roman  mode  of  writing  Greek  Words,”  and  the  “  Greek  mode  of 
writing  Latin  Words,”  are  fully  and  accurately  given  with  illustrations. 

“  Romaic  or  Modern  Greek  Pronunciation,” — which  is  vernacxdar 
to  Mr.  Sophocles,  and  on  which,  therefore,  as  here  represented, 
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scholars  may  confidently  rely  even  in  the  minutest  points, — next  fol¬ 
lows,  with  the  “  Probable  Ancient  Pronunciation.”  In  treating  of  the 
latter,  he  has  been  guided  by  ancient  authorities,  where  they  existed, 
and  in  cases  wherein  he  has  been  obliged  to  offer  his  own  conjectures, 
he  has  followed  the  dictates  of  a  sound  judgment,  and  we  are  the 
more  inclined  to  receive  his  hypotheses  as  he  seems  neither  to  make 
them  unnecessarily  nor  to  substitute  them  for  facts. 

This  work,  though  unpretending  in  its  form,  is  very  valuable  and 
trustworthy, — valuable  as  ably  discussing  questions,  which  meet  the 
student  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  studies  and  constantly  recur  as 
be  proceeds, — trustworthy  as  coming  from  one  of  the  most  accomplish¬ 
ed  and  judicious  Greek  scholars  now  living. 

We  have  here  given  a  mere  syllabus  of  its  contents,  but  propose  in 
some  future  number  to  examine  the  work  in  detail,  and  to  consider 
the  questions  of  which  it  treats. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

REVIEW  OF  OWEN’S  THUCYDIDES. 

.  By  James  Hadley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  in  Yale  College. 

The  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  by  Thucydides ;  according  to 
the  text  of  L.  Dindorf ;  with  Notes,  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  by  John 
J.  Owen,  Principal  of  the  Cornelius  Institute.  New  York :  Leavitt, 
Trow  &  Co.  1848.  12mo.  pp.  683. 

Thucydides  is  not  the  earliest  Grecian  writer  to  whom  we  give 
the  name  historian  ;  yet  the  earliest  of  historians  could  not  have  been 
more  thoroughly  original.  Alike  in  the  conception  and  the  execution 
of  his  work  he  shows  himself  independent  of  his  predecessors.  He 
has  his  own  notions  as  to  the  scope  and  aim  of  history.  Others  had 
been  mythographers,  annalists,  story-tellers ;  it  was  his  purpose  to  be 
something  widely  different.  He  could  not  content  himself  with  repro¬ 
ducing  the  mere  form  and  surface  of  the  past,  in  a  bare  chronicle  of 
outward  actions  and  appearances ;  he  sought  to  account  for  the  past, 
to  show  how  that  which  had  been  came  to  be.  Nor  in  this  attempt 
was  he  satisfied  with  attributing  everything  singular  or  mysterious  to 
VoL.  V.  No.  20.  66 
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an  ever  ready  supernatural  machinery.  In  the  public  life  of  States  he 
saw  the  product  of  natural  causes,  the  work  of  human  agency,  in  which 
the  common  character  of  man  is  seen  under  the  modifying  influences 
of  diverse  political  conditions.  Man  acting  through  the  social  and 
civil  forms  which  man  has  organized  to  shape  his  action — this  is  the 
great  idea  of  Thucydides.  Hence  his  continual  eagerness  to  get  be* 
hind  the  outward  act,  to  bring  out  the  circumstances  and  the  motives 
in  which  it  had  its  origin,  and  thus  to  show  that  it  was  nothing  capri¬ 
cious,  arbitrary,  unaccountable,  but  the  very  thing  which  was  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  character  in  such  a  situation.  Hence  too  his 
confident  belief  that  what  has  been  will  be ;  history,  having  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  nature  of  man,  which  is  always  essentially  the  same,  must 
present  essentially  the  same  phenomena  from  age  to  age.  With  this 
view  he  does  not  hesitate  about  applying  to  the  past  the  maxims  of  the 
present,  as  in  his  exhibition  of  heroic  times ;  nor  does  he  doubt  that 
the  present  will  reappear  in  the  future,  and  so  writes  his  book  as  a 
xtijfia  4*  «£(',  that  men  may  derive  instruction  from  its  precedents  in 
every  similar  concurrence  of  events.  Thus  history — historic  writing 
— is  in  his  view  the  past  giving  lessons  to  the  future ;  and  its  proper 
eflTect,  to  make  that  future  not*  essentially  different  from  the  past,  but 
only  wiser  and  better. 

Original  in  his  conception  of  history,  Thucydides  is  no  less  original 
in  historical  criticism.  Unlike  his  predecessors,  he  does  not  receive 
with  simple  faith  everything  which  he  has  heard.  He  balances  evi¬ 
dence  ;  he  weighs  authorities ;  he  discusses  probabilities ;  he  is  ever 
on  his  guard  against  deception.  Everything  claiming  to  be  fact  is 
subjected  to  a  strict  examination ;  and  rigorously  set  aside  unless  it 
can  make  good  its  claim.  In  Thucydides,  cautious,  penetrating  and 
exact,  the  modern  historiographer  finds  his  best  authority,  his  main  re¬ 
liance  for  the  earlier  times  of  Greece.  Other  writers  of  antiquity 
may  be  fuller  in  their  statements ;  in  many  instances  they  do  no  more 
than  make  the  darkness  visible ;  but  when  Thucydides,  though  with 
but  half  a  sentence,  touches  on  any  subject,  a  ray  of  light  has  darted 
into  the  gloom.  The  historian,  plodding  wearily  along,  as  through  a 
quagmire,  unable  to  discover  solid  footing — if  he  chance  to  find  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  Thucydides  lying  in  bis  course — feels  that  he  has  at  length  se¬ 
cured  one  firm  spot,  on  which  he  can  abide  with  confidence,  and  from 
which  he  can  form  some  judgment  as  to  what  is  safest  in  his  future 
progress. 

In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Thucydides  found  a  subject  every  way 
worthy  of  his  powers.  It  was  a  crisis  in  his  country’s  history.  The 
annals  of  the  preceding  half  century  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
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causes  that  led  to  it  and  the  preparations  that  were  made  for  it ;  those 
of  the  century  following  are  little  more  than  a  development  of  its  re¬ 
sults.  We  see  here  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  leading  States  of  Greece, 
well  matched  though  most  dissimilar,  alike  only  in  ambition,  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  Hegemony ;  grouped  around  them  are  the  minor  States, 
bound  to  their  principals  by  the  most  various  ties  of  love,  fear,  hope, 
gratitude,  necessity,  and  sustaining  almost  every  relation  of  alliance  or 
dependence.  The  contest  is  long  continued ;  disputed  on  both  sides 
with  desperate  valor  and  unfaltering  determination.  All  the  resources 
of  all  the  belligerents  are  exhausted  in  the  struggle.  The  war  is  full 
of  enterprise,  intrigue,  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  unexpected  success,  un¬ 
expected  failure.  Never,  perhaps,  has  so  much  of  political  experience, 
been  crowded  within  such  narrow  limits  both  of  space  and  time.  An 
action  so  various  and  complex,  so  critical,  far  reaching  in  its  antece¬ 
dents  and  its  consequences,  was  fitted  to  give  full  employment  for  the 
highest  order  of  historical  abilities. 

Thucydides  lived,  mature  in  years  and  judgment,  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  war ;  an  actor  in  some  of  its  scenes,  an  attentive  obser¬ 
ver  of  all.  It  has  generally  been  assumed,  that  he  waited  for  its  ter¬ 
mination,  before  commencing  the  composition  of  his  work.  On  this 
point,  however,  Ulirichs,  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  Erkldrung  des  Thuky- 
dides,  has  recently  put  forward  a  new  theory.  The  Peloponnesian 
war  consists  of  two  parts,  separated  by  the  peace  of  Nicias,  an  armis¬ 
tice  rather  than  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  the  year  421,  and 
subsisted,  in  name  if  not  in  fact,  till  the  Sicilian  expedition  in  415. 
Observing  now,  that  in  the  first  books  of  his  history,  Thucydides 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  or  any  of  the  events 
which  followed  it,  while  he  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  war  as  continu¬ 
ous  from  first  to  last — Ulirichs  supposes  that  he  began  to  write  after 
the  peace  of  Nicias,  regarding  this  as  the  conclusion  of  the  contest, 
and  not  anticipating  the  speedy  renewal  of  hostilities — that  under  this 
impression  he  wrote  some  three  books  and  a  half,  when  the  war  broke 
out  afresh  ;  that  then  recognizing  in  these  two  struggles  only  different 
acts  of  the  same  great  drama,  he  waited  for  the  catastrophe,  after 
which  he  resumed  the  work  and  brought  it  to  the  point  at  which  it 
now  breaks  off.  i 

Dr.  Owen’s  present  volume  includes  nearly  all  that  portion  of  the 
history,  which  is  set  off  as  of  earlier  composition,  in  the  theory  of  Uli¬ 
richs.  We  have  here  the  first  three  books  with  an  extended  commen¬ 
tary  ;  the  text  occupies  178  pages,  the  notes,  about  500  more. 

Some  may  perhaps  object  to  this  amount  of  annotation  as  excessive. 
Yet  all  will  probably  admit  that,  if  a  copious  commentary  is  allowable 
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in  any  school  book,  it  is  proper  in  a  school  edition  of  Thucydides. 
From  earliest  times  he  has  been  regarded  as  a  difficult  author.  His 
weight  of  meaning,  his  sudden  transitions,  his  extraordinary  freedom 
of  construction,  his  frequent  anacolutha,  his  affectation  of  antiquity 
must  have  made  his  booka  anything  but  light  reading  to  the  Athenians 
of  his  own  day.  And  Cicero  declares  that  he  found  the  speeches  of 
Thucydides  almost  unintelligible.  A  Greek  writer,  whom  Cicero 
could  hardly  understand,  will  not  be  very  easy  to  the  American  school¬ 
boy.  He  will  be  continually  stumbling  upon  difficulties,  which  he 
cannot  overcome,  and  therefore  should  not  be  required  to  overcome  by 
his  own  unaided  efforts.  If  he  is  not  to  grope  blindly  and  wearily  from 
page  to  page,  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  uncertainties,  disgusted  with  himself 
and  his  author,  it  is  a  point  of  indispensable  necessity  that  he  should 
be  supplied  with  constant  illustration  both  of  words  and  things. 

We  would  not  indeed  be  understood  as  denying,  that  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us  might  have  been  compressed  to  some  extent  without  lessening 
its  value.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  annotating  in  it,  which  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  otiose,  though  fully  sensible  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw 
the  line  between  things  that  may  be  of  use  to  somebody  and  things 
that  cannot  be  of  use  to  anybody.  Even  where  the  matter  is  of  un¬ 
questionable  imporinnce,  the  style  of  the  editor  often  seems  to  lack 
condensation.  Rigorous  retrenchment  would  have  made  it  more  dis¬ 
tinct,  pointed  and  effective.  The  writer  who  is  sparing  of  his  words 
will  be  careful  in  selection  ;  and  a  loss  in  quantity  may  be  more  than 
compensated  by  increased  intensity.  In  this  particular  there  are  few 
commentators,  who  might  not  learn  from  Kruger,  the  latest  editor  of 
Thucydides,  whose  learned  notes  present  rare  models  of  perspicuous 
brevity. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  thirty  years  for  the 
study  of  Thucydides.  The  labors  of  Bekker  and  Poppo  have  made 
the  text  one  of  the  best  which  we  possess  among  the  remains  of  clas¬ 
sical  antiquity ;  so  that,  as  Dr.  Arnold  thought,  no  great  Improvement 
is  to  be  looked  for  from  future  criticism.  At  the  same  time  a  crowd 
of  annotators,  chief  of  whom  are  Poppo,  Goller,  Arnold,  Kruger,  have 
furnished  satisfactory  solutions  for  almost  all  the  difficulties  which  be¬ 
set  the  interpretation.  A  large  mass  of  valuable  materials  was  thus 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  editor;  and  Dr.  Owen  has 
shown  that  he  is  acquainted  with  these  materials  and  understands 
their  value.  He  has  used  them  abundantly,  but  not  indiscriminately, 
exercising  an  independent  judgment,  and  keeping  constantly  in  view 
the  circumstances  and  w'ants  of  the  class  for  whom  his  work  is  in¬ 
tended. 
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Fronting  the  title-page  is  a  very  neat  map  of  Greece,  reduced  from 
Eiepert’s,  representing  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  opening  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  In  the  notes,  too.  Dr.  Owen  has  not  overlooked 
the  geography  of  his  author.  On  this  head  he  acknowledges  his  obli¬ 
gations  to  Col.  Leake,  whose  merits  in  relation  to  the  togography  of 
Greece  no  one  will  deny ;  though  when  Dr.  Owen  following  Bloom¬ 
field,  calls  him  “the  first  geographer  of  our  age,”  he  makes  an  asser¬ 
tion,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  somewhat  hazardous. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  present  work  is  the  atten¬ 
tion  everywhere  paid  to  the  train  of  thought,  narrative  and  argument 
in  the  original.  Each  chapter  is  introduced  in  the  commentary  by  a 
full  analysis  of  its  contents ;  and  in  many  cases,  a  series  of  chapters, 
forming  a  separate  whole,  has  a  special  introduction,  defining  its  sub¬ 
ject,  and  presenting  a  general  conspectus  of  its  structure.  The  style 
and  inode  of  treatment  of  the  editor  in  this  department  of  his  labors, 
are  fairly  enough  represented,  in  faults  as  well  as  merits,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks,  which  usher  in  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles. 

“  Chapteus  XXXV — XLVi.  These  chapters  contain  the  celebrated 
funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  which  has  ever  been  considered  a  master¬ 
piece  of  eloquence,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  grandeur  of  ^  the 
theme,  the  patriotic  and  liberal  sentiments  advanced,  or  the  simplicity 
and  dignity  of  its  style.  The  exordium  is  contained  in  chap.  35 ; 
then  having  briefly  announced  the  subject-matter  of  his  discourse 
(chap.  36),  he  passes  to  a  consideration  of  the  internal  policy,  habits, 
customs,  refinement,  learning,  liberality  of  the  Athenians,  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  perpetuity  of  which  the  departed  worthies  had  fought  and 
died  (chaps.  37 — 41).  He  then  eulogizes  more  directly  the  persons 
whose  funeral  rites  they  are  celebrating,  and  exhorts  the  Athenians 
to  imitate  their  virtues,  bravery  and  patriotism  (chaps  42,  43) ;  the 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  are  then  addressed  in  words  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement,  after  which  the  orator  closes  with  a 
brief  peroration  (chaps.  44 — 46). 

“  No  adequate  justice  can  be  done  in  a  brief  abstract  to  this  noble 
effort  of  one  of  the  greatest  minds  which  Greece  or  any  other  country 
ever  produced,  and  it  is  commended,  therefore,  without  further  re¬ 
mark  to  the  student  as  well  worthy  of  his  careful  and  frequent  perusal. 
The  more  it  is  read  and  studied,  the  more  prominent  will  be  its  grand 
and  towering  dimensions,  the  more  impressive  the  noble  sentiments 
with  which  it  abounds.  Let  no  one  who  would  put  himself  under  its 
full  influence,  cease  his  efforts  to  master  it  until  he  can  read  it  fluently 
at  a  sitting,  without  the  aid  of  grammars,  lexicons  or  annotations. 
Then  as  he  reads,  he  will  find  his  sympathies  with  the  theme  and  the 
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occasion  awakened,  his  emotions  enkindled,  his  soul  inspired  with  high 
and  generous  sentiments,  and  he  will  rise  from  its  perusal  with  a  more 
ardent  love  of  country,  more  liberal,  enlightened  and  exalted  views  of 
what  constitutes  the  true  glory  of  a  State,  and  better  qualified  to  act 
the  part  of  a  good  citizen  in  whatever  sphere  of  action  he  may  be  call¬ 
ed  to  move.” 

We  have  read  over  with  much  satisfaction  the  notes  by  which  the 
editor  has  sought  to  make  this  speech  of  Pericles — a  speech  scarcely 
less  celebrated  for  its  difficulty  than  its  excellence — intelligible  to  the 
student.  We  beg  leave  to  Introduce  here  a  few  remarks,  which  have 
occurred  to  us  in  the  course  of  this  examination  ;  omitting  the  many 
points  in  which  we  should  agree  perfectly  with  Dr.  Owen,  and  notic¬ 
ing  for  the  most  part  those  alone,  on  which  we  could  wish  for  more  or 
less  of  change. 

L.  II.  c.  35.  §  1.  acu  firj  iv  m  dvdQi  ttoXXwv  dQSTas  xipdvvevsad'm 
ev  re  xa?  xhqov  EiTtovzi.  mOTEvO^vai,  and  not  that  the  virtues  of  many 
should  he  perilled  upon  one  waw,  intrusted  to  him  alike,  whether  he 
may  speak  well  or  ill  (literally,  to  have  been  intrusted  to  him  both  if 
having  spoken  well  and  if  worse).  .  . .  mGtev&ijvai  is  epexegetical  of 
-Aiv8vvEVEa&ai."  On  this  passage  we  should  prefer  to  follow  the 
scholiast,  and  take  marsv&r^vai  in  the  sense  not  of  entrusting,  but  of 
believing  ;  we  would  also  treat  it  as  the  object  xirdweveallai,  which, 
meaning  as  it  does  to  be  endangered  =  made  to  incur  danger,  may  be 
followed  by  the  danger  as  its  object.  See  Matthiae  Gr.  §  534.  b. 
The  risk  to  which  the  virtues  of  many  men  are  here  supposed  to  be 
subjected,  is  that  of  being  understood  and  hence  believed  according  to 
the  representation  of  the  funeral  orator,  whether  he  has  spoken  well 
or  ill ;  i.  e.  whether  he  has  set  them  forth  as  they  deserved,  or  (xeiQov) 
done  them  less  than  justice.  This  interpretation  seems  to  account 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  for  the  aorist  participle  sinovn. 

C.  36.  §  2.  Pericles,  speaking  of  the  generation  just  departed,  says, 
^‘ATr^aupevoi  yaq  nQog  oh  ibs^avzo  oatjv  exopsp  aQxijP  ovx  dnoptog  ^pip 
rottf  pvv  jrQoaxazfXinop ;  but  immediately  adds,  td  8s  nXsico  avz^s 
avzot  o(8e — intjvii^aapsv.  How  reconcile  these  two  statements, 

of  which  the  first  appears  to  say,  that  the  Athenian  empire  had  at¬ 
tained  its  present  greatness  in  a  former  generation ;  and  the  second, 
that  it  had  been  rendered  greater  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  speak¬ 
er  ?  Dr.  Owen  remarks :  “  There  is  no  real  contradiction  . . .  as  tbe 
empire  had  not  been  essentially  enlarged,  but  rather  strengthened 
and  reduced  to  a  settled  policy  of  government  by  Pericles  and  those 
of  his  own  age.”  This  is  Poppo’^s  view :  oaijp  aQx^v  considered  as 
referring  to  extent  of  territory,  which  excludes  of  course  from  the  fol- 
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lowing  ta  7iXsl(o  avr^g  anj  material  enlargment  of  domain.  KKiger, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  given  a  different  explanation,  which  appears 
to  harmonize  better  with  historic  facts.  He  understands  oatjv 
of  the  Hegemony^  regarded  simply  as  supremacy  among  the  Grecian 
States,  without  exact  limitation  either  as  to  the  authority  conferred 
hy  that  position,  or  as  to  the  territorial  limits  within  which  it  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  ;  so  that  in  the  ensuing  sentence  we  are  at  liberty  to  un¬ 
derstand  extension  in  either  one  or  both  of  these  respects,  in  territory 
as  well  as  in  prerogative. 

C.  36.  §  4.  dnh  8s  oiag  te  imTijSsvaetog  rjX&ofisv  in  avtd  mu 
oiag  noXireiag  xai  tQonmv  oiaiv  fis/yaXa  iysvsto.  For  the  construc¬ 


tion  of  oiag — oi(ov  reference  is  made  to  Crosby  Gr.  §  539.  2.  b., 
which  is  inapplicable  here,  as  it  relates  to  constructions  like  Xsvaaett 


—^la  nqog  oioav  dvSQWv  nda^fo,  where  two  interrogative  words  are 
combined  in  a  single  interrogative  clause.  We  may  notice  also  an¬ 
other  instance  of  irrelevant  reference.  III.  22.  7.  xa)  ot  TQtaxoaiot 
avtiop  oig  irsTuxTO,  x.  r.  X,  “  the  article  has  reference  to  the  relative 
olg  which  follows,  and  therefore  retains  its  demonstrative  force  (S. 
§  166.  2.  b.)  those  three  hundred  who  had  been  appointed."  If  the  ar¬ 
ticle  be  taken  as  a  demonstrative  in  this  place,  we  may  with  equal 
propriety  consider  it  as  such  in  a^great  majority  of  the  cases  where  it 
stands ;  the  use,  which  Mr.  Sophocles  calls  demonstrative  and  de¬ 
scribes  in  the  remark  referred  to,  is  widely  different,  as  appears  from 


the  phrases  rov  og  sqjtj,  etc.  cited  as  examples. 

C.  36.  §  4.  pofii^oav  ini  re  T(p  naqovri  ovx  dv  dnqsnq  Xe^^ijrai 
avrd.  Xsy&ijvai  has  avzd  for  its  subject,  and  is  itself  the  subject  of 
ehai  understood,  to  which  dv  may  be  referred.”  This  would  require 
daqsnsg  instead  of  dnqsnq  ;  if  sivai  is  supplied,  avrd  must  be  made 
its  subject,  and  Xex^ijvai  taken  as  a  limiting  infinitive,  thcU  they  would 
be  not  inappropriate  to  be  spoken.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  supply 
shai ;  the  construction  may  be  represented  tolerably  well  by  render¬ 
ing,  thinking  that  on  the  present  occasion  they  would  be  spoken  without 
inappropriateness.  We  should  likewise  differ  from  Dr.  Owen  as  to 
the  construction  in  c.  38  §  2.  xai  ^vp^aivsi  Tjpiv  pribsv  oixuatsQU  ry 
dnoXavasi  td  avtov  dyad’d  yiyvofisva  xaQnova&ai  rj  xai  id  tcov  dX- 
Xmv  dr&qciinojv,  where  he  makes  rd  dya&d  the  subject  of  l^p^airei ; 
better  connect  ^fi^aivei  ypiv  xaqnova&ai,  x.  r.  X.  it  is  our  fortune  to 


enjoy,  etc. 

C.  37.  §  1.  xai  ovopa  pev  did  to  prj  ig  oXiyovg  dXX  ig  nXeiovag 
oixsTv  dtipoxqatia  xsxXyzai.  For  dla  .  .  .  oixeiv  the  editor  gives 
two  interpretations.  1.  Because  the  government  is  not  administered  for 
the  beneft  of  the  few,  but  of  the  many.  (Arnold  after  Steph.  and 
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Gkiil).  2.  Because  the  administration  of  government  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  hut  of  the  many.  (Poppo  and  Goeller,  2nd  ed.). 
Dr.  Owen  though  he  says  the  passage  “does  not  seem  admissible 
(susceptible?)  of  any  interpretation  wholly  free  from  objections,” 
yet  pronounces  at  last  in  favor  of  the  latter  rendering ;  nor  are  we 
dbposed  to  find  fault  with  his  decision.  The  context  calls  for  such 
an  explanation,  and  the  construction,  though  certainly  unusual,  is 
after  all  less  harsh  and  violent  than  Dr.  Owen  seems  to  think  it.  We 
may  translate  almost  literally,  because  the  carrying  on  of  government 
extends  not  to  few  hut  to  many,  which  naturally  enough  suggests  the 
sense  required. 

C.  38.  §  1.  wv  xaO'’  ^fiegav  ij  tsQxpig  to  XvntjQov  ixTtX^aasi.  “  xa&’ 
yfiegav  ^  TSQXffig  for  y  xa&'  rifiiqav  regipig.”  So  also  Kriiger;  but 
the  difierence  of  collocation  appears  to  be  more  than  a  mere  accident, 
and  requires  to  be  accounted  for.  We  may  say,  perhaps,  that  xad^ 
^fisQur,  standing  as  it  does  in  the  text,  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  of  the 
noun,  but  qualifies  the  sentence,  whereof  day  hy  day  the  enjoyment 
drives  away  vexation. 

C.  39.  §  2.  ovTE  yaq  y/axadatfi6rm  xad^  ixdarovg  .  . .  azQurevovai. 
This  reading,  which  is  the  common  one,  makes  it  necessary  to  take 
AaxEhaigonoi  as  a  generic  designation  for  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies — for  neither  do  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  wage  war 
hy  single  States — a  rather  harsh  expedient.  It  would  have  been  well, 
perhaps,  to  notice  the  easier  reading  xa&’  iavzovg  which,  though  rest¬ 
ing  on  little  manuscript  authority,  is  preferred  by  Poppo  and  Kruger. 

C.  40.  §  2.  ov  tovg  Xoyovg  totg  SQ^oig  ^yoviievoi,  dXXd  (itj 

7t()odida]^&^vai  pdXXnv  Xoycp  tiqoteqov  tj  im  d  del  iXiyeiv.  “  This 
use  of  EQyqt  in  the  sense  of  in  truth,  in  good  deed,  is  very  common.” 
"EQytp  here  stands  opposed  to  X6y(p  and  signifies  not  in  truth,  but  in 
action.  Translate,  “  regarding  not  speech  as  any  detriment  to  action, 
but  rather  not  to  be  instructed  by  speech,  before  proceeding  in  action 
to  those  things  which  are  necessary.”  In  the  next  section  Pericles 
continues :  “For  in  this  also  we  (Athenians)  are  peculiar,  that  we 
show  the  greatest  courage,  though  at  the  same  time  we  consider  fully 
what  we  are  to  undertake :  o  jolg  dXXoig  dga&la  per  d'Qdaog,  Xcyio- 
pog  de  oxvov  (ptQei.”  Dr.  Owen  adopts  the  best  account  of  this  rather 
difiicult  clause,  but  has  fallen,  apparently  through  inadvertence,  into 
some  inconsistency  of  statement.  He  begins  by  saying,  “  the  only 
difficulty  in  this  passage  results  from  the  grammatical  use  of  o,  which 
refers  to  toXpdv  and  ixXoyii^eaO^ai,  i.  e.  the  quality  of  daring  combined 
with  refiection.”  But  further  on  he  remarks  :  “  Matthiae  and  Poppo 
consider  the  relative  as  repeated  and  explained  in  Xoyiapog  ...  the 
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sense  being  as  though  it  had  been  written  o  rot?  uXXoig,  dfia9iag 
&Qd(Jos  cpFQOvotjg,  oxvov  cpegsi.  This  appears  to  me  the  best  explan¬ 
ation.”  Obviously,  however,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  the  quality 
of  daring  combined  with  reflection,  brings  cowardice,  etc. ;  and  o,  if  it 
is  repeated  and  explained  in  Xoyiagog,  can  refer  only  to  exXoyi^ea^au 

C.  42.  §  3.  xai  yaQ  roig  tdXXa  yeiQoat  dtxaiov  rqv  eg  rovg  noXifwvg 
vntQ  rqg  natQidog  dvdqaya&iav  nQOtidea&ai.  “  toig — XftQoai  has 
the  force  of  the  adnominal  genitive  after  dvSQaya&tnv.  Kruger  re¬ 
marks  (Gr.  §  48.  12.  R.  2)  that  the  adnominal  dative  of  possession 
for  the  genitive  is  a  form  of  speech  which  does  not  frequently  occur 
in  Attic  prose ;  and  that  where  neither  the  position  nor  the  sense  re¬ 
quires  us  to  connect  the  dative  with  the  substantive,  we  should  take 
it  rather  with  the  verb.  In  the  present  case,  certainly,  the  latter  is 
the  superior  construction.  Translate,  “  Since  indeed  for  those  who 
in  other  points  were  worse,  it  is  just  that  the  manly  courage,  which  led 
them  to  the  wars  in  support  of  their  country,  should  be  put  forward 
(as  a  shield  or  screen,  to  cover  their  failings).”  / 

C.  44.  §  1.  “  oaoi  TTaQEare — Imatavzai.  On  the  sudden  transition 
from  the  oratio  recta  to  the  oraiio  oUiqua,  cf  Kuhner,  §  345.  R.  6.” 
There  is  a  change  here  from  the  second  person  to  the  third ;  the  ora¬ 
tor  goes  on  to  speak  about  those  whom  he  had  just  before  been  speak¬ 
ing  to ;  but  there  is  no  quotation  in  the  passage,  and  of  course  no 
passing  from  direct  to  indirect  quotation — from  the  oratio  recta  to  the 
oratio  obliqua. 

It  wilt  be  seen,  that  of  the  points  which  we  have  noticed,  some  are 
the  results  of  inadvertence, — slips,  such  as  will  now  and  then  elude 
the  keenest  vigilance,  and  creep  into  the  most  elaborate  productions. 
Others  again  are  more  or  less  matters  of  question  ;  points  on  which 
different  minds,  with  the  same  evidence  before  them,  may  come  to 
different  conclusions.  They  are  very  far  from  proving,  as  we  are 
very  far  from  believing,  that  the  commentary  has  been  hastily  or  care¬ 
lessly  prepared.  On  the  contrary,  our  examination,  limited  and  im¬ 
perfect  as  it  has  necessarily  been,  has  satisOed  us  that  we  have  in  this 
work  the  fruits  of  labor  at  once  diligent  and  successful.  So  obvious, 
indeed,  are  the  traces  of  industrious  study,  as  to  render  quite  unne¬ 
cessary,  expressions  such  as  the  following :  “  but  I  am  disposed  after 
much  reflection  to  adopt  as  the  sense  of  the  passage”  (note  on  II.  42. 
4.)  ;  “  after  much  examination  I  have  adopted  this  as  the  best  inter¬ 
pretation,  though  others  may  prefer  to  translate  differently”  (note  on  11. 
40.  4.) ;  which  a  pardonable  self-distrust  has  led  the  editor  to  insert. 
Dr.  Owen  has  shown  in  this  book,  that  he  is  not  one  of  those,  who  can 
rest  content  with  past  attainments,  careless  of  further  progress.  No  one 
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who  compares  his  Thucydides  with  the  highly  popular  and  useful  school 
books  which  he  had  previously  edited,  can  fail  to  recognize  its  superi¬ 
ority.  Its  style  is  more  correct,  clear  and  business-like  ;  it  is  nearly  free 
from  the  faults  of  awkwardness  and  inaccuracy,  by  which  those  earlier 
works  were  occasionally  disfigured.  It  shows  much  less  of  a  certain 
disposition  to  improve  upon  the  author,  to  dilate  upon  his  beauties  and 
endorse  his  moral  teachings,  to  supply  emotions  that  the  student  ought 
to  feel,  which  in  its  predecessors  bordered  now  and  then  upon  the  lu¬ 
dicrous.  It  exhibits  a  more  mature  scholarship,  more  thorough  and 
exact  research,  and  more  of  that  practical  skill  in  dealing  with  one’s 
materials  which  practice  only  can  bestow. 

Scholars  will  await  with  interest  the  publication  of  the  second  vol¬ 
ume,  destined  to  contain,  according  to  the  announcement  of  the  pre¬ 
face,  “  the  remaining  text  of  Thucydides,  brief  annotations,  and  copi¬ 
ous  verbal,  historical  and  grammatical  indices  of  the  whole  work.” 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

LITERARY  AND  THEOLOGICAL  MISCELLANIES. 

Jige  of  Literary  Men. 

In  a  late  Number  of  a  German  periodical,  a  list  is  given  of  the  names 
and  ages  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  scholars  and  distinguished  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  various  walks  of  life  in  Germany,  together  with  some 
explanatory  remarks.  We  subjoin  the  list  as  a  matter  of  interesting  re¬ 
cord  and  of  comparison,  on  a  number  of  important  points,  with  the  theo¬ 
logians  and  literary  characters  of  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
first  list  includes  those  who  lived  to  the  age  of  80 — ^92  years. 


Terstegen, 

.  92  yrs. 

Goethe,  .... 

83  yrs 

Spalding, 

.  90 

Planck  (the  elder). 

82 

Knebel,  . 

.  90 

Hans  Sachs, 

82 

Tiedge,  . 

.  88 

Pestalozzi . 

81 

Gerstenberg,  . 

.  86 

Kastner . 

81 

Bodmer, 

.  85 

Duke  Ulrich  of  Brunswick, 

81 

J.  G.  Muller,  . 

.  84 

Gbckingk,  .... 

80 

Gleim,  . 

.  84 

Kant, . 

80 

Frederic  Jacobs, 

.  83 

Jerusalem,  .... 

80 

Hermes, 

.  83 

Wieland,  .... 

80 

In  this  list  are  men  who  struggled  with  depressing  poverty ;  others 
who  could  gratify  every  want;  some  who  lived  in  quiet;  others  who 
performed  the  most  active  duties;  some  who  were  ertdowed  with  the 
highest  poetic  gifts;  others  who  had  no  imaginative  faculty.  Creative 
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power  and  activity  as  authors  continued  in  some  to  extreme  old  age; 
some  lived  in  the  extreme  South ;  others  in  the  cold  North. 

The  next  list  enumerates  some  distinguished  men  who  lived  to  the  age 
of  70— 79. 


Thiimmel, 

79  yrs. 

Minutoli, 

77  yrs 

Klopstock, 

79 

J.  G.  Jacobi, 

45 

A.  W.  Schlegel, 

78 

Schluzer, 

74 

Klinger, 

78 

Justus  Moser, 

74 

Nicolai,  . 

78 

Agricola,  ’. 

74 

C.  F.  Weisse, 

78 

Christian  Stolberg, 

73 

Stagcmann,  . 

77 

Pfeffel, 

73 

Jung'Stilling, . 

77 

Ramler, 

73 

F.  H.  Jacobi,  . 

76 

Thomasius, 

73 

J.  P.  Uz, 

76 

Salis,  . 

72 

Veit  Weber,  . 

75 

J.  Adolf  Schlegel, 

72 

Chr.  Wolf,  . 

75 

Olearius, 

71 

A.  Lafontaine, 

75 

Matthisson, 

70 

J.  H.  Voss,  . 

75 

Eberhard,  . 

70 

Miillcr  (painter). 

75 

Spener, 

70 

Claudius, 

75 

Ph.  Vonzesen, 

70 

Schroeckh, 

75 

Paul  Gerhard, 

70 

Breitinger, 

75 

In  the  above  list  of  names,  there  was  a  great  variety  and  contrast  in 
pursuits,  outward  circumstances,  education,  etc.,  but  not  so  great  as  in 
the  individuals  first  named.  Most  of  them,  as  students  and  authors,  were 
confined  to  one  or  two  departments.  A.  W.  Schlegel  and  Minutoli  were 
exceptions.  Most  of  them  were  also  intellectually  vigorous  till  the  close 
of  life. 

The  next  enumeration  embraces: 


Leopold  Count  Stolberg, 

69  yrs.  | 

Gottsched,  . 

Anna  Luise  Karsch, 

69  1 

Weckherlin, 

Alb.  V.  Haller, 

69 

F.  A.  Wolf,  . 

Moscherosch, . 

68 

Brentano,  . 

Hebei,  .... 

68 

J.  A.  Cramer, 

Hang,  .... 

68 

C.  A.  Vulpius, 

J.  V.  Andrea, 

68 

J.  M.  Miller, 

Von  Lilienstem,  . 

67 

Lichtwer, 

Von  Houwald, 

67 

Francke, 

W.  Von  Humboldt, 

67 

Luther, 

De  la  Motte  Fouque, 

67 

Jean  Paul,  . 

Abr.  a  Sancta  Clara, 

67 

Hofmanns  Waldau 

Tchudi,  .... 

67 

Hegel, 

Rollenhagen,  . 

67 

Engel, 

Manso . 

67 

Zinzendorf,  . 

Arehenholz,  . 

67 

Lavater, 

Theremin, 

66 

Kosegarten, 

• 

Schleiermacher, 

66 

Gotz,  . 

• 

66  yrs. 
66 
65 
65 
65 
64 
64 
64 
64 
63 
62 
61 
61 
61 
60 
60 
60 
60 


Eleven  of  the  above  were  cler^men.  Most  in  the  list  led  a  quiet  life ; 
others,  e.  g.  Luther,  Humboldt,  were  men  of  the  greatest  activity.  In 
literary  character  there  is  almost  every  variety.  The  literary  power  in 
most  continued  till  the  last.  “  In  general,  old  age  is  not  be  marked  off 
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before  the  sixtieth  year.  What  lies  this  side  of  that  limit  belongs  to  the 
youthful  and  fresh,  or  to  the  ripe  and  vigorous,  or  to  the  gradually  fading 
powers.  In  the  last  stages  of  middle  life,  death  is  wont  to  gather  his 
richest  harvests,  not  only  among  the  thinkers  and  poets,  but  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  action.” 

The  following  is  the  list  which  is  given  of  those  who  died  between  the 
age  of  36  and  22.  No  instances  are  furnished  of  the  men  who  deceased 
between  the  age  of  36  and  5% 


Schenkendorf, 

.  36  yrs. 

Phil.  Moritz,  . 

.  36 

Hatten,  . 

.  35 

H-  Von  Keist, 

.  35 

Grabbe,  . 

.  34 

William  Muller,  . 

.  32 

J.  E.  Schlegel, 

.  31 

Paul  Flemming,  . 

.  31 

Novalis, 

.  29  yrs 

Gunther, 

.  28 

E.  Schultze, 

.  28 

Hiilty, 

.  28 

Cronegk, 

.  27 

W.  Hauff,  . 

.  25 

Wackenroder, 

.  25 

Kiimer, 

.  22 

Excitability  was  the  characteristic  of  nearly  all  the  individuals  in  this 
list.  Six  were  soldiers.  Four  of  the  others  were  travellers ;  one  of  them 


traversed  Russia  and  Persia.  Three  only  led  a  quiet  life.  The  early 
death  of  nearly  all  is  to  be  ascribed  directly  or  indirectly  to  their  nervous 
activity.  In  the  constitution  of  a  very  few  only,  lay  the  germ  of  disease. 
Most  of  these  young  men  belonged  to  the  north  of  Germany. 


German  Conversations- Lexicon. 

The  ninth  edition  of  this  widely  circulated  Lexicon  has  recently  been 
completed.  It  is  published  in  120  parts  or  fasciculi,  which  form  fifteen 
volumes.  The  last  two  numbers  contain  a  very  valuable  General  Index, 
in  112  pages,  small  type.  The  full  title  of  the  work  is  the  following: 
“  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Reul-Encyclopadie  fiir  die  gebildeten  Stande  Con- 
versa’tions-Lexicon.”  The  price  of  the  set  in  Germany,  printed  on  very 
good  paper,  is  about  20  Thaler  =  $15.  In  the  last  No.  a  list  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  various  editions  is  given.  The  whole  number  is  368. 
They  are  found  in  all  departments  of  literature  and  science.  Some  of 
them  were  or  are  very  eminent  in  their  respective  departments,  and  are 
known  throughout  the  world.  The  responsible  editor  of  the  ninth  edition 
was  Dr.  Karl  August  Epse.  The  work  has  been  owned  by  the  firm  of 
Brockhaus  &  Co.  since  1808,  having  been  purchased  in  that  year  by 
F.  A.  Brockhaus,  father  of  the  present  publisher.  The  eighth  edition  was 
completed  in  1837,  and  up  to  1842,  31,000  copies  had  been  sold.  The 
seventh  edition  of  the  Supplement,  in  four  volumes,  was  published  in 
1838 — 41.  The  Encyclopaedia  AmerTcana  was  based  on  the  seventh 
German  edition.  The  first  idea  of  the  Lexicon  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
Lobel.  The  first  volume  was  published  in  1796.  Lobel  died  on  the  ap* 
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pearance  of  the  third 'volume  in  1798.  The  sixth  and  last  volume  vras 
published  in  1808.  Of  the  fifth  edition,  32,000  copies  were  printed. 
The  ninth  edition  has  the  text  of  the  eighth  as  its  basis,  but  every  article, 
without  exception,  was  carefully  revised,  and  where  necessary,  amended 
and  enlarged.  All  the  Articles  that  were  in  the  Supplement,  and  not  in 
the  eighth  edition,  are  incorporated  into  the  ninth.  An  important  num¬ 
ber  of  new  Articles  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  especially  in  Ancient 
History,  Geography  and  Special  History,  have  been  added.  The  original 
design  of  this  work  was  to  furnish  facilities  for  self-education,  to  supply 
persons  engaged  in  manual  labor,  or  who  were  but  partially  educated, 
with  the  information  necessary  for  common  reading,  for  intelligent  con¬ 
versation  and  for  the  general  business  of  life.  It  is  at  the  present  time,” 
in  the  language  of  the  editor,  **  rather  a  thesaurus  of  all  valuable  know¬ 
ledge,  and  embraces  the  entire  circle  of  the  sciences  in  all  their  particu¬ 
lars,  as  far  as  the  same  are  important  for  an  educated  public ;  it  forms  a 
progressive  chronicle  of  all  remarkable  events  down  to  the  present  time, 
a  mirror  of  all  the  outward  and  inward  phenomena  in  society,  the  State, 
the  church,  science,  art  and  literature.  lt*s  not  merely  a  work  for  refer¬ 
ence  ;  but  it  is  a  manual  for  daily  use,  a  reading-liook,  attractive  by  its 
judicious  selection  and  agreeable  form  of'exhibition.”  In  many  respects, 
we  may  add,  it  is  very  valuable  for  the  scholar.  Among  its  contributors 
in  the  various  editions  were  such  orientalists  and  classical  scholars  as 
Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Rodiger,  Kosegarten,  Brandis,  Becker,  H.  Brock- 
haus,  Palmblad,  etc. 

The  principal  deficiency  in  this  great  work  is  owing  to  the  want  of  an 
evangelical  spirit  in  some  of  its  conductors  and  principal  contributors.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  called  a  neological  production.  It  does  not  openly  attack 
or  secretly  undermine  the  Christian  faith.  It  seeks  to  be,  at  least  in  many 
of  the  Articles,  fair  and  impartial.  It  would  not  offend  any  prevailing 
taste  in  Germany.  Its  object  is  to  bring  out  a  work  which  shall  be  uni¬ 
versally  acceptable.  But  it  ought  to  exhibit  the  truth  fully,  fearlessly  and 
heartily.  For  such  subjects  as  Luther,  Calvin,  Reformation,  Pietism,. 
Christian  Missions,  and  many  others,  writers  should  be  selected  wboaa 
feelings  fully  accord  with  the  theme.  A  neologist  would  necessarily  give 
an  unfair  and  imperfect  representation  of  many  topics.  The  Lexicon,  in 
accordance  with  its  objects,  should  not  be  indeed  religious.  It  is  scientific, 
historical  and  literary.  Yet  it  is  a  work  for  Christendom ;  a  vast  number  of 
its  readers  are  Christians ;  many  of  its  writers  are  professed  ministers  of 
Christ,  or  teachers  of  theology. 

Many  of  the  above  remarks  apply  to  the  American  translation  of  the 
seventh  edition.  The  great  men  of  the  church  are  thrust  into  a  corner. 
Brief  and  imperfect  notices  are  given  of  theologians  of  commanding  in- 
VOL.  V.  No.  20.  67 
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telleet,  while  some  insignificant  military  general,  who  was  in  a  success* 
Oil  skirmish  or  two,  is  cotispicuously  delineated  and  lauded.  The  wri¬ 
ter,  we  hare  understood,  of  many  of  the  biographical  articles,  relating  to 
New  England  puritans  and  Presbyterian  worthies,  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 


New  Latin  Lexicon. 

A  new  Lexicon  df  the  Latin  Language  is  in  the  process  of  publication, 
by  Reinhold  Klotz,  Professor  in  the  University  at  Leipsic,  and,  for  many 
years,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  **  Jahrbiicher  flfr  Philologie,”  a  distin¬ 
guished  classical  journal.  Prof.  K.  is  also  well  known  as  one  of  the 
ablest  editors  of  Cicero^s  Orations.  The  Lexicon,  which  he  has  now  un¬ 
dertaken,  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the  fruit  of  many  years’  study, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  by  an  accurate  and  accomplish¬ 
ed  Scholar.  The  work  will  apftear  in  fifreen  fasciculi,  making  two  large 
Octavo  volumes,  price  in  Germany  about  $6.  When  the  work  will  be 
completed,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  published  in  a  very  superior  style, 
by  George  Westermann  of  Brunswick.  It  is  printed  in  double  columns, 
on  fair  and  strong  paper,  with  a  clear  and  new  ty[)e.  Indeed  we  have 
rarely  seen  a  large  Latin  hook  printed  so  well.  The  author’s  aim  is  thus 
stated  in  bis  prospectus :  **  First,  to  exhibit  the  treasures  of  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  itself^  i.  e.  the  roots  of  the  Latin  tongue  and  the  single  derivative 
words,  as  fully  as  the  narrow  litnits  of  a  lexicon  will  permit ;  to  ascer¬ 
tain  their  derivation  or  relationship  as  fur  as  possible ;  to  fix  their  funda¬ 
mental  meaning,  and  to  define  them  more  exactly  in  their  actual  Use,  so 
as  to  develop  the  particular  significations  of  a  word  from  its  fundamen¬ 
tal  sense,  and  to  exhibit  these  significations  in  their  natural  order,  and  to 
devote  a  careful  attention  to  the  technical  expressions  of  statesmen,  di¬ 
plomatists,  jurists,  rhetoricians,  naturalists,  husbandmen,  architects,  etc., 
which  have  not  always  been  handled  with  equal  felicity.” 

“Secondly,  to  bring  before  the  reader  the  connections  in  which  single 
words.appear,  though  not  with  the  fulness  of  a  thesaurus,  yet  with  greater 
completeness  than  has  lieen  common  and  in  a  form  better  than  has  been 
attained  in  the  larger  lexicons,  so  as  to  point  out  more  exactly  the  gram¬ 
matical  constructions  in  which  the  words  are  found,  whereby,  e.  g.  the 
prepositions,  which  sustain  the  relations  of  the  Cases,  and  the  other  par¬ 
ticles  which  make  up  the  grammatical  joints,  shall  be  placed  before  the 
eye  in  the  most  careful  manner.” 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  two  great  objects,  the  author  says  he  has 
paid  special  attention  to  etymology,  synonyms  and  antiquities.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  the  synonymous  forms  of  words,  he  has  pointed  out  the  differ¬ 
ences,  e.  g.  between  abitio  and  abitus,  abortio  and  abortus,  actio,  actus, 
actum  and  agmen,  discessio  and  discessus,  scriptio,  scriptura,  scriptus  and 
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sifriptura,  etc.  Not  seldom  has  he  gone  into  the  synonymous  syntactical 
forms,  e.  g.  he  has  indicated  the  difference  between  manere  aliquem  and 
alicui,  subire  aliquem  rem  and  alicui  rei,  etc. 

What  are  the  merits  of  this  Lexicon,  compared  with  that  of  Freund) 
we  are  not  able  to  decide.  A  classical  friend,  who  has  made  some  use 
of  Klotz  in  his  daily  studies,  expresses  high  satisfaction  with  the  sound 
judgment,  discrimination  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language  every¬ 
where  exhibited.  In  two  respects,  at  least,  Freund  appears  to  us  to  have 
the  advantage.  One  is,  that  he  gives  the  history  of  the  language,  the 
biography,  so  to  speak,  of  the  words.  The  other  advantage  is  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  Freund  makes  separate  paragraphs  of  the  subdivisions  of  an 
article.  Klotz  presents  all  which  he  has  to  say  in  an  unbroken  mass,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  eye  instantly  to  catch  what  is  needed.  How 
Klotz  will  include  his  materials  in  two  volumes,  we  do  not  perceive. 
Down  to  the  word  animus,  there  are  416  pages,  while  Freund  closes  that 
word  on  the  286th  page,  yet  the  latter  fills  four  octavo  volumes,  making 
in  all  4596  pages. 


Literary  Institutions  in  Switzerland. 

We  are  pained  to  observe  in  the  public  journals  that  the  literary  insti- 
UKion  or  college  at  Lausanne,  and  also  the  one  at  Neufchatel  have  been 
discontinued,  or  suppressed  by  the  radical  governments  of  the  two  can¬ 
tons.  The  college  at  Lausanne  was  founded  in  1587;  in  this  the  late 
Dr.  Vinet  was  professor.  The  college  at  Neufishatel  was  made  illustrious 
for  some  years  by  the  palaeontological  discoveries  of  Professor  Agassiz, 
now  connected  with  Harvard  University.  He  is  a  native  of  Neufchatel. 
His  discoveries  in  the  history  of  fossil  fishes,  it  is  said,  have  thrown  more 
light  on  that  branch  of  the  study  than  those  of  any  one  since  Cuvier. 
The  college,  standing  near  the  lake,  contains  a  valuable  Museum  of  nat¬ 
ural  history,  and  the  rocks  and  fossils  illustrating  very  satisfactorily  the 
structure  of  the  Jura  mountains. 

In  18.34,  a  university  or  high  school  was  established  at  Berne.  The 
Museum  contains  a  noble  collection  of  the  natural  curiosities  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  The  departments  of  mineralogy  and  geology  are  particularly  in¬ 
structive.  A  complete  series  of  fossils,  collected  by  M.  Studer,  are  de¬ 
posited  here.  The  town-library  contains  40,000  volumes  and  many  val¬ 
uable  Mss.;  among  the  latter  are  more  than  1000  Helvetic  Mss.  The 
distinguished  Haller,  a  native  of  Berne,  was  once  librarian.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  the  university  is  in  the  hands  of  the  city  governmenu  At¬ 
tempts  have  l)een  made,  within  a  few  years,  as  also  in  Zurich,  to  intro¬ 
duce  teachers  holding  neological  sentiments,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  people. 
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The  University  of  Zurich  was  opened  on  the  29th  of  April,  1833.  It 
has  about  200  students.  The  building  of  the  suppiessed  Augiistinian 
convent  has  been  appropriated  to  its  use.  Professors,  expelled  from  other 
countries  for  liberal  opinions,  have  found  refuge  here.  Among  the  most 
eminent  professors  are  Oken,  Schonlein,  J.  E.  Orelli  and  J.  G.  Baiter,  the 
last  two  joint  editors  of  the  edition  of  Cicero,  in  eight  volumes,  Hitzig,tlie 
well  known  biblical  commentator,  Hirzel,  the  commentator  on  Job,  etc. 
Among  the  individuals  who  have  in  successive  periods  rendered  this  city 
illustrious  were  Conrad  Gesner,  Zuingli,  Buliinger,  Hottinger,  Heidegger, 
Bodmer,  Breitinger,  Lavaier,  Solomon  Gessner,  Hess,  and  many  others. 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Pestalozzi.  Here  the  first  entire  English  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible  by  Miles  Coverdale'  was  printed  in  1535.  The  city  is 
now  distinguished  for  its  large  printing  establishments  and  its  .trade  in 
books.  The  library  of  the  university  contains  many  original  Mss.  of  the 
early  reformers.  The  town  library  has  45,000  printed  volumes  and  Mss., 
Zuingli’s  Greek  Bible,  with  marginal  notes,  chiefly  Hebrew,  by  himself, 
a  portrait  of  that  reformer  and  his  daughter,  three  autograph  letters  in 
Latin  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  other  inestimable  treasures. 

The  University  of  Basil  was  founded  in  1460,  the  first  important  semi¬ 
nary  for  the  advancement  of  learning  established  in  Switzerland.  It  num¬ 
bered  among  its  professors,  Erasmus,  Euler  and  the  Bernouillis.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  present  professors  have  an  European  reputation.  Dr.  de  Wette, 
now  sixty-eight  years  old,  is  professor  of  theology,  and  stands  at  the  bead 
of  living  commentators  on  the  Scriptures.  He  is  the  son  of  a  preacher 
at  Ulla,  near  Weimar,  and  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin 
from  1810  to  1818.  He  was  removed  from  his  office  in  the  last  named 
year,  in  consequence  of  writing  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  mother  of 
George  Sand.  He  came  to  Basil  in  1822.  He  lectures  on  dogmatics, 
morals  and  exegesis.  K.  R.  Hagenbach  is  well  known  as  an  orthodox 
theologian  and  able  church  historian.  He  is  a  native  of  Basil  and  was 
born  in  1801.  His  father  was  professor  of  medicine.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Liicke,  Neander  and  Schleiermacher.  He  has  published  two  collections 
of  sermons,  History  of  Christian  Doctrines,  Lectures  on  the  Nature  and 
History  of  the  Reformation,  etc.  The  other  professors  of  theology  are 
J.  J.  Stahelin,  who  has  written  on  the  Messianic  Prophecies,  J.  G.  Miil- 
ler,  iind  William  Hoffinann,  the  excellent  successor  of  Dr.  Blumhardt  in 
the  Mission  Institute.  In  the  philosophical  faculty  is  C.  F.  Schdnbein, 
everywhere  known  for  his  discoveries  in  chemistry,  etc.  William  Wacker- 
nagel,  l)orn  in  Berlin  in  1806,  was  made  professor^of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  in  Basil  in  18<‘12.  His  publications  are  numerous 
and  popular.  The  whole  number  of  professors,  ordinary  and  extraordi¬ 
nary,  is  thirty-one.  The  funds  of  this  univerfity  are  small.  The  public 
or  city  library,  contains  50,000  volumes,  among  them  the  Acts  of  the 
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Council  of  Basil,  with  chains  attached  to  the  binding,  many  inestimable 
Mss.,  some  of  the  works  of  Erasmus,  etc. 

Public  instruction  at  Geneva  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Public  Instruction.  This  council  has  the  control,  1.  of  the  Academy, 
which  is  composed  of  four  faculties.  Theology,  Law,  Sciences  and  Let¬ 
ters,  and  which  counts  twenty-six  professors,  and  about  150  regular  stu¬ 
dents  ;  2.  the  colleges  of  Geneva  and  Caronge ;  3.  the  secondary  school 
for  girls;  4.  fifty  primary  schools,  numbering  4000  scholars;  5.  auxiliary 
establishments,  viz.  the  public  library,  the  botanic  garden,  the  academical 
museum  and  the  observatory.  The  College  of  Geneva  was  founded  by 
Calvin  in  1538.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  eleven  classes,  four  of  which 
are  called  French  classes,  in  which  students  are  fitted  for  industrial  or 
commercial  pursuits.  The  number  of  scholars  is  between  400  and  500. 
At  the  end  of  each  academical  year,  about  the  middle  of  August,  there  is 
a  public  celebration,  at  which  there  is  a  distribution  of  prizes,  etc.  The 
successful  pupils  receive  their  medals  at  the  hands  of  the  chief  syndic  in 
St.  Peter’s  Church.  The  venerable  company  of  pastors  has  had  in  charge 
religious  and  theological  instruction.  The  public  library,  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  college,  was  founded  in  1551  by  Bonivard,  ‘*the  prisoner  of 
Cbillon.”  It  contains  about  40,000  volumes  and  500  Mss.  It  is  rich  in 
works  of  ancient  theology.  It  has  a  collection  of  the  autograph  letters  of 
Calvin,  of  Beza,  Farel,  Viret,  and  other  reformers,  the  homilies  of  Augus¬ 
tine,  written  on  papyrus  of  the  sixth  century,  a  translation  of  Quintus 
Curtius,  found  in  the  luggage  of  Charles  the  Bold,  after  the  battle  of 
Grandson,  a  beautiful  Ms.  of  the  four  Gosftels,  etc.  The  Museum,  com¬ 
menced  in  1818,  has  been  augmented  by  the  geological  collections  of 
Sanissure,  Brongniart,  Jurine  and  Necker,  and  is  very  rich  in  ornithology. 
There  is  a  complete  series  of  the  minerals  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
fishes  of  the  lakes.  The  botanic  garden  was  formed  in  1818  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  botanist  Decandolle.  Among  the  distinguished  individuals  who 
liave  adorned  this  small  city,  were  the  Turretines,  Calvin,  Beza,  Le  Clerc, 
Cell^rier,  Casaubon,  Scaliger,  Godefroy,  Burlemaqui,  De  Lolme,  Dumont, 
Necker,  Sismondi,  Mallet,  Bonnet,  Saussiire,  who  first  ascended  Mont 
Blanc,  Prevost,  Decandolle,  Huber,  Dacier,  De  la  Rive,  Madame  de  Stael, 
A.  Decandolle,  Maiinoir,  etc.  For  an  account  of  the  New  Theological 
School,  see  Bib.  Sacra,  III.  p.  786. 

The  publications  in  all  departments  of  literature  have  greatly  fallen  ofif 
since  February  last,  except  political  books  and  pamphlets  which  every¬ 
where  spring  up.  Among  the  few  in  classical  and  theological  literature 
we  notice  the  following : 

Principia  Grainmatices  Nbo-Persicae  cum  Metrorum  doctrina  et  dialo- 
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gis  Persicis,  pp.  352.  This  grammar,  by  Gabriel  Geitlin,  professor  of 
oriental  languages  in  the  university  of  Helsingfors,  is  commended  in  the 
Haile  Allg.  Litt.  Zeitung,  “as  a  book  in  the  highest  degree  useful  to  the 
teachers  and  learners  of  the  Persian  language.” — Oaspari  C.  P.  Beitrage 
zur  Einleitung  in  das  Buch  Jesaia  ii.  zur  Geschichte  der  Jesaianischen 
Zeit.  1  Tlilr.  24  Sgr.  This  is  a  part  of  the  “  Biblico-Theological  and 
apologetico-critical  Studies,”  by  Prof.  Delitzsch  and  Caspari. — Reinhard 
F.  W.,  Versuch  iiber  den  Plan,  etc.  24  Sgr.  This  is  a  new  edition  of 
Reinhard’s  celebrated  book  on  the  Plan  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
Church,  with  an  appendix  and  additions  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Heubner  of 
Wittenberg. — Die  Grundlehre  d.  Religion  Jesu,  nach  dem  Principe  des 
Evangelischen  Protestantismus  ermittelt  u.  systematisch  entfaltet  von  Dr. 
August  Francke,  1  Thir.  1848. — Schneidewin  F.  W.  Die  Hdmerischen 
Hymnen  auf  Apollon  12^  Ngr. — Parallelgrammatik  d.  Griecbischen  u. 
Lateinischen  Sprache  von  Dr.  V.  C.  F.  Rost,  F.  Kritz  u.  F.  Berger,  2ter 
Theil.  Schuigrammatik  d.  Lat.  Sprache.  von  Dr.  Kritz  u.  Dr.  Berger. 
Rost  is  the  well  known  Greek  grammarian,  Kritz  is  the  editor  of  Sallust 
and  belongs  to  Erfurt. — Euripides*  Werke.  Griechisch  mil  metriscber 
Ueliersetzung  u.  priifenden  u.  erklarenden  Anmerkungen  von  J.  A.  Har- 
tiiiig.  “The  literary  activity  of  Hartung  has  in  various  ways  and  in  a 
very  productive  manner,  been  employed  on  Euripides.  By  bis  funda¬ 
mental  learning  and  extensive  reading,  by  accurate  observation  of  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  poet,  by  acute  groupings,  original  judg¬ 
ments,  and  a  fine  artistic  feeling,  he  has  aided  in  various  ways  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  poet.”  Jena  Allg,  IMt.  28. — Dr.  Karl  Ullmann  of  Hei¬ 
delberg  has  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  advocates  the  equality  of 
all  the  Confessions  and  unlimited  civil  freedom. — The  Christian  Sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  late  Dr.  Marheinecke,  exhibiting  the  creeds  of  the  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  Reformed,  Socinians,  Greek  Church,  is  about  to  be  published 
under  the  charge  of  Mathies  and  Vatke. — ^Ulfilas,  Urscbrift,  Worierbuch, 
Sprachlehre,  von  Ign.  Gaugengigt,  Bevorwortet  von  Dr.  M.  Fertig. — An 
imporUint  work  has  just  been  fmblished  by  Dr.  Karl  Wieseler,  professor 
of  theology  in  Gottingen,  entitled :  “  Ein  Versuch  Uber  die  Cbronologie 
und  Abfassungszeit  der  Apostelgeschichte  und  der  Paulinischen  Briefe.” 
The  ffrst  book  treats  of  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
second,  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  with  an  Appendix 
on  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Two  excursus 
treat  of  the  residence  at  Rome,  partly  of  Paul,  partly  of  Peter. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Rohr,  the  great  rationalist  leader,  died  at  Weimar,  June  15, 
1848.  He  was  born  near  Naumburgh,  July  30,  1777. — Died  at  Berne, 
July  12,  1848,  Dr.  Matthias  Sc hnecken burger,  professor  of  theology  in 
the  university  there.  He  was  born  in  1804.*  He  published  a  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Epistle  of  James,  Contributions  to  New  Testament  Introduc- 
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tioD,  OD  the  origin  of  the  first  canonical  Gospel,  the  orthodox  doctrine  on 
the  two  Natures  of  Christ. — Dr.  F.  A.  JBornemann,  professor  in  the  gym* 
nasium  at  Meissen  in  Saxony,  died  at  Kirchberg,  June  37,  1848.  He 
edited  an  edition  of  Xenophon’s  Cyropaedia,  1828,  1838,  1840,  of  the 
Memorabilia,  1829,  Scholia  in  Lucanrj,  1830,  Acta  Apostolhrum,  1848,  etc. 
He  was  born  April  9, 1786. — ^The  Swiss  historian,  Henry  Zschokke,  born 
at  Magdeburg,  March  22,  1770,  died  June  27,  1848,  at  Aarau,  Switzer¬ 
land.  His  writings  are  very  voluminous.  Selections  from  his  historical 
writings  have  appeared  in  16  vols.  12mo.  His  last  publication  was 
**  Hours  of  Devotion  to  promote  true  Christianity.” — ^The  celebrated  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  died  in  Paris,  July  4,  1848.  He  wSs  born  at  St  Malo,  Sept 
4,  1769. — Berzelius,  the  distinguished  chemist,  died  at  Stockholm,  Aug. 

7, 1848. — A  bust  of  Martin  Luther  has  been  at  last  placed  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  Valhalla.  It  stands  between  those  of  Holbein  and  Copernicus. — 
Prof.  Ewald  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  return  to  Gottingen,  the  scene 
of  his  former  labors.— Dr.  Stickel  has  become  ordinary  professor  of 
Oriental  literature  in  Jena. — April,  1848,  completed  500  years  since  the 
founding  of  the  university  of  Prague. 

The  English  Language  by  R.  G.  Latham,  M.  D.,  fellow  of  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  late  professor  of  the  English  language  in  University 
College,  London.  Second  edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  London : 
Taylor  and  Walton,  1848,  8vo.  pp.  581. 

This  elaborate  grammar — to  be  regarded  in  the  second  edition  as  al¬ 
most  a  new  work — is  divided  into  seven  parts.  Part  L  takes  up  the  gen¬ 
eral  ethnological  relations  of  the  English  language ;  Part  11.  the  history 
and  analysis ;  Part  HI.  the  sounds,  letters,  pronunciation  and  spelling ; 
Part  IV.  the  etymology ;  Part  V.  the  syntax ;  and  Part  VI.  the  prosody. 
The  ethnological  division  discusses  the  Germanic  affinities  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  the  languages  of  the  Gothic  stock,  the  Celtic  stock  of 
languages  and  their  relations  to  the  English,  the  Anglo-Norman  and  the 
languages  of  the  classical  stock,  and  the  position  of  the  English  language 
as  Indo-European.  We  quote  the  following  from  the  preface:  “In  1840, 
so  little  had  been  done  by  Englishmen  for  the  English  language,  that  in 
acknowledging  my  great  obligations  to  foreign  scholars,  1  was  only  able 
to  speak  of  what  might  be  done  by  my  own  countrymen.  Since  then, 
however,  there  has  been  a  good  beginning  of  what  is  likely  to  be  done 
well.  My  references  to  the  works  of  Kemble,  Garnet  and  Guest  show 
that  my  authorities  now  are  as  much  English  as  German.  And  this  is 
likely  to  be  the  case.  Tlie  details  of  the  Syntax,  the  illustrations  drawn 
from  our  provincial  dialects,  the  minute  history  of  individual  words,  and  , 
the  whole  system  of  articslate  sounds  can,  for  the  English,  only  lie  done 
safely  by  an  Englishman ;  or  to  speak  more  generally,  can,  for  any  Ian- 
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guage,  only  be  dealt  with  properly  by  the  grammarian  whose  noother 
tongue  is  that  language.  The  Deutsche  Grammatik  of  Grimm  is  the  work 
not  of  an  age  nor  of  a  century,  but,  like  the  great  history  of  the  Athenian, 
a  Htijfta  ei(  asi.  It  is  the  magazine  from  whom  all  draw  their  facts  and 
illustrations.  Yet  it  is  only  the  proper  German  portion  that  pretends  to 
be  exhaustive.  The  Dutch  and  Scandinavians  have  each  improved  the 
exhibition  of  their  own  respective  languages.”  “  Accurate  and  systematic 
scholars  of  other  countries  prepared  the  way  for  the  Deutsche  Grainma- 
tik — Ten  Kate  in  Holland,  Dowbrowsky  a  Slavonian  and  Rask  a  Dane.” 

Infant  Baptism  a  Scriptural  service,  containing  a  critical  survey  and 
digest  of  the  leading  evidence,  classical,  biblical  and  patristic,  by  Rev. 
Robert  Wilson,  professor  of  Sacred  Literature  for  the  General  Assembly, 
Royal  College,  Belfast.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  8vo.  pp.  534. 


Among  the  recent  American  publications  or  works  now  in  press  are 
the  following: 

Manual  of  Ancient  Geography,  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Sbirlite,  of  the  Royal  Gym- 
nasiupi  at  Wetzlar.  Translated  by  Profs.  Beck  and  Felton  of  Cambridge. 

The  third  American  edition,  from  the  hflh  English,  of  Prof.  William 
Smyth’s  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks. 

Moritz  Meureris  Life  of  Martin  Luther,  from  the  original  authorities, 
translated  by  a  Lutheran  clergyman  of  New  York  city,  pp.  692. 

The  unaltered  Augsburgh  Confession,  with  a  Preface  and  an  Historical 
Introduction,  and  the  three  chief  Symlmls  of  the  Christian  church,  ejtc. 
by  C.  H.  Schott,  translated  from  the  German,  ]8mo. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  by  Dr.  Sartorius.  Translated 
from  the  fifth  German  edition,  by  Rev.  O.  S.  Stearns.  Boston  :  Gould, 
Kendall  and  Lincoln,  18mo.  pp.  161. 

Recent  Discourses  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Brown  University,  on 
many  of  the  leading  moral  and  religious  topics  of  the  day,  by  Francis 
Wayland,  D.  D. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  Harvard  College,  by  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  Boston : 
Little  and  Brown,  1848,  ]8mo.  pp.  190. 

Modern  French  Literature  by  L.  Raymond  de  Vericour,  revised  with 
notes  and  additions  by  Win.  S.  Chase.  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  and  Lin¬ 
coln,  1848,  12mo.  pp.  444.  [A  valuable  and  seasonable  work.] 

The  Pulpit  Orators  of  France  and  Switzerland,  sketches  of  their  Char¬ 
acter  and  specimens  of  their  Eloquence,  by  Rev.  Robert  Turnbull.  New- 
York:  Robert  Carter,  1848,  J8mo.  pp.  341.  [This  book  contains  sermons 
from  Bossuet,  Flechier,  Bourdaloue,  Fenelon,  Massillon,  Saurin,  Vinet, 
^Monod  A.,  Grandpierre,  Lacordaire,  Merle  D’Aubigne  and  Gaussen.] 

Baptism  with  reference  to  its  Import  and  Modes,  by  Edward  Beecher, 
D.  D.  New-York:  John  Wiley,  12mo.  pp.  342. 
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A. 

AbiUtf  or  Lysanias,  79. 

Adam,  his  relation  to  his  posterity, 
268. 

Advancement  of  Society  in  knowledge 
and  virtue,  358.  Value  of  a  hope¬ 
ful  frame  of  mind,  358.  Trust  in 
the  Spirit,  in  biblical  predictions, 
in  the  fitness  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 
success  of  the  Gospel,  359 ;  in  the 
general  state  of  the  world,  360 ; 
proved  from  facts,  361 ;  some 
prominent  events  in  the  church, 
362;  from  events  in  civil  society, 
363.  Great  influence  of  Grecian 
culture  and  civilization,  364.  Pre¬ 
dominance  of  Goths  in  Europe, 
367.  First  French  Revolution, 
369.  Encouraging  inferences,  373. 

Agency  Divine  in  production  of  mat¬ 
ter,  342. 

Akkdr  in  Northern  Syria,  20. 

Aleppo,  Tour  to,  I,  243. 

Aleppo  ill  Syria,  history,  467.  Salt 
plain,  471.  Castle  of  Sphery,  472. 
Tribes  of  Arabs,  47^  Castle, 
mound,  churches,  475.  Taxes  in 
the  18th  century,  477.  Progress, 
ruins,  479,  663. 

ALphabeiical  Psalms,  age  of,  58> 

American  Oriental  Society,  201.. 

Apamea,  Greek  inscription  at,  91 ; 
ruins  of,  685. 

Apostolical  Constitutions,  new  edition 
of,  296. 

Anachronism  in  Acts  5:  36 ;  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Theudas,  409.  [457. 

Antioch  in  Syria,  history,  455 ;  ruins, 

Arabic  Society  at  Beirdt,  203. 

Area  in  Northern  Syria,  15. 


Arvad  or  Ruad,  251. 

Asiatic  Society  at  Paris,  199;  Lon¬ 
don,  200. 

Austrian  Universities,  203. 

B. 

Barin  in  Syria,  689. 

Batrone,  account  of,  8. 

Beirut,  tour  from  to  Aleppo,  1,  247. 

Beings  spiritual,  constitution  ofj  633. 

Bernstein,  Prof,  at  Breslau,  employ¬ 
ed  on  a  new  Syriac  Lexicon,  390. 

Biblical  Geography,  notes  on,  79. 

Bibliothique  Royale  at  Paris,  383. 

Bolla  M.,  excavations  by  near  Nine¬ 
veh,  148,  200. 

British  Museum,  origin  of,  388  ;  his¬ 
tory,  389 ;  amount  of  books,  etc. 
389. 

Brookses  edition  of  Ovid’s  Metamor¬ 
phoses,  771. 

C. 

Cambridge  University,  England,  state¬ 
ments  respecting,  192. 

Catholicism  in  Italy,  597.  Subject  of 
interest,  598.  Causes  of  the  growth 
of  the  religion,  598.  Physical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  country  and  historical 
associations,  599.  Antiquity,  600. 
Permanent  funds,  601.  St.  Peter’s 
church,  602.  Value  of  permanent 
funds,  603.  Value  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  604  ;  as  connected  with  the 
Catholic  religion,  605.  Position 
of  the  Fine  Arts  hereafter,  606. 
Truth  in  creeds,  608.  Weakness 
of  the  system,  609.  Not  favorable 
to  physical  prosperity,  110.  A 
materializing  system,  61 1  ;  a  bap* 
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tized  paganism,  614.  Childish  and 
unreasonable,  616.  A  religion  of 
symbols,  sensible  signs,  619 ;  ba¬ 
sed  on  a  few  picked  passages 
from  Bible,  621.  Character  and 
history  of  present  pope,  623. 

Chace,  Prof.  George  I.,  On  the  agen¬ 
cy  of  God  in  the  production  of  ma¬ 
terial  phenomena,  342.  On  the 
spirit  and  constitution  of  Spiritual 
lyings,  633. 

Chalcioi  Notes  on  by  Dr.Robinson,90. 

Chase  Irak,  D.  2>.,  edition  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  296. 

ChifKse  language,  remarks  on  by  a 
missionary  in  China,  7.51.  Num¬ 
ber  of  characters,  731 ;  12,000  in 
common  use,  according  to  Dr. 
Morrison,  752. 

Classical  authors,  review  of  new  edi¬ 
tions  of,  171,  771. 

Colleges  at  Cambridge,  Eng.,  192 ; 
at  Paris,  194. 

Constitution  of  spiritual  beings,  by 
Prof.  Chace,  6^ 

Constitutions  Apostolical,  new  edition  I 
of,  296.  Contents,  297.  Speci¬ 
mens,  297.  A  pious  fraud,  but! 
good  derived  from  them,  298. 
Authors  well  meaning  men,  300. 
Prevalence'of  frauds,  303.  A  true 
picture  of  existing  realises,  304. 
Translation  faithful,  305.  Intro¬ 
duction  of  infant  baptism,  307. 
Passage  of  Tertn  Ilian  considered, 
309 ;  his  real  views,  311. 

Conversations- Lexicon,  completion  of 
the  9th  edition,  788. 

D. 

Dale,  Lieut.,  Death  of,  770. 

Damascus,  Tour  to  from  Beirdt,  760. 

Daphne  in  Syria,  454. 

Davidson,  Dr.  Samuel,  Church  poli¬ 
ty  of  the  New  Testament,  394.  Re¬ 
viewed,  513.  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  596. 

Dead  Sea,  Defiression  of,  397.  Ex¬ 
ploring  expedition  to,  764. 

De  If'ette,  Commentary  on  Romans  ' 


5:  12—19,  263.  Character  of  as  a 
commentator,  264.  His  exegeti- 
cal  Manual,  266. 

Dictionary  of  Philosophical  Scientxs 
noticed,  114. 

Divine  Agency  in  the  production  of 
material  fjhenomena,  342.  Opin¬ 
ions  of  Hindoos  and  Egyptians  on 
the  question,What  is  matter  ?  342. 
Views  of  the  transcendentalists  of 
Germany  and  France,  343.  The 
view  which  allows  to  matter  no 
real  existence  incorrect,  344. 
Source  of  evidence  is  our  senses, 
345.  Matter  is  more  than  a  man¬ 
ifestation  of  Divine  power,  347. 
Animal  endowments  fitted  to  their 
ends,  349.  Harmful  qualities  coun¬ 
teracted,  351.  Disarrangement  of 
an  organ  no  part  of  its  design, 
35.3.  Simplicity  of  God’s  works, 
355.  Matter  not  eternal,  357. 

Druses,  destruction  of  by  the  Mos¬ 
lems,  665. 

E. 

Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  by  Davidson,  513.  Three 
questions.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
church,  in  whom  is  its  govern¬ 
ment  vested,  what  relation  do  its 
officers  sustain  to  each  other  ?  513. 
Dr.  D.  agrees  substantially  with 
Cambridge  platform,  514.  Each 
church  complete  in  itself^  515. 
Ordination  by  the  church,  517. 

■  Edinburgh  cUy  and  University,  De- 

I  scription  of,  385. 

!  Edwards,  Prof.  B.  B.,  Articles  by, 
58,  192,  358,  375,  378,  551,  597. 

El-Medineh,  Ruins  of,  19. 

I  Emmons,  Dr.,  Remarks  on  a  sermon 

I  of  his  by  Mr.  Withington,  625. 
j  Reputation  of  Dr.  E.,  625.  Opin¬ 
ion  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  626.  Tlie 
Bible  and  systems  of  divinity,  626. 
We  study  nature  by  the  influence 
of  systems,  627.  The  general 
mind  cooi«erate8  with  the  individ¬ 
ual,  629.  A  man  cannot  go  to  the 
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Bible  with  his  mind  as  a  tabula  first  two  chapters  and  part  of  the 
rasa,  631.  The  Bible  is  perfect,  third,  translated,  700. 
yet  how  slowly  has  it  been  inter-  Hamilton,  Sir  William,  Edition  of 
preted,  632.  Reid’s  works  and  character  as  a 

Erfurt,  Luther’s  religious  experience  philosopher,  109. 

in  the  cloister  at,  519.  Hebrew  iStudiet,  59. 

ExtkUl,  the  prophet,  circumstances  Hengslenbtrf^s  Commtnlary  on  lAe 
of  bis  life,  435.  Character  of  his  Psalms,  392. 
times,  437.  Personal  character,  Htrmann,  Godfrey,  31. 

438.  Intellectual  and  practical  Hermd,  remarkable  iqpnument,  695. 
views,  441.  Style  and  manner,  Htynt  of  Gottingen,  31. 

442.  Composition  of  the  book.  High  Sfhool,  Edinburgh,  387. 

444.  Arrangement  of  his  prophe-  HUz^^s  Commentaries,  391.  On  ths 
cies,  445.  Time  of  his  coiisecra-  symbols  in  Ezekiel,  chap,  i.,  724. 
tion,  701.  Mode  of  representation  Homes,  Rev.  Henry,  On  vineyards  in 
rests  on  the  Pentateucli,  703.  Kin-  jthe  East,  283. 
dred  to  Isaiah’s  vision,  704.  De-  H&ms  in  Syria,  history  of^  683. 
sign  of  theophany,  705.  People  to 
whom  he  spoke,  706.  Symtols  I. 

allied  to  Baliylonian,  707.  Notes  Inscriptions,  Greek  in  Syria,  copied 
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